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early years the fifth century mark period universal 
disintegration the Roman empire. one time there 
were less than six claimants the imperial purple.' the 
struggles for supremacy there was unhappily displayed fatal 
readiness call the aid barbarian arms, with the result 
that the gates the empire were finally thrown open the 
shifting and uncivilised hordes that had long been pressing its 
frontiers. was this policy that gave occasion for the first rush 
across the Pyrenees the Vandals, Alans, and Suevians. 409 
these tribes were invited enter Spain support the traitorous 
ambition Gerontius, who had set Maximus ‘emperor’ 
They soon cast off all semblance fidelity their 
Theodosius, Honorius, Constantine, Constans, Attalus, and Maximus. Cf. Bury, 
Later Roman Empire, 142. 

The authorities leave the dark the identity Maximus. Sozomen 
(Hist. Eccl. ix. 18) simply describes him one the household, familiar friend, 
Sozomen) said have been wnum clientibus Gerontii. Orosius (Migne, 
Patr. Lat. xxxi. 1169) and Prosper (ibid. li. 590) refer him vaguely 
quemdam. Olympiodorus ap. Phot. (Corp. Byzant. Hist., Venice, 1729, 147) says, 
one the household troops bodyguard. Olympiodorus high authority, and 
many have taken literally, but, the nature the other references makes this 
doubtful, Valesius suggests that the word probably here equivalent servant 
attendant, pro famulo. See also Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, 2nd ed. ii. 825, 
and Freeman, this Review, 73-4. any case Maximus was little more than 
figurehead the great contest. 
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allies, and proceeded ravage the country and take possession 
for themselves. Spain, that time the richest all the 
Roman provinces, was completely laid waste. The barbarians 
swept over the land, leaving behind them miserable tracts 
devastated fields and blazing towns. famine, 
lence followed everywhere their train. man resisted 
them, and not even single town sustained siege, the carnage 
which they were guilty was due solely their own brutality. 
The behaviour the inhabitants, and especially the leaders, 
was pusillanimous and ignoble. Everywhere gates flew open 
their own accord, and the men who should have defended the 
country with their lives stupefied themselves with drink, and 
danced and sang before their conquerors. For generations the 
flower Spanish manhood had been drafted away the Roman 
legions perish foreign campaigns, and there remained for 
national defence little more than throng debauched and 
craven patricians, surrounded masses spiritless 

the course few years the entered ostensibly 
break the rod the oppressor. Atawulf, the successor 
Alaric, crossed tlie Pyrenees imperial ally 414, and, 
although himself saw little the conquest, the land into which 
led his followers was destined become possession 
and remain for several centuries. The Alans were completely 
broken and scattered; the Suevi were defeated, and, though 
not destroyed, were confined the highlands Galicia; and 
the Vandals were driven southward Baetica, whence they 
soon sailed away, 429, found new empire the northern 
shores Africa. The coming the Visigoths not 
regarded the mere irruption one band marauding adven- 
turers the heels another. The Vandals and their brothers 
arms had appeared order support the cause one section 
the provincials, but had immediately turned against them all. 
The Visigoths came Roman auxiliaries, rescue the bleeding 
province from this ruthless scourge. And although the cure was 
many respects akin the disease, and the new immigrants 
were guilty great barbarities, they were nevertheless regarded 
the native population deliverers, and their assumption the 


the invasion the Vandals see especially Idatius (Migne, li. 876-7, 
Florez, Sagrada, iv. 353-4) and Orosius (Migne, Idatius presents 
terrible picture, and both and Isidore (Migne, 1075) agree seeing 
the fulfilment prophecy the scourge Spain the barbarians. Orosius tells 
how himself narrowly escaped being victim. Compare also the vivid narrative 
Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans Espagne, ii. 11. 

According Dr. Hodgkin the earliest use the name Visigoth, applied 
the western division the Gothic nation, occurs (though defective form) the 
poems Apollinaris Sidonius. Afterwards frequently met with Procopius and 
other writers (Italy and her Invaders, 101). 
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reins government was not much the result conquest the 
natural sequel service which their arms alone had been able 
render. was for them golden opportunity. The command 
magnificent country fell into their hands, with the peaceful 
acquiescence, and almost with the goodwill, the inhabitants. 
Yet was opportunity they failed utilise. Their power 
extended over period three hundred years, but the end their 
sovereignty crumbled blow, leaving behind almost memorial, 
trace the language single monument the 

Nor difficult discern the main reasons for such com- 
plete and dramatic collapse. For the first hundred years the real 
centre Visigothic interest and influence was not south but north 
the Pyrenees, where the house reigned over the 
rich lands Aquitaine. But 507 the Visigoths were forced 
across the mountains the victories the Franks under Clovis 
and, although Septimania remained their possession, their 
capital was thenceforth transferred from Toulouse Seville, and 
afterwards, under Athanagild (554-567), Toledo. They were 
the ruling race, and yet they were only fraction the population. 
Even the towns, late the time Reccared, they were out- 
numbered the Spanish-Romans three one, and large 
districts the country doubt the proportion was far greater. 
They scarcely ever, only for few short periods military 
triumph, ruled over the entire peninsula. The Suevi were not 
properly subdued them until the time Leovigild 
and until the reign Swinthila (620-631) the Basques, ever 
ready take advantage seasons weakness and embarrass- 
ment, continually sallied from their mountain fastnesses defy 
them the open field. the reign Athanagild the most 
important towns the southern province Andalusia once more 
became practically Roman possessions, and continued so, 
fluctuating degrees, for more than two generations. Carthagena, 
Malaga, Cadiz, Bastania, Asidona, Seville were imperial strong- 
holds when Leovigild ascended the throne; and the powerful city 
Cordova had twice rescued him from the grasp the 
Roman prefect, once force arms and once bribery.* 

The Visigoths, moreover, had the seeds dissension deeply sown 
among themselves. The throne subsisted state unstable 
equilibrium, incessantly imperilled the intrigues and ambitions 
the nobles. principle the monarchy was not hereditary but 

The town Vitoria the only one that exists Visigothic foundation. was 
reared Leovigild defensive fortress against the Basques the year 581. Cf. 
Ioh. Biclar. Chron., sub ann., where called Victoriacum. 

Cordubam bis was stamped one his medals. was the latter 


occasion that seized his rebellious son, Hermenegild, who had taken refuge one 
the churches Cordova. 
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elective, the prize the strongest, the wiliest, the most pliant. 
From this cause sprang unending jealousies and suspicions, plots, 
counter-plots, and crimes. The nobles were the owners 
immense estates, for the land had been divided the proportion 
two-thirds the Gothic nobility and one-third the Spanish- 
Romans. They powerful, luxurious, and unprincipled. 
Surrounded huge bodies armed retainers, they were often 
position defy and coerce the king, sometimes even dis- 
possess him and put him death. 

the twenty-three Visigothic kings Spain—from Theudis 
Roderic—no less than nine were deposed, and these seven were 
murdered their successors. The average length their reigns was 
less than eight years, and only eight instances did son succeed 
father the throne. There was but one single case grandfather, 
father, and son following each other undisputed succession.’ 


Chiefly, too, through the tyranny and rapacity the nobles the 
middle class freemen and small landowners, whom fell 
the heaviest burden taxation, were gradually depressed into 
condition dependence and while beneath these, again, 
and ever unhappily receiving accessions from them, swarmed, 
Roman inheritance many generations, the huge mass 
the actual slaves, pitiful population, nerveless and hopeless, the 
daily victims every form oppression, utterly destitute any 
interest state whose mere chattels they were and whose 
affairs guidance they had part. Between Visigoth and 
Roman invidious distinctions were long maintained, and national 
fusion retarded, great diversity laws and customs; for 
was not until the time Chindaswinth (641-652) that the famous 
code, Lex Visigothorum,’ was completed and legislative unification 
accomplished. During almost the entire period the legal situation 
was one intense confusion, owing the great variety courts, 
the multiplicity and the enactments, and the inequity 
and corruption the Division ran deeply also 
into the social life, and marriage between the two races was not 
legalised until the accession Recceswinth 652. cannot 
indeed said that unity was neglected object policy; rather 
probable that the course few generations more would 
have been attained, but lagged, and was still imperfect the 
hour crisis. 

The deepest cleavage between the races was undoubtedly caused 
antagonism religious and although this was overcome 
more than century before the Saracen invasion, situation resulted 
quite peril before. The Goths, since the days Ulfilas, 

Oman, The Dark Ages, 129. 


Compare Lembke, Geschichte von and especially Dahn, Westgothische 
Studien and Die der Germanen, vi. 
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were Arians, while the Spaniards were all zealously catholic. was 
impossible, history showed, for these two types Christianity 
continue exist peacefully side side, and spite the in- 
flexible determination Leovigild, the champion Arianism, 
could scarcely matter doubt which must ultimately 
When Reccared succeeded the throne Leovigild, had become 
clear that the Visigothic monarchy could only maintained 
allying itself with the dominant and imperial form catholic 
Christianity. Both clergy and people among the Visigoths had 
doubt long felt the influence and pressure their environment, 
and had gradually been slackening and conforming many 
ways. This approximation was marked that has been said 
that many the kings ‘came care for applause but that 
the churchmen and the Accordingly the conversion 
which took place under Reccared (587) was not only dictated 
high policy but was really itself not difficult accomplish. 
Ere many years elapsed the inherited Arianism, long held more 
proud racial distinction than earnest belief, became 
much derision and heresy the Visigoths their Spanish 
neighbours. 

But the profoundest and most perilous results followed this 
revolution. meant that the Visigothic monarchy had thrown 
itself into the hands the ecclesiastics. Henceforth until the end, 
period 124 years, with the exception few brief intervals 
reaction under such energetic rulers Swinthila, Chindaswinth, 
and Wamba, the government the country came gradually but 
surely under the control the priests. Nominally was 
monarchy reality assumed the disastrous form hiero- 
cracy. The king saved himself from the turbulence the nobles, 
but only surrendering himself the craft and tyranny the 
prelates. The councils the church became the supreme source 
not merely ecclesiastical but even political power, virtually cortes 
generales del reyno. The palatines official nobles who sat with 
the king members the council were always very small 
and powerless minority compared with the The Visi- 
gothic kings were henceforth for the most part the mere figureheads 
church and state. The all-powerful spiritual aristocracy once 
terrorised men’s lives the fanaticism its orthodoxy and cor- 
rupted them the flagrant example its morals. scarcely 
wondered the princes and nobles, deprived all real 
power, gave themselves lives prodigality and vice. The 
final stage Visigothic dominion was thus one extraordinary 
feebleness and corruption. Commerce, industry, and art never 


Hodgkin, this Review, vol. ii. 219. 
the development the political power the councils compare Dahn, Die 
der Germanen, vi. 437, 442-3, 491-2, 542-5, 
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really blossomed during the régime and although occasional names, 
such those Julian, Leander, and Isidore, gave gleams learned 
lustre the ‘schools’ Toledo and Seville, men who sought 
intellectual culture—pure paganism, the church regarded it— 
had seek far afield Constantinople and the The 
more vigorous and manly qualities the people naturally deterio- 
rated under the pernicious domination the priests. unwarlike 
and enervated had men all classes become that Wamba (672- 
680), was said, could only ‘awaken their courage free use 
the strap;’ and was who made many enemies both among 
the nobles and the clergy issuing strenuous edict his qui 
bellum non The church discouraged the exercise 
arms worldliness unworthy Christian men; but had 
fact shrewd dread rival authority, and feared lest military 
measures, even defensive kind, should become drain 
resources otherwise available for the ecclesiastical coffers. 

Nor must fail notice another sinister and baneful accom- 
paniment clerical ascendency which characterised the policy 
the catholic period the Visigothic dominion. The early rulers 
had treated the Jews with friendly toleration, but their catholic 
successors adopted course relentless persecution. The Jews 
were despoiled their goods, robbed their children, compelled 
apostatise. was decreed that they must not act, speak, 
think, any way that would offend the true faith. was even 
attempted uproot them entirely from Spanish and might 
have been well wholesale deportation could have been accom- 
plished. Many found refuge Gaul, and many North Africa. 
And yet the race irrepressibly persisted. Everywhere bands 
Jews were found secretly nursing feelings hatred against 
their oppressors, and ready hold out the hand any direction 
that promised revenge. They thus added real peril conspiracy 
and sedition the whole tottering fabric society, and much 
alarm was created the seventeenth council Toledo (694) the 
discovery their intrigues with their brethren North Africa, 
and with the Berber tribes who had given these brethren 
Fearful reprisals were taken the council, although was ill- 
inspired moment for intensifying resentment. Powerful enemies 
were almost the door and the deeper the iron was driven into 
the soul the Jew, the more joyously would seize the opportunity 
betray his tormentors. 

Cf. Lembke, Gesch. von Spanien, 240 Dunham, Hist. Spain, 216 
Dahn, op. cit. vi. 290-1. 
Of. ibid. 227-8; Burke, Hist. Spain, ed. 1900, 97. 


Fourth council Toledo, 633. The sixth council followed this the decree 
that one but catholic should allowed live Spain. 


Not with the Arabs, who were not yet the scene. Musa, the conqueror 
the Berbers, did not receive his African appointment until 697 698. 
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The facts regarding the Saracen invasion are shrouded great 
obscurity. The contemporary records are extremely scanty, and 
may well have mind exactly what they amount to. The 
two primary sources are the chronicles that bear the names 
Iohannes Biclarensis and Isidorus John Biclaro was 
Gothic descent, and the town Scalabis, Lusitania. 
lived the time Leovigild, was celebrated for his great 
learning, and received his surname from the monastery Biclaro, 
which founded His chronicle begins with the 
death Athanagild 567, and closes 589, but from that point 
onward has been continued unknown author down the 
year 721. Regarding the period the invasion its details are not 
only most meagre, but are liable considerable doubt their 
indeed they are believed largely due the 
adoption late marginal notes into the text. the other hand, 
the work usually referred that Isidore Beja very im- 
portant. entitled ‘Epitoma Imperatorum, vel Arabum Ephe- 
merides, atque Hispaniae Chronographia,’ and extends from the 
year 610 the year 754, giving information not only regarding 
the Visigothic kingdom, but also regarding Islam from the begin- 
ning, and the Byzantine empire from the time Heraclius. For 
the time previous the eighth century its sources are uncertain, 
and its treatment the early Visigothic kings both scanty and 
unreliable. For the opening years the eighth century evidently 
leans the continuation John but after that 
becomes the highest value, speaks freely, and may undoubtedly 
accepted the testimony eyewitness. Unhappily its 
style obscure and its Latinity barbarous, while exhibits some 
confusion names and chronology. Its text was first printed 
Bishop Sandoval Pampeluna 1615. very corrupt 
state, the result much copying and interpolation and probably 
this, rather than the original composition, due something 
the barbarism the style. other works, which the 
chronicler himself claims have written, and which, had they been 
preserved, would have been inestimable value, are now lost— 
‘Epitoma Temporum,’ dealing with the internecine strife the 
Moslems and Liber verborum dierum saeculi,’ the 
wars Yusuf and his The chronicle which 


Edited Florez, Sagrada, vi. 375-88 and 422-32. 

viii. 274-317. 

vi. 353, 360. 

parts Isidore’s account verbatim transcript. Some have inferred identity 
authorship from this similarity, but all the facts point distinction between the 
writers. 

Cf. 65, 70, 78. 
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the history the famous Isidore Seville (560-636), and Dozy 
has conjectured, more less plausibly, that the name now attached 
may have arisen through the error some scribe, who, 
copying the words Isidorus Hispalensis,’ elided the first three letters 
the adjective and wrote pacensis’ for The name 
Isidorus Pacencis, Isidore Beja Pax rests, according 
Florez, the authority Juan Vaseo the middle the seven- 
teenth century, who says found manuscript which had 
examined but there internal ground for connecting the author 
with Beja. The writer, however, speaks intimately and 
exactly Cordova that probably, though not necessarily, may, 
Dozy supposes, have lived there. Modern Spanish writers infer 
that was Christian who lived under the Arabs, first Toledo, 
then Cordova, and Saavedra content call him simply 
Anonimo Latino.’ These two chronicles, then, are all that may 
properly denominated primary sources for the period. The next 
Christian record comes about seventy years after Isidore, and the 
nearest Arabic writer removed from him about 120 years. His 
successors may frequently preserve early and correct traditions, but 
they cannot stand the same rank authority lightly 
accepted when they contradict him.” 

Dim the light is, doubted that the 
immediate occasion the Visigothic downfall was political. 


this more accordance with our lack definite knowledge than Pére Tailhan’s 
title Anonyme Cordoue (Paris, 1885). Gams (Kirchengeschichte von Spanien, ii. 
347) suggests that the author must have been, from his knowledge, oriental, pro- 
bably Nestorian Christian, who came Spain the train the Arabs. But this 
far-fetched conjecture really justified the references the chronicle. 

the writers after Isidore cf. Dahn, vi. 686 and Saavedra’s interesting 


chapter, Las fuentes may convenient mention the more impor- 
tant order. 


I. Latin Writers. Il. Arabic Writers. 


Moissacense,’ after 818 Ibn Abdel Hakem, 871. 

840. Ahmed Rasi, 888 (?) 
Ovetense,’ 850. Ahmed Arrazi, 936. 
Albeldense,’ after 883. His son Isa, called Moro Rasis, 
Samsonis abbatis Cordubae,’ ending 976. 

little later. Ibn Alcotia (descendant Witiza), 
Chronicle Alfonso III (d. 912), the 977. 


so-called Sebastian Salamanca, Akhbar Machmua, collection tradi- 


ending 866. tions, 1006. 
The Monk Silo, 1110. Ibn Adhari, Al-Bayano 
Archbishop Ximenes 1200. 


Toledo, 1247. Noweiri, 1332. 


1250. 
Brief accounts the Arabic authors and their writings will found Wiistenfeld, 


Geschichtschreiber der Araber (1882), and Brockelmann, Gesch. der Arabischen 
Litteratur (1897-1902). 
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Gerontius turned for help the Vandals and Athanagild the 
Byzantines, now there were men who were ready secure 
party triumph playing into the hands common foe. 
Blinded selfish ambitions, they little dreamt that the marauding 
bands who entered the peninsula would make the land prey from 
end end, and dominate its richest provinces for centuries come. 
The closing period Visigothic rule was marked strong 
natural tendency evade the elective principle, and make the 
succession the crown, not strictly hereditary, least privi- 
lege confined within very narrow limits. the early years the 
eighth century this tendency had developed into definite struggle 
for supremacy between the rival families Chindaswinth and 
Wamba. Witiza, who was the last but one the Visigothic kings, 
and who reigned approximately from 701 709, represented the 
Wamba. The two chronicles which have referred are 
date little removed from him that their statements are 
naturally high authority. Far from writing anything his 
they attribute him many They say that 
relieved the poor the burdens imposed his father, restoring 
the property many, others from exile, and extending 
amnesty those who had been imprisoned for political reasons. 
Isidore even declares that all Spain counted itself happy having 
good king. was not until century later that systematic 
attempt began among the Christian chroniclers blacken his 
character. The lead was taken the chronicle Moissac (818), 
and followed and developed especially Archbishop Roderick 
Toledo and Lucas Tuy the thirteenth was due 
not only natural chagrin over all that had passed, but princi- 
pally theological desire justify the ways God men. 
was not because Mahomet was true and Christ false that the 
arms the Arabs had prevailed, but because the Christians, and 
especially the Christian kings, had been inveteratam 
malitiam, and propter peccata populi The Arabs 
were the scourge God. conformity with this doctrine Witiza 
was depicted monster iniquity, more than deserving every 
stroke that fell. But the long indictment perversity and im- 
morality drawn against him absolutely historical 
Petulanter the only word used Isidore derogatory Witiza. says 


ruled petulanter, clementissimus tamen, (Florez, viii. 288). 
indicates the reforms the same section. 

Cf. Lembke, 119; Dahn, vi. 681. Aschbach, Gesch. der Ommaijaden 
Spanien, ed. 1860, n., error attributing the first report Witiza 
Archbishop Boniface Mainz. The reference St. Boniface Spanish corruption 
the most general and homiletic kind lix. Jaffé’s Moguntina, 
173; no. edition, Monwm. Germ. Hist., Epistolae Merowingici 
Karolini Aevi, 343). 

See the Monk Silo, Chron. Sil. 17, (Florez, xvii. 279, 308). 

Cf. Lembke, cit.; Dahn, and Dozy, Recherches, 17. 
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may have had his share the vices profligate age, but 
there reason think him above all men that dwelt 
Toledo. however, that alienated from himself the 
great mass the clergy, whose lordship over the crown resented, 
and whose persecuting policy refused carry out; and, the 
other hand, that less roused the enmity large section 
the nobles the high-handed way which curtailed their 
privileges and dismissed their assemblies. There evidence that 
was suffered end his days peace Toledo.” Yet passed 
away the midst gathering storm. sooner was his head 
the dust than something like state anarchy ensued. The 
factious struggles the nobles plunged the country into civil 
war, the midst which the widowed queen and her three young 
sons were compelled flee from Toledo and take refuge Galicia. 

The hopes the revolutionary party centered Roderick, 
famous for all time the ‘last the Goths.’ The origin this 
ill-starred ruler cannot distinctly traced. There real 
foundation for thinking that ever was provincial governor 
Cordova, that was the son Theodofred, who was duke 
Cordova under Witiza. frequently represented scion 
the house Chindaswinth, although this not indicated 
either the two primary sources; but whether not was 
actually royal descent, evident that was the most re- 
doubtable force whom the party Chindaswinth could put forth 
candidate for the crown. ascended the throne Toledo 
early the year 710, having been elected either the nobles 
whole strong party them. language is, 
Rudericus tumultuose regnum hortante Senatu invadit. The con- 
tinuator John Biclaro says that Roderick secured the throne 
more underhand methods than merit, furtim magis quam 
virtute. The new king certainly remains very shadowy figure, 
and some, like Professor Dahn, far say that belongs 
history more than name. The only sure proof his 
existence, says Dr. Dahn—though doubt this sweeps aside Isidore 
too vigorously—is the inclusion his name the manuscripts 
the Visigothic laws: coin with his name doubtful, and the 
epitaph Viseu, Portugal, without any doubt false.’ Like 
Witiza, Roderick suffers the hands some the later chroniclers, 
who attribute him such acts and qualities their opinion 
were alone likely justify the fearful calamities which ensued. 
Dr. Dahn probably right saying that Roderick and his pre- 
decessor have been largely depicted types rather than real 
personages, types which the historians have condensed and 

Lembke, Dozy, and Gayangos. According Dozy, Rech. 71-2, the passage 


where Isidore 30) would naturally have been expected tell his death has 
obviously been tampered with. 
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summed the frailties and master passions the age which 
they This common enough tendency writings 
composed long after the events. When oral traditions have been 
handed down for generations from father son, imagination 
naturally comes into play, reducing extensive periods definite 
points time, and personifying whole movements associating 
their success failure with the most prominent individuals who 
took part them. The result obvious the Arabic 
chroniclers the Latin; and Saavedra quite justly charges the 
former with having concentrated audacity the invasion 
Tarik, the glory the conquest Musa, the fall the Spaniards 
Julian, resulting hazy improbabilities, inexplicable treasons, 
and impossible With regard the character 
Roderick, must confessed that romance and legend have far 
greater share its creation than sober history; and yet this 
legendary conception there fascinating glamour, not likely 
dispelled any criticism. the superstition, the sins, and 
the weird attributed him practically know 
nothing. 

Meanwhile across the narrow straits, the northern shores 
Africa, the followers the Prophet had victoriously established 
themselves under their celebrated leader Abu Abderrahman Musa 
Ibn Nosair. East and west rang with the renown this great 
warrior. Enthusiastic chroniclers, like Ibn declare 
that army led him ever suffered defeat. fierce and fanati- 
cal courage, well crafty strategy, undoubtedly distinguished 
him; but the tiner nobler qualities humanity are absent 
from his recorded career. His origin somewhat obscure, 
although said that his father was commander the 
bodyguard. was probably freedman, and seems have 
been allied marriage the Yemenite tribe Lakhm. 
fought under the banner the Caisites, support the claims 
Abdallah Ibn Zobair against Merwan, the disastrous battle 
The Prairie (684), and some few years later was fiscal minister 
Basra under Caisite governor, the time Abdelmelic. Charged 
with rapacious abuse his trust, fled Egypt, where received 
the powerful protection the governor, Abdalaziz, son Merwan 
and brother Abdelmelic. thenceforth changed the complexion 
his politics, became strong supporter the reigning house 


Man sieht, die Sage hat typisch den letzten Witika und Roderich die 
verhdngnissvollen Verirrungen der ganzen Nation, Ausschweifung und Parteihader, 
beigelegt—das ist die geschichtliche Bedeutung jener Traditionen (Die der 
Germanen, 228). 


Estudio, 15. 


Readers Cervantes will recall the remorseful cry, comen, (Quijote, 
pt. ii. 33). 


Dict., tr. MacGuckin Slane, vol. iii. 475. 
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Ommeyya, and was nominated the government Africa 698. 
forthwith displayed extraordinary energy and skill advancing 
the bounds the empire. His march westward, along the 
southern shores the Mediterranean, was veritable man 
Tribe after tribe rapidly succumbed his arms, and perhaps still 
more his skill turning their internal discords his own 
advantage.** 707 occupied Tangier, and gradually made 
himself master North-West Africa. Berbers, whom 
subdued, were sunk gross ignorance and superstition, although 
many them professed the Jewish faith. They speedily adopted 
the religion their conqueror, and enrolled themselves under his 
banner with zeal for war and plunder ardent and fierce his 
own. had high opinion their fighting qualities, and 
reported them the khalif: ‘They are all foreign nations the 
people who resemble most the Arabs impetuosity, corporal 
strength, endurance, military science, generosity, only that they 
are the most treacherous people earth.’** Without them 
would probably never have gained the mastery Spain. The 
conquest was fact due their arms far more than those 
the Arabs. the Arabs and Spaniards the culture western 
Mohammedanism owed almost everything, but from first last the 
Berbers were the chief factor history. They produced 
none the great thinkers poets, although they were prolific 
fanatical Theirs was the land the Marabouts, 
the Almoravides and the Kharejites, puritanical and fanatical 
settlement among them. calvinisme musulman, says Dozy, avait 
enfin trouvé son 

Musa, however, encountered special difficulty attempting 
overcome Ceuta and This stronghold was built partly 
one the famous Pillars Hercules, and stood boldly out 
sea, face and defy the other great rock across the water. 
was now the powerful hands Count Julian, name that 
adds one more the many historical enigmas this beclouded 
period. What was the exact history the encounters and 
ultimate rapprochement between Musa and Julian, impossible 
say; but ere very long they appear have joined hands 
friendly alliance, and their names are united many the 
important events connected with the not credible 


Cf. Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, 513. 

Cf. Miiller, Der Islam, ii. 431. 

Gayangos, Mohammedan Dynasties, App. 

Cf. Miiller, loc. cit. 430, 431. 

Histoire, 239. 

difficult make out Musa’s exact relation the invasion. appears 
have left affairs West Africa the hands Tarik, and have himself retired 
his capital Kairwan. said there have received Julian, who came him 
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that Julian only fictitious figure. appears too consistently 
the records for that, and, Dozy’s shrewd conjecture correct 
—that, very intelligible mistake the part some copyist, 
his name was one occasion written Urbanus instead Julianus 
—he has place friend Musa, and nobilissimus vir 
the pages Isidore himself.** Most probably held Ceuta 
the interests the Greek emperor, exarch count Ceuta, 
although the pressure events and the long distance from 
Constantinople may have led him enter into negotiations with 
his fellow Christians Spain. How such relations, they ever 
existed, came broken, beyond our knowledge. Perhaps 
their own internal troubles put out the power the Visigoths 
help him, and may have seen only too clearly that the star 
Musa was the ascendant. certainly was not tributary 
the Visigothic monarchs, for they had lost all hold Africa 
since the days Theudis (531-548), that cannot fairly 
described playing the part The story his 
daughter the court Toledo pure legend, resting 
trustworthy basis. appears records the ninth and 
tenth centuries, and adopted Latin writers also, from the 
Monk Silo (1110) onwards. had course powerful fascina- 
tion for both troubadour and chronicler. The name Florinda 
(Floresinda invention Romance versifiers, while the 
epithet Cava was first used the middle the fifteenth 
century Pedro del Corral, and Arabic interpretation 
found for the end the sixteenth century Miguel Luna 
—in gross contradiction, however, the fundamental character 
the 

Julian appears effective actor the drama neither 
avenge the wrongs his child nor response appeals from the 
family Witiza. Modern Spanish writers, like Saavedra, adopt the 
Monk Silo’s view that the sons Witiza fled from the violence 


with proposals for the invasion. Later represented sending reinforce- 
ments Tarik, and yet himself does not come the scene until year after Tarik 
has won his great victory and possessed himself considerable portion the 
peninsula. 

The passage 40) reads, Quod ille Musa] consilio nobilissimi Urbani, 
Africanae Regionis sub dogmate Catholicae fidei exorti qui cum cunctas 
impossible say whom refers. Cf. Dozy, Recherches, Gayangos has 
also dissertation Julian, 537 sqq. 

The well known story need not repeated. the authorities see Lembke, 
n.; Dahn, 244; Gayangos, 255 Some make Witiza the sinner, not 
Roderick. Saavedra suggests that Pedro del Corral, fond such devices, invented the 
name Cava from the town Cava, near Salerno, popular spring residence, much 
resorted the middle ages,’ but still more celebrated for its Benedictine monastery 
and splendid library pp. 60, 61). The remains the so-called Bath 
Toledo are ruined portions old bridge. Cf. Wells, Picturesque Antiquities 
Spain (1846), 113. 
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Roderick Africa, and that there, claiming Julian client 
their father, they called him espouse their cause. 
quite impossible, however, shall immediately see, regard 
the insignificant predatory movements Tarif and Julian 710 
serious expedition against Roderick. Had real invasion 
been intended even the second expedition 711, not only 
likely that Musa would have led person, but may taken 
certain that would not afterwards have felt entitled punish 
and degrade Tarik, did Talavera, for advancing without 
permission. The sons Witiza became conscious the aid they 
might derive from the Saracens only when the latter had for the 
second time, under Julian’s guidance, set foot the peninsula. 
Whatever the issue events turned out be, plain that the 
initial descents the Arabs the coasts Spain were impelled 
simply the love plunder, and not any natural expectation 
conquering new world. 

The first lieutenant Musa’s cross the was Tarif 
Ibn Malik Abuzura, described Berber the tribe Naja. 
July 710 landed with Julian the spot afterwards called 
his name—Tarifa—accompanied only small skirmishing force 
400 infantry and 100 horse. plundered the country along 
the coast towards Algeciras, and then returned Tangier laden 
with spoil and bearing glowing accounts the apparent ease with 
which the land could exploited. This led the following year 
new expedition under Tarik Ibn destined have the 
most momentous consequences. Tarik was only Berber freed- 
man Musa’s—such least the general representation—but 
was the true hero the conquest, daring soldier the boldest 
initiative. the month April May 711, accompanied 
Abdelmelic, Aleama, Mugheith, and other leading Arabs, landed 
the Rock Calpe—thenceforth Gibel Tarik, Gibraltar— 
the head army some 7,000 troops, largely composed 
Berbers the tribe Gomera, the ancestors the Riffians to- 
day. was evidently his intention sweep more into the net 
than Tarif had done, but was means equipped for 
elaborate campaign. came for booty, and even those Spain 
who were willing that should imperil the crown, never meant 

The naval victory Theodomir the south coast Spain 708 was not 
over Arabs but over Greeks Isidore says, Graecos. Some previous Saracen incur- 
sions are mentioned, but not very strong testimony. Compare, however, Gayangos, 
382-3. Gayangos cites Isidore bearing witness Arabic incursion, incited 
Ervigius, the days Wamba; but gives reference, and what says 
inconsistent with Isidore’s statement 33) the peace enjoyed from the 
days Leovigild the invasion Musa. Gayangos seems here have fallen 
into mistake. The first mention futile attack the coast Wamba’s time 
was Sebastian Salamanca. Cf. Lembke, 109 


the confusion that has often occurred between the names Tarif and Tarik 
see Lembke, 258 n., and Weil, 517 n.; also Gayangos, 517. 
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that should affect its fortunes any other interests than their 
own. According the earliest Arabic sources, Roderick was 
the moment campaigning against the Basques Pampeluna, but 
when tidings reached him the threatening appearance the 
Saracens Andalusia immediately turned southward meet 
the enemy. the plain Secunda—afterwards the Campo 
Verdad—on the left bank the Guadalquivir, opposite Cordova, 
collected army that numbers least should have been 
amply adequate for his purpose. has been variously estimated 
60,000, 90,000, 100,000 men, but the lowest figure all, that 
given Ibn Khaldun, 40,000, probably nearest the mark— 
sufficiently brave array had been any great extent composed 
honest and disciplined but the bulk them were slaves, 
with little concern for either victory defeat, while among the 
leaders were some who their hearts were bitterly hostile the 
king. 

Tarik had been reinforced 5,000 men, and felt strong enough 
meet Roderick’s advance. what exact point the encounter 
took place not easy say. For centuries has been usual 
describe the locality the neighbourhood Xeres, the 
banks the Guadalete. Recent research, however, favour 
point still further south, near the Lake Janda, the 
vicinity Medina-Sidonia. Quite apart from any testimony, 
this itself seems most likely, for Tarik could means 
sure his success, and would naturally seek keep close 
his base possible—the story the burnt boats being legend 
not uncommon kind. The narrative Akhbar Machmua 
says that the battle took place ‘near the lake,’ and this authority 
not only one the earliest define the locality but itself 
high value. Two small streams are mentioned other writers 
marking the position—namely, the Barbate and the Beca. 
Gayangos was led the conclusion that these were only two names 
for the same stream but this opinion was controverted Dozy, who 
showed, the authority Edrisi, that they represent 
rivers, which find the sea distance one Spanish league and 
half from each other. point minor importance. 
for the tradition regarding Xeres and the Guadalete, 
appears that Archbishop Roderick Toledo was the first give 
vogue and Gayangos ingeniously suggests that the name 
the river Guadabeca was, textual corruption, first transformed 
into Guadaleca, and then into Guadalete. Moreover Xeres 
found with the name Sidonia attached it, not only Arabic 
writings, but Latin documents late the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Xeres really, according Florez, the 


His words are, venissent fluvium qui Guadalete dicitur, prope 
Assidonam quae nunc Xeres dicitur (ap. Saavedra, n.) 
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ancient Asido, and its double name, Xeres-Sidonia, very 
probably the Arabic contraction Caesaris Asidona, Saragossa 
Caesar Augusta. Hence the confusion between Xeres-Sidonia, 
simply Sidonia, and Medina-Sidonia easily comprehensible, 
the latter name meaning capital the province Sidonia,’ 
Arabic description the ancient 

Near the Lake Janda, then, Tarik chose his ground with 
admirable sagacity. said that the battle began July, 
and lasted for week. Dr. Dahn gives July the 
correct date, but doubt there were many skirmishes and en- 
counters before the final contest. With varying fortune the stub- 
born struggle wore on, until last the enemies the Visigothic 
king saw their opportunity for his discomfiture. right 
wing was led Sisbert, who was probably secret partisan the 
sons Witiza, though not likely that belonged the 
family. was Sisbert’s troops that abandoned the king the 
hour trial, and Witiza’s brother, Archbishop Oppas Seville, 
apparently played some active part the counsels desertion. 
The result was the panic and ultimate flight the rest the army. 
Roderick himself, according the statement Isidore, perished 
the battle. Certainly from this point disappears completely 
from history. That treason did its work this memorable field 
beyond but the actual events cannot now traced. 
According Isidore Oppas fled from Toledo join the Arabs, 
Roderick was betrayed during the battle, and cum 
aemulorum internetione amisit. says that Spain the time 
the invasion was enduring the pangs civil war—intestino 
furore The sons Witiza are sometimes spoken 
the head and front the offending; but they were minors the 
time their father’s death, and impossible suppose that 
two years later they held high command Roderick’s army, 
even took any important part the conspiracy against him. 
With regard Roderick’s fate, Saavedra inclined give great 
weight the traditions the narrative attributed Moro 
Rasis (976), written some 250 years after the event. accord- 
ingly maintains that Roderick escaped from the battle the 
Barbate, fled northward Lusitania, still continued struggle 
for two years against the advance the Arabs, fell 
last August September the year 713, when was defeated 
and slain the hand Merwan, son Musa, the battle 
Segoyuela, not far from Ciudad Salamanca. rejects 
the statement Isidore concerning Roderick, Regnat uno anno 
eoque (or in) cecidit; and prefers the late 
accounts Sebastian Salamanca and Archbishop Roderick 


Compare the discussions Gayangos, 525-7, and Dozy, Recherches, 
311-6. 
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which speak three years’ holding that Isidore who 
lived Andalusia could not expected know all that happened 
the Asturias. founds coincidences suggested few 
place-names, and argues also that Roderick must have escaped, 
for had been slain Tarik would never have advanced step 
further the work the invasion would have been accomplished. 
this course assumes that Tarik was the mere tool and 
hireling the adherents the sons Witiza, total misreading 
the whole One thing certain: after the rout 
Medina-Sidonia there occurred turn events which man 
Spain, not even the Witizan party, had anticipated. Surprised 
the completeness his own victory, but quick take advantage 
it, and probably incited Julian, Tarik, spite the losses his 
army must have endured, determined march northward towards 
the capital. utterly demoralised was the country, torn with 
internal strife, and incapable effective resistance, that the 
project was not merely feasible but inviting. The news the 
king’s defeat spread far and wide. Everywhere men’s hearts 
failed them, and thousands were ready flee the mere sound 
the conqueror’s name. 

Nevertheless Tarik could not expect unimpeded course 
Toledo. Several strong cities stood his way, and his rear would 
have carefully guarded. The first town subdued was 
Sidonia, which name are most probably understand Xeres. 
then laid siege Ecija, where for time met with stubborn 
resistance. obtaining possession this city came the 
resolution divide his Under Zeyd Ibn Kesadi flung 
out flying column eastward towards Malaga and Elvira (near 
Granada); another, consisting only 700 horse, directed, 
under Mugheith, Cordova, take possible, least 
hold check while the main advance was made. The capture 
Cordova told with great circumstantiality. the month 
August Mugheith seems have gained entrance what 
now called the Gate the Bridge, and have immediately 
dominated the city. shepherd, say the Arabs, showed him the 
most vulnerable point, and providential storm hail not only 
concealed his approach but chilled the sentries the marrow and 
drove them from their posts. friendly fig tree cast its branches 
over the parapet, and the further help unwound turban 
few soldiers scaled the wall. nothing strictly impossible, 

§34. The three years have been accounted for the supposition that 
Roderick reigned two years conjointly with Witiza. 

Cf. Dahn’s exceedingly valuable, but rather severely expressed, criticism Don 
Aureliano work the fall the Visigoths (Cdida ruina del 
imperio Madrid, 1883), Die der Germanen, vi. 671-93. 
Dahn’s opinion this modern reconstruction history proceeds simply from the 
patriotic desire rehabilitate the honour Spain—aus 

VOL. 
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although the picture doubt too dramatically complete. What 
most likely the sequel, which tells the heroic resistance the 
governor Cordova, who one legendary account called Pelistes, 
and who, with 400 brave men, took refuge the church St. 
Acisclus, outside the Seville gate, the west the city. There 
this little band garrisoned themselves, and defied their enemies 
for two whole months, until last Mugheith succeeded cutting 
off their water supply and setting fire the building, when they 
were compelled surrender. The governor attempted escape, 
but fell captive into the hands Mugheith. was, said, 
‘the only one the Andalusian princes who the time fell into 
the hands the and was naturally designed 
gift the khalif when his captor returned Syria. Unfortunately, 
before that return took place, Musa violently asserted claim 
the captive, and took his life rather than leave him grace the 
triumph rival. One day there came reckoning for this envi- 
ous and passionate deed, and Musa had cause repent his unhappy 
proficiency the ‘gentle art’ making enemies. Meanwhile 
Tarik entered Toledo, apparently, though the date uncertain, 
about the same time that the church St. Acisclus fell—that is, 
the end October. The Jews, said, gave him access the 
city, and indeed the leading inhabitants had already deserted it. 
The nobles and prelates, the metropolitan Sindered among their 
having laden themselves with all the treasure they could 
conveniently carry, fled the mountains. Thither Tarik deter- 
mined pursue them. the town the hands Jewish 
followed northward the heels the fugitives, only 
halting, supposed, the neighbourhood Alcala Henares, 
under the shadow the Guadarramas, where secured the 
jewelled table Solomon,’ most probably altar some kind 
(if ever existed), rich beyond dreams gold and precious stones, 
yet ill-fated booty, the source infinite trouble when Musa 
came upon the scene. From Alcala Tarik returned winter 
Toledo. 

Learning all these achievements, and greatly moved 
jealousy account them, Musa himself, early the year 712, 
resolved Andalusia. landed Algeciras the month 
April, bringing with him 18,000 men. 8,000 are said have 
been cavalry, hitherto the weak arm the invaders, and have 
included the flower the Moslem army the This force, 
strong itself, was continually augmented time rolled on; nor 
should forgotten that from the moment the news Roderick’s 

Gayangos, ii. 15. 
Sindered soon afterwards fled Rome: non pastor, says Isidore 35), sed 
mercenarius Christi oves contra decreta maiorum deserens. 


some the leading men who crossed with Musa cf. Lembke, 268; 
Gayangos, 283, 536, and ii. book ch. 
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disaster reached Africa, bands eager raiders had flocked over the 
straits, thirsting for booty, and swelling the ranks the victors. 
Sufficient material for the proper subjugation Spain was thus 
accumulated. The ever-willing Jews would not much longer 
required for service, they had been Cordova, Seville, and 
Toledo. The hawks the Koreish’ were soon able hold the 
prey their own strong talons. Musa did not long delay lead- 
ing his followers northward, though not the path Tarik had 
chosen. Medina-Sidonia, Carmona, Seville, Merida, formed the 
line his march Seville resisting him for month, and Merida 
for several months, before capitulating. From Merida 713 
again moved forward, and crossed country towards Toledo, being 
met half-way Tarik Talavera. There fiercely upbraided 
his lieutenant for advancing against orders, showered blows and 
insults upon him, and deprived him his command. was not 
that Tarik had his daring exploits too much endangered the 
lives the true believers, but that had been too successful 
covering himself with fame and enriching himself with booty. 
Nevertheless, was far too valuable officer summarily 
dispensed with. reconciliation was needful, and took place. 
company the two leaders proceeded northward Saragossa, 
whence, the following year, separate routes, they marched 
westward along the valley the Ebro, Tarik reaching Leon and 
Astorga, and Musa penetrating the shore the Sea’ 
near Oviedo. There, with only the ocean front him, has 
been imagined using the words another adventurer: Hic tandem 
stetimus, nobis ubi defuit orbis. the whole the campaigns 
were irresistible. Some the towns held out until their poor 
resources were exhausted but others, consideration generous 
terms peace, were only too glad obey the summons sur- 
render. Two expeditions Musa’s son, Abdelaziz—the first 
713 westward from Seville Huelva, and the second 715 east- 
ward Elvira, Murcia, and Orihuela, where granted chivalrous 
terms Theodomir—complete the rapid tale subjugation. 

the autumn 714 Musa’s brief but masterful career the 
peninsula came end. left Spain September that 
year, reluctant obedience the command the khalif, requir- 
ing his presence Damascus. went laden with spoil, and 
carrying many captives his train, that his homeward march 
had much the splendour regal triumph. But all the wealth 
which possessed, and which was ready pour the feet 
the khalif, could not avert his doom. The dying Walid received his 
gifts, but eyed him with suspicion and distrust, while Soleiman, who 
soon succeeded the throne, was grievously disappointed that the 
gifts had not come himself. spite, therefore, all,that could 
done his behalf—and did not lack friends—the secret 
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intrigues and the open accusations the enemies whom his fiery 
passions constantly incited length secured his downfall. the 
early days Mohammedan despotism not few brave men, whose 
swords had saved the throne added provinces its sway, ex- 
perienced similar reverses fortune. Although legend has mani- 
festly busied herself with Musa’s tragic story, this much may pos- 
sibly said with accuracy, that was ruinously fined, and last 
died (perhaps 716), broken-hearted and disgraced, his native 
valley Wadi-l-Kora, little north Medina. His faults were 
doubt conspicuous, yet his wretched fate was ill requital for long, 
arduous years indomitable service and military But 
before his departure the conquest Spain, with the exception 
the highlands the extreme north and west, and few towns 
the south, was virtually over. cannot said that for the mass 
the people the change was any great calamity. heavy yoke 
had been broken, while the new one did not once begin gall. 
Among the poor, especially the slaves and the serfs, and also 
among the Jews, there was little cause murmur, for their lot was 
improved. for the bulk the nobles and the prelates, 
driven like chaff before the wind, they were confined the region 
Leon and the mountains Asturias. There they entrenched 
themselves, and began endure their bitter discipline. Through 
many vicissitudes and humiliations they gradually established 
series small kingdoms, the beginning new Spanish nation- 
ality, and painfully and patiently prepared for the recovery what 
had been swiftly and ignobly lost. 


Dyxes 


Isidore complains bitterly and rhetorically the woes inflicted the country 
Musa, 36,37. Tarik and Mugheith either accompanied preceded Musa 
Damascus. After that all trace Tarik lost. Mugheith returned Cordova, and 
there became the founder noble family, known the Beni-Mugheith, one 
whom was hajib Abderrahman 
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Early Relations the Manoas with the 
Dutch, 


ATHER SAMUEL FRITZ, his voyage down the Amazon the 
spring 1689, the mission village which had founded 
among the Yurimaguas was seized with illness. interesting 
passage his diary' written this time thus describes 
personal encounter with certain native traders 


While was thus wearily struggling with sickness troop 
Manaves, who are heathen Indians, came some ten canoes trade 
with the Yurimaguas.? their arrival went along the prow 
canoe, outside the hut, receive them, but they would not look towards 
me, and turning their faces away they all passed hut full speed. 
the following day caused them summoned, and they came 
and called their language abba, abba, meaning father, just 
Hebrew Their lands are the northern direction, stream 
Yurubetts, reached the river Jupura. They usually come 
out the time the flood, because those two rivers then communicate, 
owing the abundance water, that they can from the 
into the river Jupura canoe. The trade which these Manaves have 
with the Aizuares, Yvanomas, and Yurimaguas consists some small 
bars gold, vermillion, graters, and bunches cachivaneo, with 
various sorts baskets and clubs, which they work very curiously. 
They not extract the gold themselves, but proceed along the river 
Yurubetts and enter the Yquiari, where they trade for it, and this 
the most celebrated river for gold amongst these heathens. 


The key the interpretation this passage may found 
two quotations from later writers. Padre José Monteiro 


The Yurubaxi the same that Condamine and other geographers 
call Yurubex and Yurubesk. its mouth small width; but 


the autumn 1902 copy large portion this diary, together with 
contemporary account his life and labours, was found the present writer the 
public library Evora, Portugal, manuscript entitled Mission los Omaguas, 
Jurymaguas, Aysuares, Ibanomas, otras Naciones desde Napo hasta Rio Negro.’ 

The mission village was almost opposite the mouth the river 

MS. Biblioteca Nacional Lisbon, British Guiana-Brazil Boundary Arbitra- 
tion, premier mémoire Brésil, Annexe, 
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further forms great lakes, which there communication with 


The anonymous author paper entitled algumas 
Noticias &c., written about 1766, more explicit. 


When the water high the passage [from the Rio Negro the Rio 
easiest the river Urubaxi, all navigable means 
pools and swamps far the lake Amana, the Jupura; this 
journey takes eight days for light canoe. Father Samuel Fritz 
believed that the river Urubaxi flowed into the river Iquiary, which 
will speak however the information which went 
was inaccurate, for mattér fact the Urubaxi only makes bar 
the Rio Negro below the Iquiary, distance some sixty-four leagues 
Six leagues from the fortress Gabriel, stream, the famous 
river Cajory view; the name the language the inhabitants 
means ‘white This the river which popularly called 
Goaopes the natives who lived there, and some geographers 
Iquiary and Quiquiary. Lastly, this the river which Fathers 
Christoval Samuel Fritz, and Monsieur Condamine called Rio 
Ouro; gave rise the story the golden lake Parima and the 
city Manoa, the exaggerated magnificence which seem more like the 
strange fancies poets than the serious efforts historians. 


the close the seventeenth and beginning the eighteenth 
the were numerous and powerful nation, con- 
sisting many tribes, who inhabited both banks the Rio Negro 
and the streams which flowed into from the north and south 
for considerable stretch country, the centre which was 
They were the dominant race the Upper Negro, and, the 
passage quoted above from the diary Samuel Fritz shows, they 
were his time nation itinerant traders. Their 
comprised all the various articles Indian barter, but particular 
they were the purveyors the golden plates and ornaments which 
Fritz found the possession the tribes living the Amazon 
near the mouth the river Jupura. The writer the 
and other commentators upon this passage Fritz’s diary agree 
that his river Yquiari identical with the Cayari, more 
commonly known more modern times the They 
likewise agree asserting that was inaccurate saying that 
the Urubaxi (Yurubetts) entered the Yquiari, whereas really 


MS. Biblioteca Municipal Oporto, British Guiana-Brazil Boundary Arbitra- 
tion, prem. mém. Brés., Annexe, 88. 

Portuguese, 

Later still called Thomar (Sampaio, Diario Viagem, The 
assumption that the Manaves Fritz were Manoas scarcely needs justification. 
Condamine writes, Fritz dit expressément dans son Journal que ces. Manaos 
vit venir trafiquer avec les Indiens des bords Amazone, &c. 

called from the name the dominant tribe its banks. 
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both are tributaries the Negro, and their mouths are sixty-four 
leagues apart. But should remembered that these native 
names rivers were continually changing and shifting, according 
the migrations the tribes that used them, and that Ribeiro 
Sampaio states that the ancient name the Rio Negro itself 
was Quiari. Possibly the word, which belongs the Manoa idiom, 
had one time this more extended 

his further comment, however, This the river which 
Fathers Christoval Samuel Fritz, and Monsieur Conda- 
mine called the Rio Ouro; gave rise the story the 
golden lake Parima and the city Manoa,’ the author the 
localities towards which adventurers set out quest the 
fabled lake Paytiti, the shores which dwelt Dorado—the 
gilded king—in the golden city Manoa, three stand forth pre- 
eminent. The first, the district the Omaguas, lay the 
Upper Amazon, the neighbourhood the spot where Fritz 
encountered the Manaves the second, among the high 
the river Ucayari; the third, that Lake Parima, among the 
plains watered the upper tributaries the river Parima 
The fact that the name Manoa widely 
associated with this imaginary city filled with rich treasures 
gold may taken indicate that within the limits the three 
localities named lay the sphere within which the Manoas traded. 
The three localities named legend was carried 
native rumour, with all the fictitious exaggeration character- 
istic Indian tales, from the mouth the Jupura and down 
the Amazon Quito and from the Cayari Santa and 
the Upper Orinoco, from the Parima the Essequibo and its 
sister rivers the northern watershed Guiana. was while 
coasting along the mouths these rivers that Raleigh heard the 
story ‘the great and golden city Manoa,’ and through his 
fascinating pen found its final resting-place Lake Parima. 
Not till two centuries had passed away was proved that this 
lake has other geographical representative than the inundated 
Savannah, which the rainy season unites the watershed the 
Essequibo with that the But this point which 
the two watersheds are thus contact formed, has been shown 


Ribeiro Sampaio has left most interesting account his official journeys 
the Amazon and Negro 1774-5 the limits his jurisdiction (Sampaio, Diario 
Viagem, See British Guiana-Brazil Boundary Arbitr., Braz. Annexe, 
iv. 1-88. 

The river which enters the Negro immediately before the Ucayari called Curi- 
curiau, literally the river gold. 

called the Portuguese from its water being white, while that the Rio 
Negro was black. 

Known the Pirara portage.’ 
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the regular traffic route which the Caribs, the 
itinerant traders the north, the Manoas were the south, 
made their way into the basin the Amazon for purposes 
barter. The legend, then, the golden city Manoa immediately 
the south-west this portage’ would seem show that thus 
far the Manoas penetrated, bringing with them their golden wares. 
That this accordance with historical fact can proved 
documentary evidence. despatch the Dutch director- 
general 1767 represents the Manoas being active those 
parts and watched the Caribs. Another despatch 1766 
represents some Manoas forming settlement the Maho, and 
again coming into collision with Caribs. the same 1763, 
1751, 1729, and The two nations seem throughout 
have been very jealous intrusion into their respective spheres 
activity, that the Manoas lying apparently the west and 
south-west the Carib, Maho-Branco, traffic route. 

Reference has already been made the evidence Christoval 
passage deserves quoted extenso. The historian Pedro 
Teixeira’s descent from Quito, after describing the populous tribe 
the Curuziraris, whose settlements, beginning leagues below the 
mouth the extend uninterruptedly for leagues along 
the south bank the Amazon, 


The Portuguese ascending the river called the first village these 
Indians they came town having found and procured 
some there, which the Indians had small plates, hanging from their 


noses and ears. This gold was tested Quito and found twenty- 
one carats. 


Acuiia then states that the expedition ascending the river had 
been able learn nothing about this gold, they did not under- 
stand the language the natives, but now having good interpreters 
had been able ascertain the following facts 


Opposite this village, little higher up, the north side the 
mouth river called Yurupazi, ascending which and crossing 
certain district land, three days another river reached, called 
Jupura, which the Yquiari entered, called also the river gold.’ 
Here, the foot the natives get great quantity; and this 
gold all grains and lumps good that beating they 
make plates, which, have said before, they hang their ears and 
noses. The natives who communicate with those who extract-the gold 
are called Managus and those who live the river and work 


See ante, vol. xix. pp. 8-12. 

British Guiana-Brazil Boundary Arbitr., Brit. appendix, 81-3; Venezuelan 
Boundary Arbitr., British case, app. 253, ii. 222-3. 

into the Valley the Amazons (Hakluyt Society), pp. 101-3. The 
translation from Acuiia Sir Clements Markham. 

Aldéa ouro. 
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the mine are called Yumaguaris Opposite all these settlements 
the Curuziraris] the land flat, and shut other rivers, 
branches the that great lakes are formed, many leagues 
long, extending until, mingling with the Rio Negro, they unite with the 
main stream. Islands are thus formed, which are peopled many 
tribes, but that which the largest and most populous the island 
Zuanas. Fourteen leagues from the village which called golden,’ 
the north side, the mouth the river Jupura, and this the most 
certain and direct entrance reach the hill which liberally offers its 
village which situated four leagues lower down the south side, 
near great ravine, and off the mouth large and clear river which 
the natives call Tafi. 


Here then, exactly fifty years before Father Samuel Fritz wrote 
the journal his descent the very same spot the 
earlier Jesuit father who acted historiographer Pedro Teixeira 
his return voyage down stream from Quito found the Manoas, 
acting intermediaries and traders conveying gold from the 
river Ucayari way the Jupura the tribes inhabiting the 
south bank the Amazon. The only inference that can drawn 
that these men were continuously trafficking this manner 
during the fifty years which elapsed between the voyages 
Samuel Fritz and Christoval and there can but little 
doubt that the trade was already 1639 ancient origin. 
Another most interesting official narrative, from the pen 
Sergeant-Major Felipe Mattos, one Pedro Teixeira’s companions, 
dated Aug. 1645, recounting all that saw and heard about 
this gold traffic during the Quito, extant among the manu- 
scripts the Biblioteca Nacional This officer writes— 


Half-way from the source the river [Amazon] 
some Indians from neighbouring settlements came out the canoe 
which were, order trade with us, selling provisions exchange 
for the merchandise had with us. And there saw them with some 
crescents and circlets gold, some which they gave exchange 
for other merchandise. And upon our asking them from whence came 
that gold they said that was got from river which flowed into that 
the Amazons distance four days’ journey. And they informed 
that gold was got there such quantities that the inhabitants 
those places had abundance pots for the purchase merchandise, 
and that there being much they only troubled look for the 
large grains, which were worked with the greater ease. And being asked 
what natives there were the settlements whence that gold obtained, 
and whom they were governed, they replied that they were all Indians 
brown colour, and that each settlement there was governor, 
who, distinguish him from the others, wears his head crown, 
which the shape they gave imperial, and had hanging down 


The Caqueta, really the same the Jupura. 
Archivo Conselho Ultramarino. 
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from his nostrils large plate that covered his throat, and others the 
same size his ears, all gold, which was the only metal they had 
those settlements; and that they had other trade barter than 
gold. 


this passage will been seen that the legend Paytiti and 
its king definitely associated with the Indians, who supplied the 
gold found among the natives living the Amazon near the 
mouths the Jupura. other words, the Indians 
were the Managus the Manivas Samuel Fritz, the 
Manaos Manoas the Portuguese, the Magnouws 
Maganouts the Dutch records. The inference, then, that has 
already been drawn from the fact that the golden city the 
Lake Paytiti, the residence Dorado, many stories 
derived from various sources, and connexion with many 
different localities, bears the name Manoa here receives strong 
confirmation. All available evidence tends the same conclusion, 
and may asserted with something like confidence that the 
limits within which these localities are situated coincide with the 
limits the trading activity the Manoas. other words, the 
sphere the Manoas the height their power was the quadri- 
lateral area whose angular points roughly coincided with the 
mouths the Branco, the Maho, the Jupura, and the Ucayari. 


The power the Manoas reached its height during the first 
decades the eighteenth century, under the leadership great 
chieftain named. Ajuricaba. This remarkable man appears 
have been not only the acknowledged head the entire Manoa 
nation, but have acquired the overlordship many other 
tribes the Upper Negro. His history unique among Indian 
chiefs, from the deep impression his career left upon the memory 
later times. His deeds are recorded Governor 
Furtado despatch dated July the vicar-general, 
Padre José Monteiro Noronha,” his account his visitation 
the Rio Negro 1768 and considerable length the chief 
magistrate Rio Negro, Ribeiro Sampaio, his diary 
his journey that river 

Sampaio thus describes the relations between Ajuricaba and 
the Dutch 


Ajuricaba was the Manao nation and one its most powerful 
headmen. Nature had endowed him with brave, intrepid, and warlike 
spirit. made alliance with the Dutch Guiana, with whom 


See the comments Condamine, Brit. Boundary Arbitr., 
prem. mém. Brés., Annexe, 23-5. 

Guiana-Braz. Boundary Arbitration, Brit. appendix, 67. 

Ibid. prem. mém. Brés., Annexe, 

Brit. appendix, 114. 
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traded the Rio Branco, which have already spoken. The 
principal article trade was slaves, which condition reduced the 
Indians our villages making formidable raids upon them. 
infested the Rio Negro with the greatest freedom, flying the Dutch flag 
itself upon his canoes, such way that made himself universally 
feared and was the scourge the Indians and whites. 


After giving account his overthrow and death Saimpaio 
proceeds— 

What truth most the story Ajuricaba that all his 
subjects and the greater part his nation, who showed him the most 
faithful love and obedience, harbouring illusion, which their fancy 
seemed based reason, since seemed impossible them that could 
die account their desire keep him alive, waited for him our 
Sebastianists await the coming King Sebastian. Throughout the 
whole course his life Ajuricaba was certainly hero among the 
Indians. 


Such singular position influence and authority here 
described cannot have been acquired quickly, and 
means unreasonable place the beginnings 
Ajuricaba’s career well within the last decade the seventeenth 
century. his relations friendship with the Dutch, there 
nothing the records show that these were recent standing 
when they were first discovered the Portuguese. Everything 
points opposite conclusion, for, will shown later, they 
were probably the natural outcome commercial intercourse, 
which 1727 had already subsisted for more than century. 

The words Sampaio have been quoted because they evidently 
give expression the current Indian tradition about Ajuricaba. 
For the facts his statements should only accepted authentic 
far they are supported contemporary evidence. This, 
however, not lacking. The important despatch Governor 
Maya Gama,” Sept. 1727, contains not only 


account the war with Ajuricaba, its causes and its issue, but 


refers earlier 1724 and 1722, which ‘the 
raids that were carried out the Indians and the 
friendship which they kept with the Dutch’ were reported. 
Mention also made the efforts the Jesuit father Josepb 
Sousa 

come terms with these savages, especially the disloyal Ajuricaba, 
haughty, insolent man, who styled himself governor all these nations. 
All the other headmen showed him respect, and all the attacks upon 
were committed this man’s orders persuasion, according the 
deposition many witnesses. 


Brit. Guiana-Brazil Boundary Arbitr., Brit. appendix, vol. 22. 
longer extant. 
spelt the original. 
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This Jesuit also testifies Ajuricaba’s use the Dutch 
flag. 

despatch from the preceding governor, Bernardo Pereira 
Berredo,” March 1719, carries three years further back, and 
informs the council Lisbon that the captain the fort Rio 
Negro his order 
was going pursuit large convoy Dutch commodities, which was 


trafficking with our Indians the nation the Manoas the head 
waters the same river. 


With regard this order significant admission made 
Berredo later despatch,” June 1720. 


The Dutch convoy which went trade with our writes) 
was out reach the captain the fort Rio Negro. 


All this evidence points long-established and far-reaching 
traffic, which Dutch merchants, acting through local agents, 
were the principals and the Manoas the intermediaries and 
purveyors, whom the goods supplied were carried far and wide 
along the tributaries the Upper and southward the 
Jupura and the Amazon. than 1719 authentic testimony 
this far inland trade and intercourse ceases, for the simple 
reason that lay regions outside the cognisance Portuguese 
officials and missionaries, and that though was carried 
authorised private enterprise, under the aegis the Dutch flag, 
the salaried servants the West India Company took yet 
part it. 

The existence this traffic along the Upper Negro and the 
Jupura delta during what may styled the epoch Ajuricaba 
being thus established, now time show that the commercial 
connexion the Dutch with this region (a) subsisted after the 
death Ajuricaba and had its beginnings more than century 
before that event. 

(a) petition the year 1732 extant Carmelite priest, 
Father Frey Joseph Payva who had served for three 
years missionary the aldéa the Jupura. this petition 
complains bitterly the harm caused his work the 
intrusion into his sphere slave troop accompanied 
Jesuit missionary. Amongst other complaints the following 


this way was that when your petitioner was purposing enter the 


The historian the early colonisation the Amazon (Brit. Guiana-Brazil 
Boundary Arbitr., Brit. appendix, 18). 

19. 

The emissaries the Dutch the Parima Savannah, along the Branco itself, 
and the districts adjoining, and along the Lower Negro and its tributaries, were 
Caribs, not Manoas. The interchange goods probably took place the mouth 
the Branco and those its western 
Bibl. Nac. Lisboa, Requerimentos MS. 
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interior district the Jumagoary with the object reducing 
obedience your majesty’s royal laws, situated within the 
territory that state, but trades with the Dutch, from which cause 
may result that the latter will obtain information about the gold mines 
that exist our territories, concerning which the petitioner received 
news through certain Indians the same interior district, the said 
officer charge the troop and the said missionary thereof hindered 
him this enterprise. 


This important piece evidence, from which clear 
that Dutch trading and influence the Jupura delta were not ex- 
tinguished the overthrow Ajuricaba’s power. Five years 
after the death the Manoa chief, despite the continuous presence 
Portuguese troop the Upper Negro, Frey Joseph Payva 
Real, advancing the Jupura, finds that the natives the Uru- 
baxi Hinterland still trade with the Dutch. The communication 
between the Branco and the Jupura was not yet closed these 
daring adventurers. 

(b) the fourth volume Purchas His preserved 
account the river Marawini, written 1609 Captain 
Unton Fisher, who accompanied his cousin Captain Robert Har- 
court his voyage Guiana. Fisher derived much his 
information from old Indian, described 


Yaio, ancient man who came down from the head the river 
Seliname [Suriname] little canoe with four others anda 
This Yaio told Mountaine the head Dissikeebee [Essequibo] 
which called Oraddoo, where great rock white Spar, which 
hath streams Gold about the breadth goose-quill; and this 
affirmeth very earnestly. also speaketh Plaine which some 
seuen eight dayes Journey from the Mountaine where great store 
Gold graines big the top man’s finger, and after the flouds 
fallen they find them, which Plaine called 
further spake white, cleare, high and huge Rocke under Mountaines 
side, which called Mattuick, that Sunshine day, man looked 
it, would dazzle his eyes exceedingly. Hee showed mee, before his 
departure from mee, piece metall fashioned like eagle, and 
ghesse, was about the weight eight nine ounces troy weight 
seemed gold, leastwise two partes Gold and one Copper. 
offered him Axe, but refused; which added foure kniues, but 
could not get him: but imagine the Dutch Selinama haue 
bought him, for their only comming was for Axes, said, hear- 
ing that the Dutch were Selinama likewise spake very 
large and faire City Guiana, which hee called Monooan, which take 
that which Sir Walter called Manoa, which standeth salt lake 
further said that after that man the head the riuer 


the mines from which the Manoas derived their gold; see Delisle’s map, 1703. The 
spoken Payva Real was near Lake Marahi and the Urubaxi portage. 
Ch. xvii. pp. 1284-5. 
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and some ten days journey within the land, euery childe can tell the 
riches Monooan. Further addeth, how that onse euery third 
yeere all the Cassiques Lords and Captaines, from seuen days journey 
from Manooan doe come great drinking, which continueth for the 
space ten days together Also affirmeth, that within the Citye 
the entring their houses they hang Carocoore the posts, which 


this most interesting passage, amidst the difficulties caused 
the change the names localities, country where each 
shifting Indian tribe had its own nomenclature, certain facts stand 
out clear relief. The route followed Captain Fisher’s Yaio’ 
was the well known inland trade route traversed the Caribs and 
other Indians, who were thus accustomed make their way with 
slaves articles barter right across the upper waters the 
various streams, from the Marawini the Suriname, from the 
Suriname the Corentyne, from the Corentyne the Essequibo, 
from the Essequibo the Rupununi, and the Maho and 
the Tacutu the Branco and further westward still. Schomburgk 
several times refers this route, as, for instance, when de- 
scribing his descent the Corentyne 1848 writes— 

While ascending the Rupununi last March saw one the settle- 
ments Carib, who told had lately come with others from the 
dower Marawini, and entered the Corentyne join their relations the 
Rupununi, and that they had left their craft the place where the path 
ends from the Corentyne the 


‘The shining quartz mountains almost certainly belong the 
Canuku range, where their presence forms striking feature 
the Through these mountains the river Rupununi 
passes, and least two important Indian routes converge upon the 
point which the river Mapure enters that 

The plain Mumpara, where after the floods had fallen they 
find great store gold grains,’ the Parima Savannah. 
was 1609 the general belief that here Dorado was 
found. The name Mumpara probably identical with that 
the river and mountain beyond which, traveller 
from the Upper Essequibo, the plain lay. has been demon- 
strated Humboldt and iate explorers that the fabled lake 
-of Parima which the golden city Manoa was placed, had 


Brit. Guiana-Brazil Boundary Arbitr., Brit. appendix, iii. 188. See also Brett, 
Indian Tribes Guiana, 315. 

Schomburgk, Brit. Guiana-Brazil Boundary Arbitr., Brit. appendix, iii. 121, 
and elsewhere. 

Brit. Atlas, map 

Mumpara may possibly connected with the Maouperre. The head waters 
this river, the Essequibo, Rupununi, and Tacutu are close proximity; and here 
are found the modern representatives the Jaos—the Woyawais. See map 
ibid. Braz. Atlas, 86, Brit. Annexe, iii. 39-40. 
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other representative than the flooded plain, which the time 
inundation connects the watersheds the Amazon and the 
Essequibo. The gold ornaments found among the Curuziraris 
the Upper Amazon were, according the personal testimony 
Acuiia 1689 and Fritz 1691, brought from the Upper Negro 
across the flooded swamps uniting the Urubaxi and the Jupura 
articles barter traders the Manoa tribe. follows, almost 
corollary, that the golden ornaments seen Captains Harcourt, 
Fisher, and others the possession Indians near the mouths 
Guiana rivers, and which, according the report those Indians, 
came from city bearing the name Manoa, situated lake, 
which has been identified with the flooded swamps uniting the 
Pirara with the Rupununi, had similar other words, 
the narrative Captain Fisher’s Yaio with that 
which occurs the report Felipe Mattos points unmistakably 
the fact that the both cases was derived from the same 
source and convoyed the same carriers. The narratives 
and Fritz tell that the carriers were Indians the 
Manoa tribe. According Raleigh, Keymis, Laet, and others 
the source supply was city named Manoa. Native tradition 
and report and the testimony travellers during the seventeenth 
century all speak gold the far interior Guiana 
the direction the Upper Negro, and unite associating with 
particular tribal name. 

The most remarkable fact, however, told Captain Fisher 
this. His ‘ancient’ Yaio was the possessor piece metal, 
chiefly gold, weighing several ounces troy weight, but refused 
part with the Englishman even when Fisher added four 
knives his original offer axe. And this not because 
did not wish sell because was dissatisfied with the wares 
that were offered, for the Yaio had told him their only comming was 
for axes, hearing the Dutch were Seliname.’ Fisher, therefore, 
driven the conclusion that the refusal was due the fact that 
the gold was already bespoken these Dutchmen. Here, then, 
are face face with evidence simple and naive kind, showing 
that already 1609 the Dutch factors residing the Guiana 
coast had established intercourse through native agents hailing 
from the sources the Essequibo and familiar with the 
mountains and the Parima Savannah, with the gold-trading 
Indians, the original owners the Carocoore other words, the 
Manoas. This entire accordance with what has been shown 
elsewhere have been the habit and practice the Dutch 


The Manoas came the Branco the Caratiramani and the Mocajahi. 
See above, 233. 
Everywhere the native name for gold appears some variety 


that word, alike the Trombétas, the Rupununi, the Upper Negro, and the Amazon. 
Ante, vol. xviii. 643. 
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this early date. They notas yet founded actual colonies the 
Guiana coast, but year year their ships, laden with barter goods, 
visited the various river mouths, and now one place, now 
another, set temporary charge factors. These were 
left behind traffic the interior until the vessel returned 
replenish the stores and carry home the profits the trading. 


How far inland and with what astonishing enterprise these 
daring factors carried their operations has been revealed the 
reports Peruvian official, Juan Recio written 1624 
and 1625. This Spanish maesse campo was anxious open out 
route water from Cuzco and Spain, and thus 
avoid the necessity the long voyage from the Pacific sea-board. 
Starting from Peluchucho made his way various streams for 
100 leagues into great river, and the above-named reports 
has given account his journey, and the information 
gleaned from the Indians about the country that lay beyond. Out 
much that interesting what has tell the consideration 
few short passages having direct bearing the subject 
matter this paper must here suffice. 

The geography Recio Leon, like that all his con- 
temporaries, was extremely misty and vague, but the streams, 
which issue from the Andes, the district through which his 
journeys lay probably had more accurate idea than any other 
traveller until quite recent times. The great river into which 
entered, and which gives the name Apurima, clearly the 
Ucayali. Leon states that formed the junction 
the Gaumanga, Abancay, and the Great Paucarmayo, that also 
called Apurima, and then two occasions says this river 
Apurima flows towards the Lake Paytiti. glance good 
modern shows that the streams named are all affluents 
the Ucayali, and that the writer extends the whole that river 
the name its chief tributary the direction was 
this river that held parleys with the natives the following 
effect 


Questioning them what they knew the people that lived further 
on, and the course that these rivers took, they brought three 
four Indian chiefs much versed those voyages, and having asked them 
they answered that land water they arrived four days 
great cocha—that say, great lake—that all these rivers cause, very 
flat land, and that there are many islands thickly populated with 
infinite number and that the lord all them called the 
Great Paytiti, and that the Indians these islands are very rich 


Brit. Museum, 1324 (6) and Add. MSS. 

Brit. Boundary Arbitr., Brit. Atlas, Comp. No. Fritz, 
1691; No. d’Anville, 1748. 

Breve Relacion,’ &c., Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 13977, 482. 
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and asking them from whence they obtain their riches, they said that 
they likewise had asked this the Paytites, and that they had replied 
from the cocha. These Indians also gave information another 
large quantity people that there are, who travel the north into the 
folds snowy cordillera that rises near the Lake Paytiti, and pro- 
ceeds the new kingdom Granada asked also what name 
they gave this river, that formed the junction these 
the lake that vast that one cannot any wise distinguish land from 
bank bank, and they said that called Great Parauri—that 
say Spain, gathers all the waters. Many the 
Anamas made great show riches, such bracelets gold the 
wrists and others the ankles; the women had many gewgaws sus- 
pended from their noses and 


any one familiar with the accounts of, the Lake Paytiti 
early writers all this very, intelligible. The Apurima the 
Ucayali. Its inhabitants, who visit Paytiti, are the Epuremei, who, 
according Raleigh and the cartographers and writers who follow 
him, live the south-west Manoa and the golden lake. The 
Great Parauri, which receives all the waters, the main stream 
the river which spreads out, studded with islands, 
transforms itself into the Lake Paytiti, ‘out again 
quote the words Recio Leon, other two rivers issue, one 
which, have said, enters into the and the other forms 
that the Amazons, Great Parana, whose entrances into the North 
Sea are well known.’ The name long survived the 
appellation the golden village described Acuiia and other 
companions Teixeira. The Dorado towards which ad- 
venturer after adventurer directed their steps the sixteenth 
century was believed lie among the islands the Omaguas 
the precise position here assigned it. the rivers which issue 
from the Amazon the stream ordinarily known that name, 
the the Aguirre and the early writers— 
the waterway which enters the 
North Sea Trinidad. The river which unites the 
with Paytiti-Parauri the Jupura. The Indians that travel 
the north into the folds snowy cordillera the direction the 
new kingdom Granada are the Managus the Manaves 
Fritz—the purveyors the gold ornaments with which the 


Golden.’ The Portuguese name the Upper Amazon. 

The Search for Eldorado, introd., Sir Clements Markham (Hakluyt Society), 
pp. 

Sometimes the Negro-Branco-Essequibo waterway (see Markham, ibid. pp. 
xlvi-xlix, and note pp. Acosta, lib. ii. great river called 
some the river Amazons, others passing the great plains 
Paytiti, Dorado, and the Amazons, the end falls into the ocean almost right 
against the islands Margarita and Trinidad.’ 
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inhabitants Parauri, the Paytites Recio the 
Curuziraris adorned themselves. 

With this brief exposition the geography the maesse 
campo proceed the sequel his narrative. 


The caziques Velcupiamo and Marana and these Anamas that had 
accompanied said that there had entered into the Lake Paytiti 
for more than eighteen years some viracochas must 
mean that they are English Dutch every year brought from 
their land knives, choppers, taffety, and linen, things which these 
natives are need, and with them get barter very great riches gold, 
silver, pearls, and other things value. And this news appeared 
difficult and incredible they showed once knives and choppers 
and some taffety brought from the said Paytit not 
enquired whether those iron goods that they were showing were not 
some those that had given them; and when saw the great differ- 
ence that there was between the one and the other gave credit their 
relation. All these Indians say that the majority them Paytiti 
two three times year traffic and barter, and that the reason 
that they have these iron goods their possession. 


another these the further information given that 
was from the Dutchmen that these natives learnt their know- 
ledge the lake, and the rivers that disembogue from it, and also 
another fact some interest. Recio Leon thus tells 


Also, these Indians said that besides the riches these Dutch- 
men carried away from the barter the iron goods also much sand 
the shore the lake for the purpose washing cargo for their vessels, 
and when they asked them why they did not complete the washing they 
replied that their own land they the gold more easily. 


The presence these Dutch traders, then, the Upper 
Amazon among the islands the Omaguas,’ above the mouth 
the Jupura, during series years before 1624 may taken 
proved beyond all reasonable doubt. But so, whence did they 
come, and what route did they follow arriving Parauri 
practically certain that they did not come the Amazon. 
The Dutch founded settlement six leagues above Genipape 
which interesting record has survived. But this was 
least two months distant direct voyage from the locality 
question, and the settlement had already been abandoned some 

Explained another passage meaning ruddy foreign people visto 
gente rubia estranjera quien llamaran elles viracochas bermejos. 

the Caribs and other natives had only one name for Dutch and English 
(paranaghiri people from the sea) this doubt often arises. Fritz speaks the Dutch 
traders these parts 1692 English. Recio Leon other passages makes 
clear that knew that they were Dutch: hasta Laguna, auian nauegado 
que los dichos Olandeses les auian dicho (f. 473). 

Relation the king, 473. 

See ante, vol. xviii. 647 seq., 1903. 
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two years before the date Recio Leon’s narrative. Moreover, 
according contemporary evidence, the trade from Genipape con- 
sisted tobacco, annotto, and speckle wood; there not word 
about gold, the object which, according Recio Leon’s 
narrative, led the Hollanders Paytiti. 

This last word gives the key the direction which the 
Dutchmen travelled Parauri. close examination the 
extracts from the maesse campo’s reports will show that the 
Indians, his informants, though they talk glibly about Paytiti, 
never pretend have themselves entered the They state 
plainly that all they know about they learnt from the Hollanders. 
They see the natives (the Curuziraris wearing golden 
ornaments, and inquiring whence these were obtained the 
reply from the cocha, implying clearly place not close 
hand. The talk about the gold-bearing sand mere embellish- 
ment drawn from the wide-spread legend Dorado. definite 
indication its locality given, that lies near snowy 
cordillera the direction the new kingdom Granada, towards 
which numerous other Indians travel from Parauri. And, 
already stated, comparison this narrative with those 
Fritz, and others locates upon the river 
The route this gold-producing stream, one the earliest 
traditional sites Dorado and Paytiti, the Jupura, the 
Urubaxi, and the Negro, lay through the heart the country 
which the Manoas, the trading and dominant nation south-west 
Guiana, the Caribs were the north-west, were most thickly 
settled. 

The close terms friendship and intimacy which the 
beginning the seventeenth century subsisted between the Dutch 
and the Caribs has been fully dealt with earlier articles this 
the aid these agents the Dutch from the mouths 
the Essequibo and other rivers pushed their trade many 
directions into the far interior, and eventually made the Rio 
Branco into highway intercourse with the Lower Negro and 
the Lower Amazon. But between the warlike and trading Manoas 
and the warlike and trading Caribs perennial jealousy existed, and 
all evidence bearing upon their relations tends show that the 


Acuiia writes, All this diligence the Curuziraris] caused their traffic 
with the other tribes, who, forced necessity (as these things are not made their 
country), come for large cargoes them, giving exchange other things which are 
wanted the Curuziraris,’ and again the tribes the Jupura, Among these tribes, 
according information from the new kingdom Granada, the desired golden 
lake (Markham’s translation, pp. 101, 105). 

Now known, from the name the principal tribe its the Uapés. 
was the Uapés that Huten 1541 penetrated from Venezuela his search for 
Dorado, and from there the Omaguas. 

Dutch Western Guiana,’ vol. xvi. 661, 1901; ‘The Dutch the 
Amazon and Negro,’ vol. xix. pp. 14, 15, 
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Carib carriers came the borders what may described 
the sphere the Manoas, but did not advance within Such 
being the case Recio Leon’s reports the regular frequenting 
the Hollanders the Jupura—Urubaxi trade route seem 
imply the presence resident Dutch factors among the Manoas, 
and probably the maintenance some depot stores the neigh- 
bourhood the Uapés, suitably placed for keeping intercourse 
with the coast means the Caribs and with the interior 
means the Manoas. 

The scanty records that are available support this supposi- 
tion. his account what learnt from the natives 
near the mouth the Rio Negro some tribes who inhabited 
that river further inland writes, ‘They affirm that thickly 
peopled different nations, the last whom clothed and wear 
hats (sombreros), certain sign their vicinity the Spaniards 
This statement points long and close intercourse 
between some tribe the Upper Negro and Europeans. Nothing 
less could have induced Indians the far interior wear clothes 
and hats. One the best living authorities upon the Indians 
Guiana speaks three stages through which natives contact 
with white men pass before clothing adopted, and states that 
even when the clothed stage reached the garments are only 
worn the presence Europeans, and are thrown off the 
Indian with sigh relief soon alone with his fellows.” 
may taken, then, that whatever may have been the origin 
the semi-civilised condition this tribe clothed Indians men- 
tioned close intercourse betwoen them and European 
traders must have subsisted throughout the early part the 
seventeenth century. Nothing could have appeared more 
unlikely did not possess the reports Recio Leon. Among 
these clothed Indians may have been one the stores 
lying the trade route Recio Leon’s Dutch factors. 

Nor does this piece corroborative evidence stand alone. 
the Roteiro Padre José Monteiro Noronha, 
written 1768-9, the following passage occurs 


The inhabited Indians the nations Baniba Uere- 
quena, and others. Those the nation Uerequena, commonly called 
corruption the vowel Arequena, are distinguished very large hole 
between the cartilage and the lower extremity the ear; they place 
bunches straw. Among them are found many that previously 


Venezuelan Boundary Arbitr. Brit. app. ii. 71, 222-3. 

Brit. Guiana-Braz. Arbitr. Brit. app. vol. Rodriguez, 
Amazonas, 1684, 131, says this—the wearing hats, sign that they 
come contact with the Spaniards some city that they trade with settlements 
Christian 

Thurn, Among the Indians Guiana, pp. 200-1. Logien. 
Brit. Guiana-Braz. Boundary Arbitr., prem. mém. Annexe, vol. 
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communication with and knowledge white men used have Hebrew 
names, some pure, others with little corruption, Jacob, Joab, Jacobi, 
dozen leagues from the bar the Rio Icana the settlement 
Baptista Mabi, also inhabited Indians the Maniba 


Ribeiro Sampaio, his Diario written some six 
years later, follows Noronha but makes some interesting additions 
his account. says 


Yet further [than the comes the river Icana, inhabited 
many nations, the chief which the Baniba. too dwell the 
Uarequena nation, well known for its intercourse olden times with 
Europeans, and for its use Hebrew names, such Joab, Jacob, 
Jacobi This nation cannibal and celebrated 
for its use writing means knotted cords, after the manner the 
quipos the ancient Peruvians. 


Let noted that are here the extreme outskirts the 
Manoa country. The Banibas from which Samuel 
Fritz takes his name for the Manoas trading the Jupura, are 
probably the representatives the earliest settlers that nation 
the Negro basin. D’Anville’s famous map 1748 the river 
identified with this name, being called Manivas. 
Immediately below and running parallel with the larger 
river known the Uapés Ucayari. Now this last is, quote 
the words Portuguese writer slightly earlier than 
Padre Noronha, ‘the river which Fathers Christoval 
Samuel Fritz, and Condamine called Rio gave rise 
the story the golden lake Parima and the city Manoa, 
the exaggerated magnificence which seems more like the strange 
fancies poets than the serious efforts The 
Ucayari was not peopled by- these lived the Icana, 
close by, but the name Yquiari,’ which was known 
and Fritz, was the Manoa tongue, and those writers 
learnt through the medium the Manoa traders, whose 
presence the Jupura they tell. If, then, the Dutch factors 
Recio Leon’s reports were accustomed travel this same trade 
route might expected that should find traces their 
presence somewhere near the starting point that route, i.e. the 
river and here precisely those traces are found. 

Padre Noronha his visitation 1768 found living side 

Brit. Guiana-Braz. Boundary Arbitr. Brit. app. vol. 115. 

Two forms the same word. Raleigh calls them Anebas (p. 88, ed. Schom- 
burgk). They moved south-eastward from the Upper Orinoco the Negro. 
Noronha, have seen, uses both forms. 


See above, 230. 


algumas Noticias Geographicas,’ &c., MS. Biblioteca Municipal 
Oporto, 172, no. 10. 
Signifying white water.’ 
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side with the Manibas that river peculiar tribe, called Uere- 
quenas Arequenas, that, previously communication with and 
knowledge white men, used have Hebrew names, some pure, 
others with little corruption, such Joab, Jacob, Jacobi, Thomé, 
Thomqui, Now those words, pre- 
viously communication with and knowledge white men,’ 
mean before the Portuguese became acquainted with them. 
Noronha evidently imagined that his countrymen were the first 
who had intercourse with the natives the Icana, and the exist- 
ence among the Arequenas these Hebrew proper names does not 
seem have suggested him the obvious conclusion, which few 
years later they suggested Ribeiro Sampaio, that this nation 
had intercourse olden times with Europeans.’ But since the 
adoption Hebrew names the Arequenas came, must have 
come, from early intercourse with white men, those white men can 
scarcely have been other than Dutch. not only that from the 
end the sixteenth century onwards Holland was the home refuge 
for Jewish refugees from all parts and that these Jews 
took large part the colonisation but all Euro- 
pean nations Dutchmen more than any others were accustomed 
the use purely Hebrew proper The traditional use 
such names among these Arequenas can only accounted for 
the frequent visits them, not the residence, for considerable 
term years Dutch traders. But granting this, the further 
question naturally arises, why should these traders have selected for 
special friendship this particular answer that their 
name Arequena nothing but slight corruption 
that they belonged the Arecuna branch the great Carib race, 
and that their language, being Carib dialect, would intelligible 
all Dutchmen (such these factors the far interior must 
have been) experienced Guiana trading. Sampaio 
note the following characteristic habits the Arequenas: that 
they are cannibals; that they wear straw through their 
that they make use knotted cords like the quipus the 
Peruvians means communication. 

But such habits are also characteristic the Arecunas. The 


Fruin, Tien Jaren wit 80jarigen Oorlog, pp. 255-7. 

Ante, vol. xvi. 1901, pp. 650-1; Netscher, Les Hollandais 204, 
note 90. 

The list directors the West India Company the Amsterdam and Zeeland 
Chambers 1636 contains Jacobs, Johannes, Abrahams, besides the name 
Simon, Samuel, Elias, Jonas, Jeremias, David, Daniel, Matthias, Mattheus, and Job 
(De Laet, Verhael). single letter the Company the commandeur 
Essequibo, dated Aug. 1684, almost every name mentioned Biblical, Abraham, 
Samuel, and Daniel Beeckman, the ship Abram and Isaac, Jacob Jonge, Michiel 
Gangel, Jacobus den Erffer, Jacob Nolet, Salomon Roche, Isaac Keuvel, Rochus 
Abramsen, Thomas Thomassen, Samuel Nassy, Abram Biscop, Pieter Pedecoeur, Steven 
Keuvel (Hague Archives, Bouck van Brieven over Zee,’ 1675-1688, ff. 249-55). 
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words cannibal and Carib were originally When 
Spanish Portuguese writer describes Indian tribe 
Caribes may mean that they belong the Carib race 
may mean that they are Sampaio interpreted 
the word the latter sense, but the name the tribe, and may 
perhaps added the silence Noronha, make the former far more 
probable. Again recent times Mr. Thurn mentions the 
carrying straw the ears usage the Carib tribes, and 
the system quipu writing common the uplands British 

But, may said, the Arecunas live near Mount Roraima, 
what now British territory. Why should detached portion 
them have travelled far south the river Icana? passage 
Mr. Thurn furnishes the explanation. 


The Arecunas (he writes) grow, spin, and distribute most the cotton 
which used the Macusis and others for hammocks and other 
articles. The Arecunas also supply all blowpipes; for these are made 
the stems palm, which growing and beyond the Venezuelan 
boundary their territory, are procured the Arecunas, doubtless 
exchange from the Indians the native district that palm.” 


This palm, rather gigantic hollow reed, now known botani- 
Arundinaria Schomburgkii, from the name the great 
explorer who discovered the place where grew. 1839 Robert 
Schomburgk travelled from the district the Arecunas (Mount 
Roraima) the rivers Parima and Merewari Esmeralda, the 
Orinoco, and from thence the the Rio Negro. 
was Esmeralda that came across the Arundinaria and learnt, 
use his own words, that peculiar the sandstone ridges 
the Upper Orinoco, between the rivers Paramu and Mavaca,’ 
ie. district skirting the Caciquiari, and direct communica- 
tion with Rio Negro and the country the Manoas. would be, 
therefore, quite easy for party Arecunas, who had travelled 
the Paramu-Mavaca ridges search reeds for blowpipes, 
have pushed further the with supply the finished 
articles for the Manoa but yet remains shown that 
was possible for Dutchmen associated with them such 
journey early date the seventeenth century. 

have already seen that the Dutch during the first decades 
that century regularly frequented all the river mouths along 

Schomburgk’s Raleigh, 85. 

Thus Recio Leon, speaking the Guaragos, writes, Caribes, comé carne 
humana. 

Thurn, Among the Indians Guiana, pp. 39, 193, 198, 320. 

The Icana enters the Negro short distance below the mouth the 
Caciquiari. 

Brit. Guiana-Braz. Boundary Arbitr. Brit. app. vol. iii. 69, 
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what they called the wild coast Guiana,’ and before 1609 their 
factors were already communication way the head waters 
the Essequibo with the Manoas, who brought their gold orna- 
ments for barter the Parima Savannah. This, however, was 
not the route which this date Hollanders can have penetrated 
the Icana; they must have made their way the 
the Orinoco. 

The despatches the Spanish governors throw much light 
upon the ubiquity and daring the Dutch traders this period. 
Alonzo Mendes Castro, Jan. 1599, reports, ‘An immense 
swarm Dutch ships enter the various islands and ports the 
and finding them unprovided with cloth, which not 
sent from Spain, they sell them 1605 find 
whole series references Dutchmen trading inland the 
Orinoco and residing the interior. Andres Rojas Guzman, 
writing from Margarita, enlarges upon the Dutch contraband trade 
Cumanagoto, saying ‘it like fair, and they [the Dutch 
traders] communicate with one another Peru,’ while royal 


letter the same date the governor Peru comments thus 
the subject 


have been informed that the said provinces [of Peru] reside 
many persons natives the rebel islands Holland and Zeeland, and 
other Flemish who hold intercourse with them, and through whose 
means they have dealings and entrance into the ports and information 


everything, and great inconvenience allow them remain 
their 


The was given expel all these intruders unless they 
had been naturalised, but such order was sure remain 
considerable extent dead letter, partly from lack power 
execute it, partly because the trading capacity these Dutchmen 
was useful the Spaniards themselves. There are recorded 
instances which Dutch traders special skill and experience 
dealing with the natives were retained for years the Spanish 
service the Orinoco. One these was none other than that 
Aert Adriaansz Groenewegen who was the founder the colony 
Essequibo. 

his Description Guiana’ Major John Scott tells that 
the sixth colonie was undertaken one Captain Gromwegle, Dutch- 
man that had served the Spaniard Oranoque, but understanding 
companie merchants Zeeland had before undertaken voyage 
Guiana and attempted settlement there, deserted the Spanish service, 
and tendred himself his owne countrey, which was accepted, and 
despatched from Zeeland, anno 1616, with two ships and galliote, and 
was the first man that took firme foteing Guiana the good likeing 


Arch. Gen. Indias, Sevilla, press 54, case bundle 
press 141, case bundle Sept. 1605 and Sept. 1606. 
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the natives, whose humours the gent’ perfectly understood. erected 
fort small island thirty leagues the river Disseekeeb, which 
looked into two great branches that famous river. All his time the 
colonie flourished: managed great trade with the Spaniards the 
Indians with great secrecy. 


needless repeat here the account which has been given 
the English Historical this man’s forty-eight years 
service Essequibo, and the extraordinary influence which 
exercised over the and other native tribes. sufficient 
point out that any such systematic trading the far interior 
revealed the reports Recio Leon must have been 
him while still the Spanish service, and that such 
knowledge was not likely neglected him when became 
the head Dutch establishment the Essequibo. had 
not himself voyaged down the Negro least highly pro- 
bable that had been greater less extent fellow worker 
with those who did thus carry commerce with the Manoas 
the south. the actual steps that took open out trade 
routes the interior during the period between 1616 and 1639 
details have reached us, but that his Caribs had been accustomed 
before 1639, passing the Pirara portage into the Rio Branco, 
supply the tribes inhabiting the delta between the mouths the 
Negro and the Amazon with Dutch iron ware established the 
testimony passing down the Branco the Carib 
agents would skirt the sphere the Manoas,” their southern 
rivals commercial travellers, and the mouths its various 
western affluents and its junction with the Negro would able 
transact dealings barter with them. There also evidence 
show that communication with the Upper Orinoco was likewise 
kept means parties who penetrating inland 
this direction would thus enabled maintain intercourse with 
the Manoas from the other side. 

the period after 1689 this intercourse and the far 
south longer rests any way upon hypothesis and inference. 
The meeting Major John Scott 1665 with Jan Hendrickson 
and Matthias Matteson, two factors then the service the 
colony Essequibo, whom describes ‘as the two greatest 
travailers that ever were Guiana Christians,’ told him 
his Description Guiana.’ They became prisoners war 
him, the commander English expeditionary force, and 

Ante, vol. xvi. 1901, pp. 651 seq. Scott asserts that his information was derived 
from memoranda written Groenewegen himself. had the good fortune meete 
with some injenious observacions the former governer what had 


been transacted Guiana his time, whome the world obliged for many 
particulars this story.’ 


married Carib. Possibly organised it. Supra, pp. 243 seq. 
Venez. Boundary Arbitr. Brit. app. vol. pp. 88, 94-120, 
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from them learnt much that was great interest concerning 
the Hendrickson, who was Swiss, had been, says 
Scott, the service some Dutch Factor with 
the upland Indians Guiana,’ twenty-seven years. another 
passage these upland Indians are defined the same writer 
‘the Occowyes, Shawhauns, and Semicorals, great and powerful 
nations that live either under the line south latitude 

and over vast tract land the west and north, ex- 
tending themselves Rio these the Occowyes 
are the well known Accuways, tribe the Carib race, living 
chiefly the forest country between the Upper Essequibo and 
Mazaruni. Under the name may recognised the 
bank the Amazon below the mouth the Jupura. Their name 
may found Delisle’s map 1700 between two sites marked 
village and mines The ‘Semicorals’ are most likely 
the the mouth the Ucayali. The Shaw- 
hauns’ and then, with whom Hendrickson traded 
are thus identified with tribes lying the trade route Fritz’s 
Manaves, Managus, the Hollanders Recio Leon. 

Matthias Matteson, through various notices the Scott 
manuscripts, much Early life the Dutch service, 
was captured the Portuguese, acted captain Pedro Teixeira’s 
vessel the voyage Quito 1638, and some later date 
passed from the Portuguese the Spaniards. then, like Groene- 
wegen before him, ‘managed trade years for the Spaniard 
transferred his services the Dutch colony Essequibo, still under 
the direction the veteran Groenewegen. This man likewise 
described trading with the and others, whose 
habitations are 200 leagues south-east from neare the 
mountains the sun, where they have great riches.’ Scott tells 
further that from the stories the natives and the concurrent 
testimony these two men assured that two branches the 
Amazon and Orinoco, and only two, ‘agree and meet.’ Here 
are presented with the first recorded witness white men the 
existence the river Caciquiari. remarkable that these two 
men, Dutch officials, should the same time have been prisoners 
Scott. Further, worthy remark that Scott gives hint 
there having been any rivalry between them hostile character 


Ante, vol. xvi. 1901, 641; Brit. Guiana-Braz. Boundary Arbitr. Brit. Annexe, 
vol. pp. 4-5. Jan Moor and Co. 

Brit. Boundary Arbitr. Venezuelan Atlas, no. 36. 

See Fritz’s map, Brit. Boundary Arbitr. Brit. Atlas, no. 

Ante, vol. xviii. 1903, 654; Brit. Boundary Arbitr. Brit. app. 
vol. pp. 4-6. 

probably did not return with Teixeira from Quito. 
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their common exploitation the same Manoa country.’ The 
Dutchman, under whatever flag for his own profit nominally 
served, was first and foremost trader, whose one object was 
find new avenues and fresh markets for the sale Dutch 
commodities. is, indeed, highly probable the case Hen- 
drickson and Matteson that the twenty-two years these men 
trafficked the Hinterland Guiana they came into not infrequent 
contact, and that though each had his own special sphere action 
there were outlying districts, like that the Upper Negro, which 
from time time they may have joined common enterprises. 

During the next two decades the records are silent about the 
presence Hollanders the extreme south-west Guiana. The 
report Spanish missionary his experiences among the 
Omaguas during the years records, however, assault 
made 1681 upon village the Omaguas body hostile 
Indians led white men, who carried off some the inhabitants 
for slaves. The invaders were pursued the Omaguas, who 
coming upon them suddenly night succeeded not only libera- 
ting their friends but capturing two white men. the nation- 
ality these the missionary the time writing was doubtful, 
they had refused answer any questions, but was strongly 
inclined think that they are from the coast the 
north.’ The supposition itself proof that Dutchmen 
this date were not unknown among islands the Omaguas.’ 
This reference the Dutch 1681 brings within eight 
years the time when Samuel Fritz inserted his journal the 
interesting information about the Manoa traders and the route 
which they found their way into the Upper Amazon, with the 
consideration which this paper began. The preceding investi- 
gation has shown the high probability that these ‘Manaves’ 
Fritz the last decade the seventeenth century had commercial 
intercourse with the Dutch, and that the alliance’ between the 
two people, which reached its climax the days the powerful 
chief Ajuricaba, was really old standing. only remains 
strengthen this high probability two further pieces contem- 
porary evidence, the examination which has been purposely 
deferred until the end. They furnish additional links our chain 
testimony perhaps its most important point. 

Fritz’s journal there further reference the 
and their traffic gold. October 1692 writes— 


The Portuguese, after they had started, went stopped 

Printed full length two years later Manoel Rodriguez, 
Amazonas, 1684, pp. 378-96. 

fue esta Lusitanos Catholicos.’ 


Almost opposite the mouth the Yurua and but short distance from the 
Jupura. 
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ten days opposite the village, pulling the mainland. They 
also made clearing there the south side, saying they were coming 
settle not doubt they would so, account their 
great desire obtain the Indians from this side upwards for slaves, 
besides which they make out that through here they can find the gate 
enter the Dorado, which they imagine not far off. What 
ascertained from the Yurimaguas that those mines gold which 
mentioned above when speaking the Manaves Indians are watched 
over visibly man like Spaniard, who, according the signs, can- 
not any other than the infernal dragon, who that form guarding 
the golden apples. 


Here surely distorted version what has been suggested 
above the explanation the presence colony Arecunas 
among the Manivas the river Icana, distinguished their bear- 
ing Dutch-Hebrew proper names. They formed, were, 
kind Carib bodyguard resident Dutch factor, who thus 
found himself advantageously posted among that portion the 
Manivas Manoas who lived nearest the river Ucayari, the 
River Gold, and with communication down the Rio Negro the 
Branco the Jupura, the Caciquiari the Orinoco. 

That this not purely imaginative interpretation Fritz’s 
words can shown comparing the passage from the journal 
with some extracts from letter Francisco Menezes, governor 


Trinidad, the king Spain, dated Aug. The 
governor reports— 


now proceed inform your majesty that have received news from 
the city Guiana and from the auditor thereof that the Indians the 
Carib nation had come with number vessels from the head waters 
the Orinoco and the Rio del Airico, which where Dorado 
tradition known be, and that they proceeded the settlements the 
Dutch, order ascend with them the said head waters. 


Having heard this Menezes sent two officers the Orinoco far 
the mouth the Caura meet the Caribs and make inquiries 
the facts, with the following result 


They brought tidings that was certain the said Indians had 
ascended for the said discovery, whence, although already close it, they 
had returned, account some their companions having been 
drowned and their lack boats, but that prosecution the said 
discovery they had left one boat and captain and such companions 
the same nation, which close Dorado, which the house the 
man owner the gold, they call him. 


Here, then, the Orinoco version the same story that Fritz 
heard upon the Amazon. the same Dorado, i.e. the river 
Ucayari, that hovers before the eyes the Indians the mouth 
Archivo General Indias, Sevilla. 
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the Jupura and those the head waters the Orinoco, and both 
believe that lies great distance from them. Their actual 
knowledge, however, the vaguest, except the remarkable 


particular that the control the gold lies the hands 


individual who white man. The statement the Yurimaguas 
that ‘the mines gold are watched over visibly man like 
finds its exact counterpart that the Caribs that 
Dorado the house the man owner the gold, they call 
him.’ should also noted that his account the interview 
with the Caribs the governor Trinidad reports that they wished 
push far settlement Indians the same nation which 

the light that thrown upon the meaning these words, 
what has been said above about the settlement Arecunas 
upon the river they acquire significance they would not 
otherwise possess. The hypothesis the residence European 
factor among the Arecunas the Icana thus receives consider- 
able, because entirely fortuitous and undesigned, support. But 
so, must have been Dutchman, for yet another quotation 


must made before the value this letter Menezes 
exhausted. 


cannot refrain (he writes) from submitting your majesty’s royal 
consideration the paucity men, arms, and ammunition that there 
this province for the purpose being able resist any attack that might 
made the nations whom the Orinoco infested, wherein there 
are four settlements Dutch, fortified with forts and artillery, the 
one the river Berbice, the other that Essequibo, the other 
that Bauruma (Pomeroon), and the other that Surinam, all 
affluents the Orinoco; they have penetrated good way into the 
interior the country, and have very trustworthy information that they 
have even forges for smelting metals established the interior the 
country, matter which gives food for consideration taken together with 
the reports the said Caribs, for they said they were going search 
the Dutch Berbice, order with them their discovery. 


With this examination documents belonging the close 
the seventeenth century have reached the epoch Ajuricaba, 
with which began, and may claim have established the high 
probability continuous relations commerce and friendship 
between the Dutch itinerant traders and the Manoa Indians the 
far interior south-west Guiana and the delta 
during the whole period lying between 1606 and 1732. 


Yurimaguas and Carib explorers. 
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The Long Charles 


PART 


April 1671 parliament had been prorogued April 
1672, but the opening the Dutch war made the court 
unwilling face session. Accordingly the houses were further 
prorogued proclamation Oct. 1672, and again Feb. 
1672-8, which day they met, after interval more than 
twenty-one months, the longest thus far the reign. wasin 
pleasant mood that the commons came together. Apart from the 
misapplication the money voted parliament the events the 
recess had roused much opposition the country. Nor were darker 
suspicions absent. Temple had returned from the Hague with 
Witt’s views the relations between Charles and Louis XIV. The 
embassies the councillors William and Louis had borne fruit 
similar knowledge, and these and unguarded revelations 
within the cabal itself, suspicions the deeper designs the court 
had begun make their way among those the ministry excluded 
from the inmost secrets, and from them among men 
Charlton having been chosen speaker place Turner, the 
king delivered his speech from the throne. was bold, even 
defiant. Only his desire ease men from the burden govern- 
ment, began, had occasioned the long intermission, and had 
now called the houses consider the war into which had been 
forced. urged the payment debts and obligations arising from 
it, particular the sums stayed the stop the exchequer. 
defended the declaration indulgence, denying that was 
for the benefit papists, and expressing his intention uphold- 
ing the church England, and declared would ‘take any 
contradiction his policy ill’ and that was resolved 
the declaration.’ defended the raising troops, denied im- 
plications subverting law and property, and boldly avowed his 
intention increase his forces the spring. The new chancellor, 
declared that word the royal speech was with- 
Temple’s Memoirs; Miss Foxcroft, Halifax; Christie, Shaftesbury, ii. 112 ff. 


called error chancellor the exchequer. This was the office 
which had held until received the great seal the autumn 1672. 
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out its full weight, and particular supported the war, concluding 
with his fiery phrase, Delenda est Carthago! unprecedented 
second speech the king called attention the filling seats 
vacated during the long recess elections held under the chan- 
cellor’s writ, without warrant from the 

The commons once forced the thirty-six members thus 
chosen withdraw, declared the chancellor’s writs void, and 
ordered new elections. Having vindicated their privileges they 
voted supply the sum 70,000/. month for eighteen months. 
With reference the declaration indulgence they resolved, 
168 116, that penal statutes matters ecclesiastical cannot 
suspended but act parliament, and addressed the king this 
effect. Pending his reply they introduced bill for the ease 
dissenters from the church England matters religion. In- 
terrupted the retirement Charlton and the election Sey- 
mour, courtier and privy councillor, Speaker, they were further 
embarrassed the delay the royal answer. When came 
was found evasive and unsatisfactory, and they drew another 
address. His majesty, they said, still seemed assert that his 
dispensing power had never before been questioned was mis- 
informed,’ and they asked with unanimous consent’ for ‘full 
and satisfactory answer.’ Against the word ‘unanimous’ the 
court party ventured divide, and were beaten 182 77. 
The king, hard pressed, appealed the lords, and the commons 
proceeded with their bill. Meetings dissenters, they deter- 
mined, might held places appointed this act, and others 
established the king from time time. They refused 163 
107 exclude protestant dissenters from the house, and, 
complement this bill, they introduced and passed measure, 
famous the test act, which oaths were tendered making 
impossible for conscientious catholics remain any place 
power trust. The lords’ amendments, including one 
except the servants the queen and the duke York from these 
provisions, were rejected, and pensions were refused 142 
102 those deprived place this act. naturalisation 
bill, favouring protestant refugees from the continent, was com- 
mitted, 108 61, and with this and minor matters they intro- 
duced bills grievances. The first, Irish affairs, concerned 
itself chiefly with the the second, poorly framed, included 
martial law, quartering soldiers, imprisonment, and such matters 
England arose from the war. 

But further action was stopped the king. March 1673, 
adjourned the houses till October, thanked them for the supply, 
called attention the general pardon had issued, 


Twenty-nine members had died, three had become judges, and four, including 
Clifford, had been elevated the peerage: Christie, Shaftesbury, ii. 121 ff. 
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the completion unfinished business when they met again, and 
gave his assent eight public and eleven private acts. Several 
bills, including that for the ease protestant dissenters, were thus 
postponed and ultimately failed. Yet the session was none the 
less one the most important the reign. houses sat fifty- 
two days, and the average divisions rose 224, indicating 
growing interest. The change membership before the session 
ended rose thirty-nine, increasing the total 220. But was 
defining the commons’ position politics and religion that this 
session particularly important. Its action indicates what had 
long been felt, that the fear the fanatics which had prompted the 
Clarendonian persecution had finally given place fear catholi- 
cism and arbitrary power. Moderate churchmen and dissenters 
now joined hands against the catholics, and the two bills gave 
evidence that alliance. this there was attempt embar- 
rass the administration. The circumstantial story supply being 
due bribery finds confirmation the debates. And though 
the commons seemed their addresses take away from the 
crown that dispensing power they had granted the conventicles 
act the preceding session, their motive was shown what 
followed. They were resolved that the dispensing power should not 
used for the benefit catholicism. Their policy was 
alliance between churchmen and protestant dissenters, with tolera- 
tion the latter parliamentary act, but without comprehension 
catholic 

The test act caused minor revolution English affairs during 
the ensuing summer. duke York resigned his post 
admiral, Clifford retired from the and many lesser 
officials followed suit, raising much apprehension the public 
mind. The admiralty was put commission with Prince Rupert 
first lord. The treasury fell Sir Thomas Osborne, now 
Lord Latimer and presently earl Roberts gave place 
Annesley lord chamberlain and Ormond was recalled the 
council. There, least, the new protestant party was supreme. 
One thing, however, remained irritate the nation. The marriage 
between James and the catholic princess Mary Modena was now 
pushed rapidly forward. Before this matter, coming hard the 
results the test act, even interest and participation the 
Dutch war languished, while popular feeling against French and 
catholic interests supposed behind the match rose great 
height. Oct. approached became evident 


Burnet, History Own Time, part vol. ii. ed. Airy. 

Grey’s Debates, ii. 1-181; Parl. Hist. iv. 501-85. 

The duke resigned June, the last day the test act; Clifford the 
18th: Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1673, pp. 377-8. 
July. 
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might find expression attempt the part the opposition 
prevent the marriage. obviate this, well secure 
another supply from new session, the court resolved imme- 
diate prorogation. The houses met, but before the royal summons 
could served resolution already prepared against the marriage 
was hurriedly introduced and passed the 

The issues the protestant succession and parliamentary 
government thus defined the house were taken many 
quarters outside. Every election contest became battleground 
them, and the struggle went more and more against the court. 
Beside the old country leaders new champions ranged themselves. 
William Sacheverell, the ablest parliament man his time, came 
during the session 1670; his great ally, Powle, learned pre- 
cedent, the following year. The men the Revolution began 
make their way into affairs. The entry Wharton into the com- 
mons 1672, characteristically after contested election, less 
significant than the entry Halifax and Essex into the council, 
Sunderland into diplomacy, Danby into the treasury, about 
the same time. Now also begins the great age tract and satire 
and lampoon. Milton and Dryden, Marvell, Locke, and horde 
lesser writers were drawn into the struggle and beside the more 
serious pamphlet addressed the intelligence the reader there 
appeared the revival old form political attack, addressed 
chiefly prejudice and passion. Lists members, with details 
place pension character, passed from hand hand and, added 
successive owners, furnished more amusement than, and doubtless 
influenced many votes as, the serious productions. Meanwhile 
there was rapid growth devices carry elections and 
influence members within the house commons. the one hand, 
the purchase votes, the wholesale bribery constituencies, 
the pressure corporations, the use court and ministerial 
influence, government servants, even soldiers, the corruption 
election officers, the suborning sheriffs, and various methods 
family and financial pressure electors, observe skill and 
resource generally ascribed only much later and more sophisti- 
cated age political corruption. the other hand the pressure 
the commons was less severe. The court dinner men, the 
placemen and pensioners, the packed committee, the direct influence 
the king and his family and companions, the more open use 
money, revealed the era political management well under way. 
soon became mere dabbling corruption,’ but system, 
open and even expensive the practices usually ascribed 
Walpole himself. Nor was the least effect the new ecclesiastical 

Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1673, Oct. The Speaker was late ‘The 


old corner’ with great warmth called him the chair, but refused till Mr. 
Powle threatened address him where sat. 
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policy the reopening the conventicles under royal protection and 
licence. Henceforth hundreds sprang into existence, and though 
parliament forced the withdrawal the declaration the policy 
licence was not thereby much disturbed, and species practical 
toleration was 

The houses had been prorogued Oct. for week. Their 
temper and opinions had neither time nor opportunity alter 
that brief period, but the speech the king meeting them 
again breathed far different spirit from that which 
began the preceding session. had hoped, said, announce 
honourable peace, but Dutch obstinacy had disappointed his 
expectations, and therefore asked further supply continue the 
war. not only trusted that they believed him steady main- 
taining his professions and promises regarding religion and liberty, 
but was ready give instances his zeal that cause, and 
concluded urging attention the debt due the goldsmiths 
which had resulted from the stop the exchequer. Shaftesbury 
then enlarged the hopes peace, striving explain and efface 
his warlike speech the preceding session, and urged supply and 
the goldsmiths’ claims. But the house gave little heed king 
chancellor. adjourned without returning thanks for the speech 
debating its contents, and attacks were made the Speaker for 
his partisanship and the creation Newark borough 
royal patent. The king’s reply the address concerning his 
brother’s marriage precipitated the struggle. The commons, 
said, evidently lacked information; the marriage had already 
been completed, with his consent and authority, and since parlia- 
ment had not protested when the duke had formerly been engaged 
marriage treaty with another catholic could 
not suppose this match disagreeable them. They retorted 
voting address against the match, 184 88, and resolved 
prepare general test incapacitating papists from civil military 
office, place parliament, from coming within five miles 
court. They declined vote supply till the eighteen months’ 
assessment was exhausted, unless peace was refused the Dutch, 
and only when the kingdom was effectually secured against popery 
and papist counsels, and grievances redressed. against 
popery was prepared standing army was voted grievance and 
address that effect drawn up; and attack the French 
alliance and the ministers, Lauderdale particular, was progress, 
when the houses were hurriedly prorogued Nov., under cir- 
cumstances partaking both violence and conspiracy the part 
the court. The king his closing speech deplored the neces- 
sity prorogation, encouraging did the hopes his enemies. 
declared the necessity giving time for all good men recol- 

Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1672-3, The archduchess Innsbruck. 
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lect themselves, and consider whether was not better discuss 
matters religion and England’s only competitor sea rather 
than ‘things less importance.’ Thus ended the shortest and 
sharpest session the reign. had lasted seven days and had 
produced bills and granted supply. Its one division showed 
272 members the house, and, short was, six new men, in- 
cluding the two from Newark, took their seats, raising the total 
226. The court party had for the moment utterly broken down 
the court measures had been repudiated, its policies and ministers 
were alike condemned, and the opposition was correspondingly 

None the less the court held its course. Its first move was 
punish those suspected secret opposition its measures. 
Immediately upon the prorogation the seals were taken from 
Shaftesbury and given Finch. The late chancellor turned 
once the opposition, which found him ally, well 
informed and daring, who fulfilled the French ambassador’s fore- 
boding discarded minister, ill-conditioned and clever, much 
feared.’ His place the administration was taken large 
measure Danby. The court then completed its arrangements 
for the marriage James and Mary Modena. far was 
apparently 

The king met the houses Jan. with speech full 
gracious phrases. hoped, said, that had done his 
part towards satisfying them, and expected them theirs. 
The way peace was through war, and urged supply for the 
fleet and payment the goldsmiths. alliance with France 
believed had been strangely misrepresented them, there 
were secret articles dangerous consequence. set those charges 
rest was ready submit the treaties without reserve 
committee the houses, which might examine and report their 
true scope. alike strain was followed the new lord keeper, 
who strove influence the houses against the Dutch. But 
was vain that they appealed parliament strengthened 
resolution and information the support given Shaftesbury 
the opposition. The houses began uniting address the 
king for general fast account the calamitous condition 
the kingdom, due the war and the papists. They resolved, 
191 debate the royal speech before returning thanks for 
it. Two resolutions were then introduced which, like the address 
for fast, seem show the hand the arch-agitator now 
opposition. The first was for the redress grievances, the sup- 
pression popery, and the removal counsellors popishly 
affected otherwise obnoxious dangerous government, for 

Parl. Hist. iv. 586-610; Grey’s Debates, ii. 182-223. 
Christie, Life Shaftesbury, vol. ii. ch. xiii, xiv. 
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the better security the protestant religion. The second desired 
the king hold the militia about London readiness suppress 
the papists the first sign tumult. 

The commons then began their attack the ministers. 
Lauderdale, already named the house, was the first victim, and 
the king was requested remove him from his counsels. Buck- 
ingham was the next, but, unlike his colleague, refused suffer 
silence and appeared before the house. Its questions indicate 
the opposition programme. Who, they asked, had conspired against 
the liberties the house, and received money from the govern- 
ment; who had advised the king raise army, make and 
break the triple alliance, sign the French who advised 
the stop the exchequer, the declaration indulgence, the attack 
the Smyrna fleet, the second French treaty, the prorogation 
parliament? The duke’s cleverness availed little, and the house 
voted address against him. Arlington, charged with promoting 
popery, embezzlement, extravagance, and treachery, fared better 
his defence, and was acquitted 166 127. Meanwhile bills 
were introduced for the more speedy conviction papists, for 
more stringent tests for officers, for the better regulation elec- 
tions, and presently those measures prevent imprisonment 
beyond seas and greater expedition the Habeas Corpus writ 
criminal cases which foreshadowed the famous act 1679. The 
king presented peace proposition from Holland considered 
the houses. They advised its acceptance and turned again 
grievances. The creation Newark borough royal 
patent roused fears that such means might employed for con- 
trolling the commons. The raising troops brought request 
that all forces enlisted since Jan. 1673 should disbanded, 
and the financial situation produced bill prevent illegal 
exactions. The anti-catholic sentiment flamed attack 
the worthy Pepys, suspected adhering that faith. Neither 
the Dutch treaty now submitted, nor the royal assurance that 
before the commons’ address had been framed orders had been 
given reduce the army less number than 1660, and 
that the Irish troops should sent back, availed stem the tide. 
bill for better attendance parliament was introduced, and 
debate Irish grievances begun. 

The king might well despair accommodation. His con- 
cessions had been ignored, his promises discredited, his motives 
impugned. Feb. 1673-4 met the houses prorogue 
them. The peace, said, had been ratified, spring was approach- 
ing, and winter being better for business had determined 
dismiss them till the 10th the following November, and mean- 
while would endeavour satisfy the world his steadfastness 
protestantism and security property. gave assent 
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bills and for second time session ended without acts grants 
supply. Still the forty-three days during which the houses sat 
included some the most important events the reign. Peace 
had been forced upon the king, and much the effect the 
French alliance had thus been broken. Parliament had compelled 
the disbanding the army England, and indirectly the forces 
Scotland and Ireland, and had effectually prevented any possible 
resort arms the king his ministers. had driven one 
his advisers from place and another from power, and the almost 
unprecedented appearance two ministers voluntarily the bar 
the house defend their actions was once striking 
tribute its strength and the advance the doctrine 
ministerial responsibility. The failure all bills prorogation 
involved the Habeas Corpus act, but the principle was established 
which ultimately became law. The division average 253 indi- 
cates the ever increasing interest the struggle now being waged, 
while the bye-elections brought sixteen new members into the 
commons.™ 

With this session the rule the cabal came toanend. Clifford 
had been removed the test act, Shaftesbury had been dismissed, 
and Buckingham now followed him into opposition. Lauderdale 
was relegated the conduct Scotch affairs, and Arlington, 
presently promoted the powerless dignity lord chamberlain, 
was succeeded Sir Joseph Williamson secretary state. 
those who had been the council 1661 scarcely one remained. 
Two generations leaders had passed away the third, now coming 
into the conduct affairs, was endure till the Revolution. The 
commons had altered less. Since the accession the cabal 113 
new members had entered that house, that 242 seats had changed 
occupants since 1661. More than 200 those who sat the 
commons then had disappeared, and some those chosen under 
Clarendon had turn given place those elected since his fall. 
Court and country alike showed appreciation the new force thus 
brought into the commons. This was evident not only debate 
and division. Increasingly during the administration the cabal 
there appeared those darker sides political management, force 
and fraud elections, bribery the house, and the innumerable 
arts which corruption keeps party alive. there were 
other proof that the court was losing ground should have 
sufficient evidence the more open and more corrupt methods 
management. But there are other proofs, and chief among them 
the divisions. Under Clarendon these had averaged 156; under 
the cabal they rose 213. Closer study reveals that this increase 
parliamentary activity was accompanied corresponding de- 
crease the strength the court party. great divisions the 

Return Members; Parl. Hist. iv. 611-66 Grey’s Debates, ii. 
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majority sank from 100 under Clarendon the 
earlier days the cabal, then 40, soon 20, and the end 
approached was, more often than not, turned minority. The 
complicated situation the later years, when one part the 
council often frankly opposed the policy advocated the other 
part, robs these figures any exact significance far the 
ministry concerned but shows clearly the declining influence 
the permanent factor, the court. The change parliamentary 
sessions further emphasises this. During Clarendon’s administra- 
tion the houses sat some 644 days, and their sessions were but 
little broken irregular prorogation and adjournment; under the 
cabal, parliament, disturbed these devices, sat irregularly and 
for only 429 days. This irregularity was further reflected the 
number measures which became law. These under Clarendon 
reached total 103 public and 102 private acts, besides those 
the convention then re-enacted; under the cabal they sank 
respectively and 86. The increasing average divisions, 
the shortening the sessions, the diminished legislative activity, 
the use adjournment and prorogation block the opposition, 
the decline the court party, and the rise corruption indicate 
the change English politics large, apart from any question 
leaders and opinions. 

Above all, perhaps, find the changes membership clue 
much that obscure this period. That many royalist 
churchmen, who had forced through the reactionary measures 
the early years, might have changed their minds time went 
may well Yet that this alone could produce the 
house whose actions have just been described surpasses our belief. 
And that house should become once more independent and 
more corrupt paradox which has tried the ingenuity his- 
torians explain. the bye-elections find least one ex- 
planation. When discover that the great majority the lists 
pensioners and placemen now being prepared were composed 
men elected before 1667, find additional confirmation 
fact established other grounds, that the opposition grew 
part alliance between the moderate royalist churchmen 
with the original presbyterian party, but larger measure the 
new men coming into the house bye-elections. This time 
led that political phenomenon often ascribed these years, the 
rise parties. Losing more and more its hold over the house, 
coming more and more into disfavour with the nation, and en- 
countering successive defeats the polls, the court turned bind 
its older friends more securely its cause places and pensions, 

the King,’ said Harrington, call Parliament the greatest cavaliers 


England, they men estates, and let them sit but seven years, and they will 
all turn Commonwealth men.’ 
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strove more and more influence elections improper means 
seat its members without regard the results the polls. 
are often told that the election 1679 the arts political 
management rose height never before seen England. But 
more careful study these bye-elections discovers the source 
whence the methods 1679 were derived. Few indeed are the 
devices not set foot these days, and increasingly after 1670, 
influence the electorate. All this naturally led organisation, 
first the part the court, then its opponents. was 
vain that men like Sir William Coventry inveighed against this 
tendency circumstances were making inevitable, they were 
making equally inevitable some change political machinery 
meet the new situation. That change was foreshadowed the 
appearance Buckingham and Arlington before the commons. 
The fall the cabal revealed the anomalous position the 
ministry later events were make that position untenable 
any body ministers. 

The men who held power the complex period the cabal 
have been bitterly attacked and but feebly defended. Yet 
remembered that they suffered, like the puritans, from the 
literary skill Clarendon, whose pages the evil that they did 
lived after them. difficult judge the cabal whole, for 
lost its unity early. For many acts the catholic section 
dominated the king and his brother little excuse can made. 
But other respects the measures the cabal compare favour- 
ably with those any other period the Restoration. its 
desire for greater personal liberty, for more freedom religious 
belief, for the reform judicial procedure, was distinct advance 
upon the administration Clarendon, less than its re- 
organisation government, and its growing attention trade and 
colonies and finance. Its mistakes were not few, yet something 
must allowed men who, like Shaftesbury, strove hold the 
king spite himself English protestant policy. And 
though Witt was naturally prejudiced favour the men 
who had signed the triple alliance, his earlier statement that the 
cabal was reckoned the ablest ministry Europe was not without 
significance. The obscure and mysterious intrigues its mem- 
bers—particularly, would appear, Ashley and Buckingham— 
with the fanatics, gave the court grave suspicions their loyalty, 
but these not belong our present 

The fall the cabal raised the head affairs Thomas 
Osborne, now lord treasurer and soon created earl Danby, who 
had for some time enjoyed the increasing confidence the king. 
Brought early into public life, had acquired mastery busi- 
ness, especially finance, while his long training affairs had 
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made him not only good administrator but manager men 
scarcely inferior his great rival Shaftesbury. Although had 
been one Clarendon’s principal opponents, was strongly 
royalist and Anglican his sentiments, and hated France 
and catholicism. Thus, like his predecessors, strove mould 
king and commons his position, did, middle 
ground between them. the preceding change administra- 
tion, the accession Danby power, though marked some 
alteration policy, was accompanied few changes personnel. 
The defining issues and the rapid and conscious evolution 
true party system did much clear the complicated political 
situation under the cabal. drawing together the remnants 
the old royalist churchmen and recruiting through court and 
official favours, places, pensions, and direct bribery, the new 
minister organised fairly efficient party the commons. 
this added the force the lords, nearly all times strongly 
royalist, and the authority the Speaker, Sir Edward Seymour, 
whose knowledge the management the house was equalled 
only his devotion court interests.” 

With such support Osborne prepared meet parliament, 
where, spite his skill and courage, his position was one 
great difficulty. Not only was the opposition strong numbers, 
ability, and consciousness success, and the court party corre- 
spondingly depressed, but the political and constitutional situation 
made the ministerial position almost untenable. The king and his 
personal advisers had come definite policy turning the 
French alliance. this Danby and the commons were alike 
opposed. But the conduct foreign affairs pertained yet 
the royal prerogative, which, already threatened the commons, 
Danby would have been the last abandon. has been found 
easy many writers discredit the Restoration ministers. 
Their sins were doubtless many. Yet the situation even the 
most honourable and upright men placed Danby’s position, 
striving once carry the administration and preserve the 
peace and honour his country and the crown, was desperate 
indeed. was all times difficult, was rapidly becoming 

Parliament had been summoned for Nov. 1674, but the 

See Burnet’s History Own Time, part vol. ii. ff.; Danby, Memoirs, 
1679, pp. 1-10; Christie, Life Shaftesbury, ii. 312; Carte, Life Ormond, iv. 
541; Dict. Nat. Biogr. 

There much material the Leeds MSS. for such judgment. One must 
not, indeed, misled Danby’s alterations his earlier letters his old age, 
order put his actions more favourable light. With respect bribery compare 
Danby’s papers, Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 28080. Howard’s charges expenditure for 
this purpose were part denied Danby, but these papers appears that from 


March 1676 June 1677 Danby spent and next year Howard, 
auditor the exchequer, countersigned these accounts. 
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change the administration made longer recess advisable, and 
the houses did not meet until April 1675. Meanwhile advan- 
tage was taken embassy William Orange concerning the 
Grand Alliance offer him again the hand James’s daughter 
Mary. the former William complained that English 
troops served the French army, but were denied the allies. 
the latter said that the princess was young, and himself 
was engaged war which the result was uncertain. Failing 
any satisfactory material here, the speech from the throne was con- 
fined general conciliation. The houses had been summoned, 
said the king, discover what was necessary secure liberty and 
property, establish right understanding between himself and 
his subjects, and confound the devices their enemies, chief 
among which was the project dissolution. This proposition, with 
many encomiums the commons’ fidelity, declined entertain. 
had done much, said, and would much more, extin- 
guish the fears and jealousy popery and show his zeal for the 
church England, and concluded commending their 
attention the necessities the fleet and the advisability tem- 
perate and moderate counsels. The lord keeper followed with 
speech, rather sermon, amazing length, exhorting the 
houses strain mingled piety and loyalty support the 
crown. The commons voted thanks for the speech and introduced 
the Habeas Corpus bills which had failed the last prorogation, 
and bill against levying money without act parliament. They 
proceeded address the king for the removal English troops 
from French service. The imprisonment member led 
declaration privilege and the expression fear that such 
measures might used the court remove its opponents from 
the house. 

With these preliminaries two matters arose which dominated 
the entire session. The first was bill introduced the court 
the lords for imposing oath little less than passive obedience, 
which was bitterly opposed the minority under Shaftesbury. 
The second was the resumption the attack the ministers 
the commons. While fierce debate went the lords over the 
new oath, address was moved the commons against Lauder- 
dale for his arbitrary counsels, and impeachment against 
Danby much the same grounds. The addresses against 
English troops the French service and against Lauderdale (119 
99) were carried, but the attack Danby failed, did bill 
prevent parliament men from holding place (145 113). The 
address against Lauderdale the king evaded with more than 
common but the troops agreed that though 


the grounds that the acts alleged were committed 1663, before Lauder- 
dale was Scotland; and that what words were spoken were covered the act 
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could not withdraw those then French pay would 
others from entering that service. After heated discussion the 
matter was dropped for the time resolution not ask that all 
troops withdrawn, which was carried the Speaker’s vote (173 
Meanwhile the passive obedience bill passed the lords, 
and fears were entertained that might due course pass the 
commons well. But this juncture there burst out quarrel 
between the houses question privilege, which neither con- 
ference nor royal intervention availed extinguish and parliament 
was accordingly prorogued June, after session fifty-six days. 
The king’s speech expressed disappointment the success his 
designs, there being some reason believe that the 
opposition had used, not fomented, the quarrel order check 
the designs the court. public acts received the royal assent, 
and thus many, like the Habeas Corpus bills, again failed 
become law. The heat the session appears the rise the 
average divisions 248, while the accession new mem- 
bers seats raised the total 

The first session Danby’s administration brought the party 
issue into sharp relief. The introduction passive obedience bill 
into the lords and the defeat opposition attempt withdraw 
all English troops from French service the revived court party 
and the Speaker displayed once the methods and strength 
the minister. Only the adroit use the old jealousies between 
the houses had saved the opposition from surprise and defeat. 
one direction the situation had cleared. The sentiment 
France and catholicism had crystallised into practical issue, the 
withdrawal English troops from French service. Affairs the 
continent gave that question much importance. The death 
Turenne, the retirement Condé, and the successes the young 
duke Lorraine the ensuing summer more than counter- 
balanced French successes the Mediterranean, and became 
more than ever necessary Louis that the English troops should 
retained and England prevented from joining his enemies, 
parliament desired. turned therefore his old plan sub- 
sidising Charles secure English neutrality. But the lesson 
French diplomacy had not been lost his opponents. The rela- 
tions between William and the anti-French party were expanded 
and utilised secure the aid the parliamentary opposition, now 
organised, and supported the nation, bring England into the 
alliance against France. Beuningen, therefore, for Holland and the 
allies generally, began campaign with this end view, and was 
ably seconded the Spanish ambassador, Ronquillo. the other 


indemnity, and, taken up, would ‘cause men fear their security under the first 
act oblivion.’ Grey’s Debates, iii. 107. 
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hand the French ambassador redoubled his efforts keep Charles 
firm and build interest among the commons. much 
stress must not, indeed, laid upon the wholesale purchase 
parliament men the effect upon English politics these means, 
now hereafter. Some convictions were doubtless stimulated 
outside influence, some votes were bought; but cannot assert 
that the gradual evolution popular sentiment was much affected, 
despite the exaggerated and misleading statements diplomatists, 
more often deceived than 

The houses reassembled Oct. 1675, and were met 
appeal from the king forget the disagreements the preceding 
session, least defer them until the business the nation was 
transacted. made the usual references the protestant reli- 
gion, his debts, and supply, especially urging the removal the 
anticipations his revenue. had been extravagant, said, 
though not much people believed, but promised re- 
trenchments and reminded the commons that had been three 
years since asked anything for his own use. With this and the 
lord keeper’s assurances the royal devotion parliament 
and the session began. But the commons showed 
little disposition accede the royal requests. They declined 
remove anticipations revenue, 172 165. They revived 
the old appropriation customs the navy, and added that 
clause the bill supply, 151 124. Though they voted 
(176 150) sum 300,000/. for twenty ships, the opposition 
divided motion put this money into the chamber 
London instead the exchequer. That reflexion the honesty 
the administration was defeated 171 160, but was re- 
solved series decisive votes that the sum now appropriated 
should kept and accounted for separately the exchequer, 
that penalties should imposed for diverting misapplying it, 
that strict account should made the commons, and that 
other tax should laid that session. The increasing attempts 
the court influence the house produced resolution that the 
king requested summon members proclamation only, and 
that the elections freed from prayer commandment’ the 
court. committee the state the nation was again set 
foot, and atheism and debauchery referred evils con- 
sidered. Jesuit threats against French protestant pastor, 
Luzancy, having been reported the commons, bill was intro- 
duced hinder catholics from sitting either house parlia- 
ment; and when the king appointed member high sheriff 
Yorkshire the commons declared him incapable holding both 


Sidney, Barillon rules all not deceived.’ See also Dalrymple, 
Memoirs Great Britain and Ireland, 180 ff. 
145 103, 143 118, 146 117, 147 131. 
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positions. Little was hoped from such session, and the 
old dispute between the two houses breaking out afresh the king, 
bribed Louis dismiss the houses, seized the opportunity 
prorogue them for fifteen months (22 Nov. thus 
eluded address dissolve, which had already had vexed 
career the lords, and prevented attack the administra- 
tion.” 

The sudden prorogation connivance the Speaker was 
unsatisfactory the commons the session had been the king. 
its thirty-one days besides supply had produced but one 
public and seven private acts. The average divisions had risen 
261, and eight new members had taken their seats, making 
total 271. The court attempts control the commons 
pressure from the lords, direct influence individual 
members, through elections, and the use the Speaker’s 
authority had been strongly resented and the first two practices 
bitterly attacked. Supply had been voted with sparing hand and 
under stringent conditions, and attempt made exclude 
catholics from both houses. yet, however, the real cause 
dissatisfaction parliament and nation with the crown found 
adequate expression. This lay the attitude England towards 
continental affairs. was the desire Englishmen attack 
France. this they had hitherto been checked the king, who 
had relied his prerogative preserve neutrality foreign 
affairs return for the French subsidy. had now not only 
prorogued parliament for period which left grave doubts its 
legality, but during the recess received further supplies from 
Louis exchange for treaty which each king agreed not aid 
the other’s enemies nor sign treaty without the other’s consent. 
Charles could not but have been aware the consequences his 
acts; and the inquiry presently set foot the minister 
discover the strength, armament, and supplies the various royal 
strongholds, including the Tower, the number officers who could 
relied the king, the number churchmen, dissenters, and 
catholics throughout the realm, and the forces the royal disposal 
seem hint more sinister Danby strove 
appear the champion parliament, repressing criticism 
its legal status, now seriously questioned. The coffee houses 
were closed proclamation and authors tracts prosecuted. 
But neither these measures nor the efforts the French ambas- 
sador affected the members who came the new session which 

Parl. Hist. iv. 740-803 Grey’s Debates, iii. 289 iv. 54. 

Grey’s Debates; Return Members; Leeds papers Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
28042, and Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. pt. vii. pp. 14-18 (reports, lists dissenters, 


from Bishops Morley and Ward, 
Diaries the time, Parl. Hist. iv. 803-806. 
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The royal speech did little reassure them. was, said the 
king, allow opportunity repair the misfortunes the pre- 
ceding session, recover and restore the right use parliaments, 
that the interval had been long since they had last sat, and 
hoped they had had time enough consider and resolve against 
such conduct for the future. would not his fault the nation 
was not made happy the consultations parliament, and 
was ready give satisfaction regarding the church, liberty, and 
property. insisted three points—the building ships, the 
avoidance quarrels between the houses, and the continuance 
the excise revenue now about expire, addition the other 
supply. Neither these words nor their elaboration the lord 
keeper diverted attention from the absorbing question whether this 
legal session Shaftesbury and his party, believing that the 
nation was with them, urged the illegality the session under 
old statute Edward III, and pressed for new election. The 
minister retorted attack the opposition lords, five 
whom, vote the upper house, were committed the Tower for 
contempt. More moderate counsels prevailed the commons, 
where 193 142 the session was adjudged legal. The attempt 
dissolve having failed, measures were introduced for the better 
control elections, the number and importance which had led 
malpractices recognised national evil, for the payment 
members, for the legalising the borough Newark, for the 
expulsion its members and order for new election, and for the 
removal catholic from the house. Besides these proposals and 
one for the reform the court chancery two measures were 
brought which, purporting further secure protestantism and 
the protestant succession, seemed the commons mask 
design modify both favour catholicism, and were accord- 
ingly defeated. 

But the business supply and foreign affairs gave chief impor- 
tance the session. The successes France, especially sea, 
produced grant for the fleet (199 165), and pro- 
vision that tonnage and poundage should appropriated the 
same purpose (211 165), and perhaps even influenced the con- 
tinuance the excise the king (189 156). resolution was 
carried remove English troops from French service, declaring 
those instrumental sending Englishmen into that service since 
May 1675 enemies the king and kingdom. Above all, there 
was exchange answers and addresses between king and 
commons, which marks the chief political interest the session. 
This began with address requesting the king make such 
alliances would secure the kingdom, quiet the people, and save 


Parliament having been prorogued for more than year. 
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the Spanish Netherlands. The king replied evasively that agreed 
with the houses the importance preserving Flanders, and 
would use all means consistent with the peace and safety the 
kingdom that end. After interval occupied miscellaneous 
business, chief which was the repeal the old embargo 
Irish cattle, the commons, seeing result from their address, 
moved another like terms, adding promise aid case his 
action led war with France (131 With the suggestion 
French war the question entered its second stage. The king 
answered that certain changes the foreign situation made 
supply carry out his policy absolutely necessary. The commons 
offered him permission borrow account the 
already voted. accepting this the king declared that 
the whole amount was essential his plans, but the commons 
replied that many members were now absent and that further grants 
these circumstances would unparliamentary. They asked 
the same time for the adjournment promised them, and added that 
when they met again they had little doubt that had mean- 
while entered into the desired alliances plentiful supply would 
forthcoming. With this the houses adjourned 

The attack the prerogative foreign affairs The 
commons negotiated with the crown like independent power— 
indeed, almost like superior. Yet, displeased was, the king 
considered that might yet gain something from the situation. 
The congress Nimeguen, which had been opened July 1676, 
was still session, apparently far ever from settlement. 
might yet act mediator with credit the kingdom and 
profit himself. The project marriage between William and 
Mary was therefore revived, the fleet was preparation, and the 
commons could managed might yet win. Accordingly, when 
parliament reassembled May, sent word desiring con- 
sideration his last message, contemplated speedy adjourn- 
ment. The commons replied reviving the committee the bill 
withdraw English troops from French service. The king called 
the members Whitehall, assured them his good faith, but 
declared would take further steps till supply was assured. 
The commons retorted with address requesting forcibly and 
definitely alliance with Holland and other states against France, 
and promising supply the conclusion such treaties (182 
142). The king answered that the commons had intrenched the 
undoubted right the crown make peace and war, ‘now more 
dangerously invaded than any time when the sword was not 
drawn,’ and that appeared was rather their leave than 
their request that should make alliances. Should consent 
this, said, prince Europe would believe that the sovereignty 
Debates, iv. 63-355 Parl. Hist. iv. 807-70. 
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England rested inthe crown. With this adjourned the houses 
July. Amid scenes great confusion, which the Speaker 
played arbitrary part behalf the court, the commons 
The violation their privileges this occasion was 
repeated when the houses met the date named, only 
adjourned Dec., and was further aggravated the publication 
the king’s last message, denouncing their position. Some con- 
fusion meanwhile prevailed the royal counsels. The houses 
were ordered proclamation adjourn themselves Dec. 
April 1678; but fact they met earlier, Jan. 1677-8. 
This alteration was due events outside the house. Charles had 
asked and obtained increase pension from Louis, but 
now gave his assent the marriage William and Mary, which 
was accordingly solemnised November. Next attempted 
mediation between France and Holland. But had overshot his 
mark. overtures were rejected Louis and his pension cut 
off. retaliated January concluding new triple alliance 
with Holland and Spain, recalling the English troops from French 
service, sending fleet the Mediterranean, and summoning 
parliament for earlier date.” 

They came together therefore Jan., but were met 
message from the king that had great news communicate, 
but matters were not yet ripe, and they were accordingly ordered 
adjourn the 28th, the Speaker again asserting his authority 
behalf the crown. The king finally met the houses the 
28th, with the announcement alliance with Holland save 
Flanders, which with due assistance could not fail that end.’ 
The troops had been recalled from France, and was necessary 
have ninety ships and 30,000 40,000 men once, the money 
for which should appropriated strictly desired. had 
already spent far more than their appropriation fitting out the 
new and old, and had paid besides for rebellion 
Virginia, war Algiers, and share his niece’s marriage 
portion. That marriage, indeed, was noted one reason for 
supply.” party urged immediate debate the speech 


Parl. Hist. iv. 870-9; Grey’s Debates, iv. 355-91. 

See especially Ranke, Hist. England the Seventeenth Century, iv. 36-40. 

For the situation parliament compare the Leeds papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
28042. Danby’s memorandum April 1677 follows 

men’s fears are grown both great generall now they are 
successes France, neither his nor any his ministers shall have any longer 
creditt acts not speedily appear one way the other their satisfaction. That 
upon this will not only depend all good can bee expected from another session 
(in hope make good future establishment never) but dare with 
confidence affirm that the next session (without something done meane time) 
will not only bee worst that ever yett saw but that hearts people will 
alienated the government that there will few concerned for change 
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the opposition desired delay, consider its contents, and were 
successful. After sharp attack the Speaker for his recent 
action adjourning the house against its will, the speech was 
discussed. its face was fair enough Charles, urged forward 
into war, appearance war, home and abroad, seemed 
last have given way. But the commons remembered the events 
1672-3, which they had been tricked into supply for war under 
false pretences, and they feared another trap. Ultimately they voted 
address thanking the king for marrying his niece the prince 
Orange, and requesting him submit treaty which would 
leave Louis better condition offend his neighbours than the 
treaty the Pyrenees, and lay embargo all French trade 
during the war, promising, that event, full support. 
the day they voted for funeral and monument 
Charles 

The royal speech with all its force and directness had one defect. 
evaded the point the address and demanded supply the 
basis treaty not consonant that address, and one whose 
details were not divulged. desired,’ said Littleton, ‘has 
been usual thing done and may done again, which see 
this treaty. the ambassadors sign, and the states agree it, 
would never stay for satisfaction from Madrid but give money 
presently upon The arguments against this advanced the 
secretaries seem feeble enough this distance. The one spoke 
the Italian princes, the other urged the unneighbourliness the 
embargo The effect was arouse suspicion the 
court’s insincerity. Nor did the king’s answer the address mend 
matters. ‘He was surprised,’ said, that contained much 
should not and little should.’ His speech had been made 
both houses the failure consult the peers the answer could 
not but lead confusion the addresses. They had asked for 
league, offensive and defensive, with Holland against France, 
Spanish Netherlands, promising supply return. Such 
alliance had been made, but instead supply received only 
old promises under new conditions. There was not time con- 
clude treaties with numerous and distant allies, but the league 
with Holland assured the rest. Without supply negotiations would 
hindered stopped. had already advised them the 
inroads made the prerogative their former address. They 
now ignored his protest, proceeding offensive his authority and 


itt whatever offers Even money given this itt must taking 
time when house will bee empty consequently bee esteemed such surprise 
will render those members liable such censures they are loth 
undergo.’ urges further reasons for alliance with Holland and Spain against 
France, and other places under the same date notes the means resistance else- 
where mentioned. 

Grey’s Debates, vi. 43-4. Thid. vi. 44. 
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most other men’s judgments. The request that the most 
Christian king reduced the Pyrenean treaty declared was 
determination only for God Almighty,’ for the event 
war cannot foretold. the embargo French goods, 
believed that assembly ever gave great provocation the 
whole world without force money. Yet, spite all this, 
would agree, before, with their aid, not weary till the peace 
Christendom was restored beyond the power any single prince 
disturb. short, concluded, ‘war and peace are the 
the king, and you think will depart from them you 
are mistaken. The reins government are his hands, and 
has resolution and concern keep them there. you desire 
alliances vote supply, and that speedily.’ 

The opposition was not daunted. They recalled that the triple 
alliance had been laid before the house, and that offers had been 
made show the French treaties committee. What,’ they 
asked, the end the present treaty?’ Was all Europe 
know, and they alone, whose hands lay the means carry 
out, left the dark? have asked for treaty,’ said 
Coventry. treaty you have. Now vote supply.’ What kind 
treaty?’ retorted Littleton. ‘Show the treaty, and 
meets our wishes will vote supply.’ Hints were thrown out 
French influence the ministry and among the Nor 
were these hints without foundation. that moment the French 
ambassador was negotiation with king and minister, which 
presently resulted promise 6,000,000 livres for dis- 
The foreign situation gave further cause for alarm. 
The estrangement among the allies over the ill results the 
campaign 1676, the growing coolness between the old republicans 
and the Orange the prince’s marriage, the capture 
Ghent the French, all tended towards the acceptance the 
French terms now offered the congress Nimeguen. The 
Dutch republicans wanted peace, William and England wanted 
war, Louis desired English neutrality, Charles needed army 
and Only fear rebellion prevented his acceptance 
Louis’s offer for dissolution. 

The great historian the period, with his eyes fixed con- 
tinental war and diplomacy, passes slightingly over the bickerings’ 
king and parliament. Yet these lay not alone the great 
question the prerogative, but small measure the event the 
war itself. Amid such conflicting interests the path the com- 
mons was not clear, yet they pressed forward war. They voted, 
151, into committee supply, and after bitter 
debate compromised resolution vote money for support 

Grey’s Debates, vi. 62-76. 
Cf. Ranke, History England the Seventeenth Century, iv. 48, 50. 
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the present alliances with the states-general for the preservation 
the Spanish Netherlands and lessening the power France. 
Ninety ships and 30,000 men were agreed to, with the important 
proviso ‘during actual war with France.’ The land charge was 
agreed to, 147 131. One the secretaries discouraged the 
God forbid,’ said, that anything should done the nation 
could not have the debate adjourned,’ retorted 
member the opposition, ‘that the king’s ministers may consult 
their masters whether are have war war with the 
French king.’ The navy charge was agreed to, 102. The 
amount supply occasioned great perplexity. million pounds 
was ultimately voted, with proviso ‘to enter into actual war 
against the French and the poll bill which part the 
sum was raised was tacked clause prohibiting the im- 
portation French goods for three years, beginning with March. 
The commons’ address the king, asking for immediate 
declaration war, was modified the lords, but the changes 
were rejected the commons; and after several futile conferences, 
the laying information against the Jesuits before the houses, 
and some minor business, March parliament was adjourned 
the commons’ request April 

Adjourned again the 15th, and thence the 29th, the 
commons met that day under the speakership Sir Robert 
Sawyer, for Seymour had temporarily retired the result bitter 
attacks his partisanship earlier the session. After further 
information regarding popish recusants had been laid before them, 
the houses attended the king. The lord chancellor related the 
situation foreign affairs since March 1676. Reminding the 
houses the alliance with Holland, explained that, though the 
king had taken steps extend that alliance, had thought fit 
take the advice the houses before declaring war. defended 
the course adopted the ground that the commons’ addresses 
had not recommended immediate war, but alliances, especially with 
said that Charles had furnished the prince Orange 
with wife, and the allies with troops, and that the Dutch had 
obstructed negotiations, and made separate peace better terms 
than those offered Nimeguen; and concluded with further 
request for advice. ‘We have made all our addresses for war,’ 
said Clarges succinctly the ensuing debate, ‘and the chancellor’s 
speech hear nothing but peace.’ see the treaties,’ added 
another: ‘we have given away the nation’s money for actual 
war, and turned into was ordered finally that 
the king should asked communicate the house all the 
leagues and treaties involved the chancellor’s statement. 


Grey’s Debates, 1-268; Parl. Hist, iv. 
Grey’s Debates, 269-70. 
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clause against popery was added, declaring that more money could 
not given for foreign war till more stringent rules were en- 
forced home (129 89) and especial request was made for 
the French proposals, the English negotiator’s instructions, and 
the French reply. length the treaties with Holland were pro- 
duced, the speech re-read, and for three days the 
debate went on. The commons resolved that the treaties were not 
pursuant their addresses nor consistent with the good and 
safety the kingdom. address was accordingly ordered 
‘advising and desiring’ that the king should enter into the present 
alliances and confederations the emperor, Spain, and the 
Provinces for the vigorous carrying the present war against 
the French king and securing the good and safety England, that 
all other states and princes should invited join the confedera- 
tion, and that peace should made with France without 
general consent. The king replied that was surprised the 
address, but having asked advice both houses could not con- 
sider the matter till advice had been given concurrently. 

This evident attempt postpone, temporise, and refrain from 
war roused the commons the last pitch resentment. The 
petition right was called for and read. address was ordered, 
desiring the king remove from his presence and councils those 
who had advised the answers the commons’ addresses May 
Jan. Lauderdale was mentioned name, and attempt 
adjourn debate failing, 144 103, further address against 
him was carried, 137 The addresses were then prepared 
and presented the house. The court endeavoured prevent 
their consideration, and was defeated, 176 174. The para- 
graphs were carried 170 167 and 169 166, motion 
adjourn was defeated 158 150, and the address concerning 
Lauderdale was added the other. Open charges treachery 
and double-dealing were made against the administration, even 
against Charles himself, and the struggle reached crisis 
May, when the commons presented their address the king. 
Previously advised its contents, said shortly that was 
extravagant was not willing speedily give the answer 
deserved. the 13th prorogued the session till May, first 
explaining the lords that had received address from the 
commons which could but resent highly, having seen the ill 
results arising from such documents. had determined there- 
fore prorogue the houses, allow them consider what they 
ought do, and had chosen tell them this because had 
been well satisfied with the dutiful behaviour their house. 
Thus ended one the most remarkable sessions the reign. 
had lasted days, and although more divisions (69) were taken 
than any other session average had been maintained. 
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Despite the length the session and the great political interest 
shown, but two public measures, one which was supply, became 
law, though private bills were enacted. The change mem- 
bership reached the unprecedented figure seats, raising the 
total But was not these changes the averages 
division alone that the importance the session rested, however 
much they reveal the cause and circumstances the political 

Few acts this any parliament have been variously con- 
strued the address which ushered the session, and which, with 
the ensuing events, marks sense the climax the parliament. 
the one hand described genuine burst loyalty the 
prospect war with France. the other represented 
shrewd device the country leaders, bribed France, demand 
war from Charles terms which made war impossible for him. 
fact was combination the two, but enough point 
out here that, whatever the motive, the position the country 
party proper this time was the logical and consistent outcome 
long-standing policy. The result was the raising army 
and navy, the withdrawal English troops from French service, 
and their entry into that the allies. The caution they showed 
might well have been the result fear king who had received 
money for one purpose 1672-8 and devoted opposite 
who had not long before expressed open contempt for parlia- 
ments and hinted the advantages army, and who had 
been during all this time engaged negotiations with France for 
any event the opposition seemed now about 
triumph one the two great questions before the country, that 
the French war. Before their determined attack the last 
defence prerogative, next the succession, seemed about 
yield. long separated the ministry, king and commons were 
again engaged close quarters. The failing strength France, 
-despite her successes, however, determined Louis make last 
effort withdraw the English from the struggle which they 
were now entering. The ten days the recess involved another 
negotiation with Louis, who, now treaty with Holland, offered 
livres Charles condition that, unless the States 
should agree the French terms within two months, the English 
troops should withdrawn from the continent, save garrison 
Ostend, and that parliament should prorogued for four 

Statutes; Return Members; Journals the House Commons Parl. Hist. 
iv. 956-77 Grey’s Debates, 268-390. 

Cf. Dalrymple, Memoirs Great Britain and Ireland, 183, 185, 189 ff. for 
the widespread fears the army then being raised means overpowering the 
popular party (Ruvigny’s letters Louis XIV). 


Cf. Dalrymple above: for Charles’s letter regarding the treaty, 212; for 
the treaty itself, 213 (27 May). 
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The negotiation being secret, the king had important news 
communicate the houses when they assembled May 
1678. reproached the commons with their actions the pre- 
ceding session. announced that much had happened abroad, 
and affairs were violently drawn’ towards peace. His own un- 
alterable resolution avowed the saving Flanders war 
peace, and asked for supplies keep his forces foot. 
One branch his revenue was now expiring; 200,000/. had been 
borrowed the excise, and the prohibition French commerce 
attached the poll bill had destroyed his revenue from that 
source. Against this tacking together unrelated matters 
especially warned the houses, and referred them the chancellor, 
whose speech combined exhortation and account foreign affairs 
with amplification the king’s words. peace war 
The commons resolved that war were meant they would support 
it; not, they would take measures disband the forces. The 
king evaded the address. ‘The most Christian king,’ said, 
phrase always distasteful the commons, had offered armistice 
till July. Its result might peace, but, case were not, 
asked for supply maintain the army and navy till then. 
paid high compliment the character the army and asked for 
repayment the 200,000/. promised him. The fear standing 
army was not lessened the royal tribute the character the 
forces now foot, and the ideas the king were more than sus- 
pected. The temptation use the troops conveniently hand 
might prove too much for Charles’s easy conscience. The commons 
resolved, therefore, May that supply should granted 
disband all forces raised since Sept. 1677. The king urged 
that certain towns Flanders must given under that reso- 
lution. The commons agreed (177 162) repay the 200,000/. 
charged the they resolved (167 164) that the time 
for disbanding troops should not extended till July, but that 
forces beyond seas should kept foot till that date (172 
166); they also refused entertain any motion for supply beyond 
that contained the speech from the throne, after three days, 
the same time passing navy and ordnance accounts. 

the 18th the king again addressed the houses. Peace, 
said, was ready determined, but was necessary maintain 
the charges holding Flanders and keeping the navy. Eng- 
land had acquired reputation abroad raising 30,000 men forty 
days, besides navy ships. the parliament desired 
hold the balance affairs abroad, pursue war with Algiers, 
and enable him pass the rest his life quiet, they must 
settle the revenue had been the preceding Christmas, and 
raise year addition for him. return, would 
ready pass act for the navy and ordnance, and 
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consent such laws they should purpose for the good the 
nation. reminded them, conclusion, the princess Mary’s 
portion not yet wholly paid. The commons, fearing 
such vote would make the king independent parliament for life, 
refused 202 145 into committee for the 
consider the compensation for the prohibition French trade. Upon 
this sprang violent attacks bribery the house. Tests were 
proposed determine the matter, and, though these were carried, 
committee impose them was defeated through court manipula- 
tion, 100 With the raising for the payment 
and disbanding the forces, and consequential measures, messages 
from the king, disagreements between the houses, and further in- 
formation regarding papists, the session wore close, till 
July Charles prorogued the session till Aug., declaring his in- 
tention have session till winter, but keep the houses 
call short prorogations, account the situation foreign 
affairs. Aug. they were accordingly reprorogued till the 
29th, thence Oct., and finally Oct. The houses had been 
session days; they had passed nine public and twelve private 
acts which became law. seats changed hands the 
commons, making total 338, and the average divisions rose 

The two sessions just passed form one great period centring 
the attempt the commons force the king into war against 
France, the consequent attack the prerogative, the raising 
troops, the negotiations with France, and the disbanding the 
Few periods English history have been the occasion 
more controversy than this. consider the letters and 
despatches foreign ambassadors and rulers the time, 
can hardly fail believe that the leaders the now triumphant 
opposition, bribed France, sought only the humiliation and em- 
barrassment the crown, desired war, and their adroit atti- 
tude posed constantly the promoters hostilities while making 
them impracticable the terms they imposed the king. If, the 
other hand, consider the straightforward narrative the debates 
and votes the commons find warrant for such assump- 
tion, but rather intention make war and the same time safe- 
guard the nation from the results royal duplicity and the danger 
government force, policy once consistent, statesmanlike, 
and intelligible. this may, the results were not far from 
the wishes the commons. After infinite negotiations, broken off 
the last moment, and apparent recrudescence the war 


Return Members; Statutes. The charge that the country party defeated the 
imposition tests concerning bribery made some writers not supported the 
accounts the debates (especially Grey, appears rather that they were 
the victims trick. (Parl. Hist. iv. 977-1004 Grey’s Debates, vi. 1-111). 
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English intervention and William’s desire for the continuance 
hostilities, the peace long promised was signed and ratified 
Holland and France August, and ultimately the other 
its terms the peace the Pyrenees was not 
indeed re-enacted but the Netherlands were saved, Holland was 
actually the gainer, and though Spain lost some places she recovered 
more than the exertions the French would naturally have given 
her. Setting diplomatic perplexities aside, the peace Nimeguen 
was check the ambitions Louis XIV. The entry the 
English forces into the war had considerable degree determined 
the signature the treaty. Their entry was due, more than 
any other cause, the persistence the commons their policy 
French war which had now effect been carried out. 
moment earlier months the interests the French and the 
opposition had apparently coincided. Each desired dissolution. 
But the one desired parliament, the other new parliament. 
that neither was successful and their interests immediately 
diverged. The French turned once their only real hope, the 
the opposition reverted their war policy and forced 
through, aided the differences which arose between Charles and 
Louis. With that success culminated the real struggle the 
parliament the triumph the nation through the opposition.” 
foreign affairs alone had filled the summer 1678 the ensu- 
ing session parliament might well have resulted nothing more 
than further discussion about money and the army. But the 
negotiations Nimeguen drew end there sprang 
England one the most famous all real pretended conspira- 
cies English history, the so-called Popish Plot, which its 
sudden rise cut sheer across the prevailing current politics and 
upset moment the existing situation. Some rumours 
renewed catholic and especially Jesuit activity have already 
noticed reported the commons the preceding session. 
August Charles was warned Jesuit plot against his life. 
This, bolstered vast superstructure fable raised 
various informers who presently appeared the scene—Tonge, 
Oates, and Bedloe—the seizure certain incriminating letters 
Father Coleman, Jesuit, secretary the duke and then the 
duchess York, which reflected some real designs re-establishing 
catholicism England, was brought before the council the weeks 
preceding the meeting parliament. The information thus laid 
was evidently false many particulars that was received with 
just contempt the king and his immediate advisers, and had 
not been for two most unfortunate circumstances would doubtless 
Ranke, History England the Seventeenth Century, iv. 52-3. 


considering the opposition whole not forget that the country party 
was combination groups whose interests and alliances often varied. 
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have rested there. The first was the simultaneous determination 
the two great rivals, Danby and Shaftesbury, use the plot 
each for his own purpose, the former overthrow the French and 
catholic interest court, the latter put down his rivals, pro- 
testant and catholic alike. The second was the alleged murder 
the magistrate Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, before whom Tonge and 
Oates had made their deposition, and the discovery his body 
four days before the meeting the 

The events the summer took the conduct affairs from 
the hands moderate counsels both sides, from the leaders 
the commons less than from the minister, and the popish plot 
introduced violent struggle which, with the defeat the exclusion 
bill, fell. just short civil war. the outset all this seemed, 
the king least, avoidable, and though the houses met Oct. 
1678, high state excitement, his speech was calculated 
quiet alarms. spoke the peace lately signed, the 
payment forces left foot, and their reduction. 
adverted the all-absorbing plot only declare his suspension 
judgment, fearing say too much too little, and prefer- 
ring leave the matter the law, meanwhile taking pre- 
cautions against assassination the introduction popery. 
But while the king wisely minimised the danger, the 
ratives the principal informer, Titus Oates, were laid before the 
commons and the plot was launched the troubled sea 
politics. The commons threw themselves into the matter with 
much excitement, asking for fast day, for the removal 
catholics from the royal palaces, London, and Westminster, the call- 
ing out trained bands London and the vicinity, and appoint- 
ing committee decipher the Coleman letters. These added 
fuel flame fanned the testimony the informers less 
than the silence Coleman, now confined Newgate. Five 
catholic lords accused complicity the designs were sent 
the Tower. Lords and commons alike agreed sit continuously, 
and series addresses were sent the king. was requested 
remove the duke York from his presence and counsels, 
tender allegiance and supremacy all servants the 
royal palace and others, keep the militia ready, and one third 
foot for fortnight, and search for catholic arms. 
ried these attacks best might but when Secretary Williamson 
was sent the Tower for issuing commissions officers from the 
French service, and dispensations catholic officers, released 
him, and for this and other actions came into conflict with the house. 
Meanwhile the commons passed bills raise and reform the 

Grey’s Debates, vi. 112-401; Parl. Hist. iv. 1016-1075; Christie, Life 


Shaftesbury, ii. 287 Lingard, History England, 346 ff.; Ranke. See also 
Pollock, The Popish Plot. 
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militia, for the easier and speedier conviction papists, and 
disband the forces. For this last purpose the king demanded 
money, which was ultimately granted, though with proviso 
which was paid into the chamber London. Upon 
the accusation the queen Oates for complicity the plot 
the king was requested remove her from his presence well. 
But passing the catholic disabling act neither mentioned 
the addresses nor passed the militia bill, alleging that took 
control that body out his hands, though agreed later 
sign modified bill. 

Meanwhile Ralph Montagu, ambassador Paris, had quarrelled 
with Danby, and, doubtless instigated Louis XIV, returned 
England and obtained seat the commons secure privilege 
with view attacking the minister. Danby had his papers 
seized, but their being opened the house, Montagu’s 
artifice, there appeared first two letters written the preceding 
January and March under the direction the king, demanding 
money from Louis for peace. The disclosure was fatal, and 
Danby was sacrificed. Two days later appeared the articles 
his impeachment. The main division was vote recommit, 
which was defeated 179 and the articles were carried sep- 
arately votes 179 144 and Danby 
with treacherous control foreign affairs, against the authority and 
desire the king, secretaries, and parliament, with raising stand- 
ing army, hindering parliamentary sessions, wasting money 
pensions and secret service, and making excessive gains himself. 
Thus unworthy intrigue Danby’s administration came 
end. the minister, possible, and avoid further diffi- 
culties, the king met the houses Dec. announced his unwil- 
lingness prorogue, but declared himself ill-used, would appear 
the end; and promised disband the army, prosecute the 
plot, and secure religion law established. there upon pro- 
rogued the parliament till the 4th ofthe following The 
houses had sat sixty-nine days, and produced but one act which be- 
came law, that disabling catholics, with the exception the duke 
York, from sitting either house parliament. The average 
divisions rose 265, and five seats changed hands, raising the 

Thus ended the last session Danby’s administration, and, 
proved, the long parliament itself. Jan. 1678-9 par- 
liament was dissolved proclamation and writs issued for new 
election. Unfortunate was the time for this long delayed dissolu- 
tion other course Every resource management 
had failed only the most desperate exertions had Danby been 
able maintain the failing cause the crown the commons 


Parl. Hist., Grey’s Debates, above. Journals the House Commons. 
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long. his own admission had spent over 
secret service and pensions the preceding two years, and 
was charged with spending much more. fell, indeed, side 
stroke the midst great crisis, but had events run their 
course the result could not have been long deferred. the four 
years his administration the houses were session 386 days, 
against 428 under the cabal and 644 the time Clarendon. 
After the first prorogation they sat longer than during any similar 
period the cabal, but means regularly under Clarendon. 
But the sessions were long this last period they were far from 
fruitful. Compared with the 205 acts the first administration and 
the 146 the second the third produced but twenty-three public and 
fifty-four private acts, seventy-seven all, while the averages 
division increased the same periods from 151 213 and finally 
But was the cumulative change membership which not 
only was largely responsible for these other results, but which became 
one the chief, hitherto neglected, factors the situation. 
When Danby came the head affairs 240 seats the commons 
had already changed hands, and 200 men sat the house who 
had not been there 1661. When was driven from power 
ninety-seven more had been added. the original parliament 
little over 500 members more than 200 remained, while 
even those elected during the administration Clarendon 
considerable proportion had been replaced. have seen how 
the court majority was annihilated Danby’s administration. 
There definite connexion between this and the change 
membership. would idle argue that all these new men 
went into opposition, but there doubt that large majority 
them joined that party. the long list courtiers and 
pensioners contained tract called Seasonable Argument 
perswade all the Grand Juries England petition for New 
Parliament (1677), notable that the men there enumerated 
fifty-five entered parliament between 1661 and 1668-9, forty-four 
between 1668-9 and 1673-4, and but four from that time the 
end. the face these changes membership, the temper 
opposition the court, less than the actual situation 
the commons itself, where the crown was forced from position 
after position, seems impossible that the minister could have 
saved himself except giving way and inducing the king yield. 
And must believe that the decision dissolve was influenced 
small degree this circumstance. general election 
seemed hardly more feared than the signal victory the 
opposition such bye-elections those which had but two sessions 
before returned fifty-nine new men the house. 

The parliament thus ended was not merely the longest all 
English importance yields only that long parlia- 
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ment the first Charles which had raised many the questions 
this endeavoured settle. not only re-established the bases 
civil and ecclesiastical government amid the ruins left the late 
troubles, but went further. settled the relations church and 
state, Anglican and nonconformist which have endured part 
almost our own day, part still remain. made good 
principle and practice the control finance the commons. 
determined the status catholics for century and half. 
enunciated those protests against illegal taxation and against 
government standing army with its consequent abuses, the 
quartering soldiers and martial law, which have found place 
every Anglo-Saxon constitution since. reformed the judicial 
system, and though events beyond its power interfered with the 
enactment its Habeas Corpus bills, the principles then formulated 
became law the days its immediate successor. made good 
the doctrine ministerial responsibility parliament far 
the constitutional arrangements then permitted, and began that 
series changes which led the present system. overthrew royal 
powers matters ecclesiastical and substituted for them those the 
commons, made inroad the royal prerogative foreign 
affairs, the last great line defence short the succession and 
not only suggested the exclusion bill but began that connexion 
with William which culminated his accession the throne. 
Yet was not revolutionary assembly any time. had 
obtained control the finances, but had not that shown 
inclination push its advantage unduly. attacked the non- 
conformists bitterly days when conspiracy stirred the land, 
but when the fear the sectaries passed relaxed its severity, and 
time had protestant dissenter, such, been excluded from 
its membership. passed the test act, but refused proceed 
extremities against the duke York, even the crisis the 
popish plot. early 1672-4 laid down programme 
rights and held Charles nearly the political machinery 
the day allowed. was hurried the actions the king and 
the catholics into the excesses 1679-80, but neither nor its 
successors followed Shaftesbury beyond legal resistance, leaving 
them futile conspiracy and failure. 

The house commons indeed supplies the real connexion 
between the civil war and the revolution 1688; and the 
commons rather than the leaders which give the correct measure 
public There alone one may find that continuity 


Dalrymple his Memoirs Great Britain and 186 tends 
identify the popular party with the opposition lords. But the very despatches 
quotes distinguish sharply between the ‘cabal’ and the ‘opposition’ many 
particulars. The long-lived misapprehension started Dalrymple now being 
cleared (cf. Miss Foxcroft’s Halifax, 124; Airy, Charles IT. 305). 
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ideas and events which study the court foreign affairs fails 
for its change sentiment, due part alteration 
opinions but still more its change membership, did more than 
make Charles’s attempt govern perpetual parliament im- 
possible. accomplished purpose which gives clue the com- 
parative apathy that fell upon England after the exclusion bill. 
Two solutions this have been suggested, the natural reaction fol- 
period violent passion and the moderation which shrank 
from further civil strife. There is, perhaps, strange 
may seem, moderate men had won what they desired. The king 
gave his catholic and French policy and lived within his means 
his opposition Holland was abandoned with the marriage 
William and Mary; his extravagance was curtailed, his army dis- 
banded. the matter the succession had stood firm, and 
here the majority the country was with him. Out the wreck 
saved his throne and the The control money, the 
securing personal liberty Habeas Corpus, the reform the 
judiciary, the exclusion catholics from public life, the practical 
toleration protestant dissenters, the virtual direction foreign 
policy, the enforced abandonment the army, and large share 
the control the ministry: these gains were surely enough 
satisfy their side the people, anxious for parlia- 
mentary government and unwilling push the crown extremity 
wholly emasculate it, rested their victories. his side 
the king accepted the situation after one fierce blow antago- 
nists who had pushed too far advance the main body the 
people, and accepted gracefully that many historians, blinded 
the fate the exclusion bill and the conspirators, award him 
victory never won and assign him success would have 
been the first disclaim. 

The part played Charles, seen the light parliament, 
appears, indeed, far otherwise than when viewed, generally 
has been, from the point view the court foreign affairs. 
His successes this period lay precisely that direction where con- 
stitutional means had not yet been devised check royal action, and 
this was primarily foreign affairs. Where seemed carry 
his point domestic questions was either for the same reason 
because his policy coincided with that the nation. the 
former event his very success almost invariably resulted the 
prompt closing that line royal activity parliament, and 
the prerogative suffered greater permanent loss during his 
reign than almost any similar period English history. 
With all the advantages tradition and immunity his foreign 
policy broke down, and natural causes overthrew his idea 
perpetual parliament. was forced disband the army for 
which longed, break the alliances favoured and enter those 
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disliked, conceal his faith and oppress the religion would 
have exalted. the eighteen years this parliament achieved 
success which was any sense permanent; neither esta- 
blished nor carried through any policy worthy the name. Least 
all did sueceed any real sense imposing his will upon the 
nation opposition theirs, harmonising his policy with 
the wishes the people. 

The reign Charles has value its own, indispensable 
any clear understanding later history, time origins 
both foreign and domestic affairs. Not much the real history 
the time found the courtier memoirs which much 
stress has been laid. That, seems me, lies the parliament 
and especially the growth the opposition the commons 
and study this leads one more and more the conviction 
that the Revolution 1688 was, its date, accident, and 
that some such movement might well have come any time the 
preceding fifteen years. may even further and say that 
there much material gradually coming light which suggests 
that many the leaders both sides considered this means 
improbable. any case the history this parliament greatly 
modifies the idea that the Revolution 1688 was any sense 
conspiracy great lords far advance their time and more 
less independent popular sentiment. 
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Notes and Documents. 


Roger Wendover and the Coggeshall Chronicle. 


abbot Coggeshall from 1207 until his resignation 
1218, said' have begun his share the monastic chronicle 
with the account the capture the Holy Cross (1187). 
took special interest the stories which came from the Holy 
Land, and his narrative very valuable. tells what 
Englishmen bome knew the third crusade. The captivity 
Richard gave Ralph fresh opportunity, for Anselm, the royal 
chaplain, brought the report eye-witness, which was inserted 
the new chronicle. The personal history the king the 
central theme during these years. period which finds unity 
and completeness outside England, which other English and 
even European events are secondary importance, closes with 
Richard’s return from captivity and Count John’s submission 
1194. Now significant that just here, after supplementary 
account the Saracens Spain, the ink and style writing 
change the original manuscript. Down this point, with the 
exception few corrections and additions the manuscript and 
all its various alterations are the work the same scribe. The 
entries under the year 1195 are another would 
quite accord with monastic usage copies this earlier portion 
were sent elsewhere. Such was the case, for example, with Robert 
Torigny’s chronicle. And when turn Roger Wendover, 
who borrowed largely from Coggeshall, find that his extracts 
end exactly this place, with the account the Saracens 

page inserted the Cottonian MS. (ed. Stevenson, pp. 162-3), 1207 obiit 
domnus Thomas, abbas quintus Cogeshal, cui successit Radulfus, monachus 
eiusdem loci, qui hane chronicam captione Sanctae Crucis usque annum 
undecimum Henrici regis tertii, filit regis Iohannis, descripsit. The entries this 
page cover the years 1206-1213, when Ralph was evidently unable with his 
work. difficult estimate his responsibility for the rest; the Cottonian 
(Vesp. x.) which accepted the first autograph written different hands 
and full corrections. 

See Stevenson’s note (p. 67). The writing changes again 1198 (p. 89), and 
there decided change early 1202 (p. existing St. Victor MS. breaks 


off 1201, and does not resume until 1213. This manuscript not first copy, but 
note, hic deficit, added the point where breaks off the Cottonian MS. 
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After 1195 there are long quotations from Coggeshall 
the St. Albans chronicle, and the resemblances which Luard has 
pointed out his edition Matthew Paris not seem 
prove that Wendover used Coggeshall after that date. With these 
shall deal later. natural that Wendover should rely upon 
contemporary, who was somewhat older than himself, for these 
early years. Although may regarded original authority 
for Richard’s reign, the sense that probably remembered its 
events, does not begin write independent witness until 
1201. Roger Howden still his mainstay the first years 
King neither Roger Howden nor Ralph Diceto 
could give him such full and vivid account Richard’s exciting, 
complicated story could find the Coggeshall chronicle. 

The view that Roger Wendover used early copy the 
Coggeshall manuscript for the years 1187 1195 gains support 
from the following considerations. Here and there Wendover 
seems give older readings the Coggeshall chronicle which 
are erased the Cottonian manuscript. The most striking in- 
stance also some historical importance. refers John’s 
attempt gain the kingdom 1193. Wendover copies passage 
from Coggeshall almost word for word under the rubric, 
frater regis, Angliae subiugare voluerit. But 
there one strange difference. 


eius regressu eius regressu diffidens foedus 
diffidens, foedus amicitiae cum Philippo, Francorum 
rege Philippo. rege, iniit, sinistroque consilio 
Bathonicensem eligitur Anglia pro 

Francorum Philippus 


the Coggeshall manuscript the inconsequent entry about the 
bishop Bath written different but coeval hand’ upon 
erasure two Wendover the passage proceeds quite 
smoothly, and otherwise almost verbal repetition Cogges- 
hall. Moreover the variation, with its reference evil counsel, 


(p. 129). This looks though the original the St. Victor MS. was composed 
different copies. 

Rog. Wendover (Rolls Series), 238-9. 

See Hardy’s remarks his Descriptive Catalogue, mt. xxxvii 317 sqq. 
Wendover, agreed, began his work after 1215, probably after 1230, and based the 
later part the materials and compilations already existing St. Albans (Hardy, 
pp. Madden’s introduction Matthew Paris, Historia Anglorum). 

Stevenson’s note. the second hand really coeval get early date for 
the original the St. Victor MS., since the insertion about the bishop not given 
there, although the erasure was made before this copy was written (Histor. France, 
xviii. 74). See below, 292 note 24. 
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quite accord with Coggeshall’s other reflexions upon John’s 
conduct, though more outspoken than. was usual with him. 
would fill about two lines the Cottonian original. 

Two other cases deal with the same theme, John’s relations 
with Richard. Nearly the whole Coggeshall’s account the 
crusade, from Richard’s quarrel with the French king his 
capture, copied Wendover. uses his authority freely and 
omits good deal. times gives additions which had been 
made the Coggeshall chronicle. Thus Anselm’s account 
Richard’s capture, which later insertion Coggeshall, also 
found times, the contrary, are forced 
believe that some the Coggeshall additions and corrections were 
made after the copy used Wendover. Thus the latter omits 
page inserted different and larger hand Coggeshall.’ And 
passage more faithfully copied than usual comes another 
variant reading, again accusation against John. 


52. 


His autem omnibus illud infor- 
tunium secundum quosdam, potis- 
simum accessit, quia nunciabatur 
quod comes Iohannes, frater 
eius, quem Anglia reliquerat, 
sibi Angliam subiugare moliebatur 
quia cancellarium swum deiecerat 
nimiam eius tyrannidem. 


WENDOVER, 217. 


His autem omnibus potissimum 
quod intimabatur 
quod comes frater eius, 
quem Anglia reliquerat, molie- 
batur Angliam subiugare; quod 
velle facere, rei postmodum com- 
probavit eventus. quia tanti 
principis 


quia tanti principis 


Again, the Coggeshall written upon erasure, while 
Wendover’s text asserts John’s treachery. Taken itself this 
instance might regarded illustration the relentless 
hatred John, which became traditional St. Albans. Wendover 
would then brush aside the excuse Longchamp’s excesses. But 
the other instances made even more likely that Coggeshall added 
the excuse later. reading about the same length 
the and, should noted, the later chronicler was 
not the habit tampering this way with his authority. 
did not alter facts passages which quoted textually and 
wished copy some statement, even the middle narrative 
taken from another source, generally used the words his 
authority. with reflective narrative passages written 
general terms that took liberties. loved make changes 
such cases, though never altered the sense. 

The following passages illustrate both his exactness and his 

Coggeshall, 54; Wendover, 218. 

Coggeshall, pp. 44-5; Wendover, 215. Wendover omits two folios and resumes 


with Coggeshall, 49. 
This variant found the St. Victor MS. (Histor. France, xviii. 71). 
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freedom transcribing. The context the first compiled from 


289 


Benedict Peterborough that the second based Ralph 


Diceto 


27. 


Quae persecutio 
ortu sui, quo aliquid 
divinae clementiae signum aut diu- 
turnae captivitatis remissionem sibi 
fore coelitus venturam interpreta- 
bantur, per nec terrore 


regis nec imperiali eius edicto con- 


166. 


Haec persecutio ortu 
sui, quem annum remissionis appel- 
lant, inchoata vix per annum con- 
quiescere potuit. Nam contraria 
ratione, qui debuit eis annus esse 
remissionis, factus est eis iubilaeus 
confusionis. 


quiescere 

81. etiam® quis 192-8. Interdixit insuper 
suorum regis victualia regis 
venderet, aut res venales exponeret. victualia venderet aut 
Cuius animositatem acdetestandam res venales, unde regis 
inhumanitatem rex Ricardus non animum iracundiam provocans 


aequo animo ferens, praedictam illum praefatam 
insulam armata manu irrogaret. 
aggressus est. 


The third reference John’s treachery found detailed 
account Philip’s invasion Normandy 1194, simple and 
straightforward narrative which copied Wendover from Cogges- 
hall almost word for word. The variant reading comes the end 
the passage. 


Civitatem idem 
rex cepit, eam etiam comiti 
custodiendum com- 
misit. 


Civitatem vero idem 
rex cepit, multam tyrannidim 
exercivit. 


The words italics are written upon erasure 
This fact presents difficulty the case the proper 
but otherwise with the other words. English chronicler 
except Wendover tells that Philip put John possession 
Evreux and priori grounds this fact would more likely 
known the well informed Essex chronicler. Wendover 
nowhere else depends upon private unknown sources for his 
history these years, nor does correct his authorities upon 
such small details. the other hand reasons can adduced 
for the erasure the Coggeshall manuscript, even apart from the 


Scil. the lord Cyprus. 

They occur the St. Victor MS. (Histor. France, xviii. 74). 

should remembered that Wendover retains most the corrections the 
Cottonian autograph, which course not like fair copy, and contains many 
changes made the time writing. The word sexaginta example (Coggeshall, 

See Luard’s note Matthew Paris, ii. 402. 
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reflexion cast upon John. During Richard’s absence the count 
Evreux died, and since his son was minor the honour was farmed 
Nicolas The bishop also was dead, and the 
bishop elect went Germany, presumably get confirmation 
from the king. Evreux was without head, lay clerical; 
Philip was preparing invade Normandy, and the Evrechin lay 
full his way. The seneschal Normandy thereupon sanc- 
tioned, did not actually the formation com- 
mune the inhabitants Evreux. Adam the Englishman 
(Anglicus) was the first mayor, and under his leadership the citizens, 
who were also league with the neighbouring put 
their city into state defence. The men Evreux were true 
Normans spirit, but their efforts were vain. February 
1194 Philip invaded Normandy second time, and this occasion 
came west the Vexin. captured Evreux, Neubourg, and 
Evreux, Wendover says, was given charge 
John, though according William the Breton the castle was ex- 
William the authority for what happened. John had 
already ceded the Evrechin Philip and was 
Evreux his servant. But May Richard Normandy 
and marched the relief John had deceived his 
father and brother; now was traitor his friend. made 


the recognitors said later (Stapleton, 

Round, Calendar Documents France, 138, no. 414. 

This illustrated Ambroise’s poem the third crusade, L’Estoire 
Guerre Sainte. See Gaston Paris’s introduction, xi; cf. Round, ante, vol. xviii. 
479. 

Coggeshall’s reference the capture Evreux, though made under the year 
1193, the form addition the end his narrative. agrees with 
Howden (iii. 205-7) limiting Philip’s operations during 1193 Gisors, the Vexin, 
and Rouen, and the Rouen chronicle, whose date must accepted, implies that the 
siege Rouen took most the time this campaign (Histor. France, xviii. 
358). Rigord’s narrative inconsistent well opposed these authorities (see 
Delaborde, notes). other hand Rigord very explicit, and monk 
St. Denis trustworthy his dates Philip’s departures. February 1194 the 
king marched into the Evrechin (i. 125-6). Three months later invaded Normandy 
again, and laid siege Verneuil (i. 127, revolutis autem tribus mensibus, idus maii, 
Philippus rex iterum collecto exercitu Normanniam intravit). was during this 
interval that John meditated his treachery. 

Philipp. iv. 445 (ed. Delaborde, ii. 

Ebroicam studio maiore refirmans 
Armis rebus bellatoribus urbem 
Pluribus instructam donavit amore Iohanni 
sibi servet eam; tamen arcem non dedit illi. 
dolo plenus, qui patrem, qui modo fratrem 
Prodiderat, necnon regis proditor esset,’ &c. 

Teulet, Layettes Trésor des Chartes, 175, no. Ci. Howden, iii. 217. 
This treaty quite distinct from John’s agreement with Philip year earlier (Howden, 
iii. Coggeshall, 61; Diceto, ii. 106). 

Howden, iii. 251. See Miss Norgate, John Lackland, pp. 51-3. 
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his peace with Richard, massacred the French Evreux, and took 
possession Philip marched retake it, and destroyed 
it. Now, when remember that obscure recognition our 
authority for what happened Evreux during the previous years, 
cannot wonder that few people knew all these later hurried 
events. was known that Philip had captured Evreux; few 
knew that had put John charge the town, but these few 
would hear almost immediately that Philip had treated the place 
with great severity. Nearly all the English chroniclers fail 
distinguish the events February and May, far least 
Evreux was concerned. There cause for wonder the 
Coggeshall chronicler corrected what seemed mistake when 
went over his work later. any case was shameful story, 
hushed possible. Richard, says William the Breton, felt 
the treachery hateful, even though benefited 
must have seen was bad the deed Gilbert Vascceuil 
the year before. seems incredible that such story, known 
all, should have been treated barely, and kept secretly, 
St. Albans; far more likely that Roger Wendover came 
across the reference John his copy Coggeshall, and tran- 
scribed without question, ignorant the whole episode. 

examination these three passages therefore proves one 
two things: either Roger Wendover goes out his way, 
manner quite unusual for him, lay stress upon John’s 
treachery, or, much more probable, preserves some early 
remarks Coggeshall, hostile John, which were erased 
later period. the first passage quoted the second conclusion 
almost certain, partly because the nature the narrative, 
partly because the St. Victor text proves that while the erasure 
was made date the clumsy addition later, though 
coeval hand. There such proof the two other cases 
that the erasures and additions were made after the St. Albans 
copy, but the first example, together with external considerations, 
justifies similar explanation the curious variations Wendover. 
the preface his edition Walter Coventry (11. Stubbs 
draws attention the fact that Ralph Coggeshall 


his annals John’s reign very seldom ventures criticism the 
king’s character, although speaks without any reserve The 
same true Roger Wendover, although preserves the most severe 
accusations against him and records some his most outrageous actions, 
and true also the work the canon Barnwell. 


view correct this reticence may perhaps attributed, 
far Coggeshall concerned, more personal reasons, well 


the political indifference suggested Stubbs. John’s reign 


Philipp. iv. 472. 
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was not altogether bad time even for Cistercian monasteries 
and besides the king was apt call The erasures 
were probably made before the break the chronicle 1206; 
since the St. Victor original was copied early, although later than the 
St. Albans latter was copied from early fragmentary 
transcript the Coggeshall manuscript, both the variations the 
text, and Wendover’s disregard the chronicle after 1195, would 
explained. has been pointed out the writing the Cogges- 
hall manuscript changes this date. 

The suggestion that Wendover used partial copy rests upon 
distinct evidence, and would not impaired the proof that 
also used the Coggeshall chronicle for later years. Indeed, the 
probability that, the Coggeshall chronicle was written from 
time the ordinary way, copies were made and distributed. 
This seems have been actually the case with the original the 
St. Victor text, printed the Recueil des Historiens France. 
The break this text 1201 analogy for break the lost 
St. Albans copy 1195. The extracts this text from later 
sections the chronicle are paralleled possible traces Coggeshall 
the St. Albans compilation Flores During the 
early years the thirteenth century the abbots St. Albans were 
collecting historical materials their scriptorium, and were 
probably compiling Since the Flores seems show 
traces late sections the Coggeshall chronicle, one might sup- 
pose that the first compilers received the earlier sections also. Yet 
neither Wendover, who entered into their labours, nor Matthew 
who carried his work, affords clear proof that this was 

Jan. 1203-4 the monks Coggeshall were granted licence enclose 
park Rot. Chart. John passed through Coggeshall his way from Col- 
chester Hedingham Oct. 1205; and must have done other times during 
his frequent journeys Essex (cf. Pat. Rolls, 172). John’s agents too were 
dangerous (see Coggeshall, 102 sqq.) 

See above, 287, note The St. Victor MS. contains additions not found 
Wendover, and disregards erasures (cf. notes Coggeshall, pp. 63, 65). Only once 
does omit addition known Wendover (p. 53; Wendover, 218), and this 
obviously oversight. 

Flores Historiarum, ed. Luard, xxxvii. these references should 
dispute ii. 130, which, ii. 168, was probably taken from some official roll ii. 118, 
though not quite convincing, adds weight the theory transcript 1201 the rest 
are all after 1214, and some least (ii. 170-2) look like transcripts from official 
documents. 

Matthew Paris’s revision Wendover important this connexion. Before 
1195 makes one addition from Coggeshall (Chr. Mai. ii. only one 
possible piece plagiarism, not very obvious, between 1195 and 1201 his revision, 
account the preacher Fulk Neuilly (ii. may, however, used support 
the existence St. Albans copy Coggeshall from 1195 1201. After this date 
there is, again, only one trace Coggeshall manuscript Paris’s revision thisis 
summary events under the year 1204 (ii. 488). One the incidents thus given 
Paris: Abbatia Belli Loci regis fundata est secundum unum historiographum.’ 


This looks like direct reference Coggeshall (p. 146). Yet the foundation 
Beaulieu, together with other facts introduced Paris, also mentioned under 1204 
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the case. Both cease really use the chronicle after 1195. 
remains examine possible traces Coggeshall text Wendover 
after this date. 

have there another break the Coggeshall 
manuscript early 1202, just after the place where the St. Victor 
copy breaks off. Since Wendover does not write independently till 
reaches this year should expect free use this section, 
although have found that used different and earlier copy 
than the writer the St. Victor But there only 
one passage which similar both Coggeshall and Wendover 
between 1195 and 1202. Both use like phrases describe the 
great storms the summer 1201. 


crastino post nativitatem Hoe anno horrendae tempestates, 
sancti Iohannis suborta est coruscationes, grandines 
grandinum, cum pluvia concusserunt, damna 
quae magnam fecit stragem homi- locis intulerunt. 
num, animalium, segetum, domo- 
rum incensionem, 
sionem pluribus 


The resemblance seems striking first sight, and Wendover may 
course summarising Coggeshall. But several considerations 
forbid assert this definitely. Wendover speaks storms 
context derived from Howden and Diceto, while Coggeshall 
describes particular storm specified day. Other chroniclers 
various parts England notice this violent and impressive 
tempest. The annals Waverley, indeed, give date fortnight 
Moreover the words are not any means identical 
both Coggeshall and Wendover, and think the limitations 
medieval Latin, and especially the monastic vocabulary, 
should find hard inquire how Wendover his St. Albans 
authority could have described these phenomena except some 
such terms. Wendover had the Coggeshall chronicle him for 
these years strange that only used once describe 
storm which and his fellows must have remembered perfectly 


The influence Coggeshall after 1201 even more doubtful. 
Luard’s view that 


after the end Hoveden’s history, the year 1202, though Coggeshall 
occasionally used, Wendover original authority; least can 


the annals Waverley (Ann. Mon. ii. 256). the whole, the absence 
manuscript like the St. Albans copy Diceto (Royal MS. 13, impossible 
prove that even Matthew Paris knew Coggeshall after 1195. 

286, note See above, 292 and note 24. 

July tempestas exorta grandinis pluviae (Ann. Monast. ii. 253). Cf. 
also one Wendover’s authorities, Ralph Diceto (ii. 172-3). 
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trace his work known source. Some his facts will found 
the writer published Mr. Stubbs under the name Walter 
Coventry. not think that was known Wendover. The 
only instance which the language the two writers identical 
the account the council held the legate Romanus Lyons Bourges, 
which was probably taken each writer from some other 


the majority cases not necessary assume even 
common origin other than personal information for the similarities 
between Coggeshall and Wendover after 1202. And Wendover’s 
omissions are more remarkable than any these similarities. 
almost incredible that, had possessed copy the Coggeshall 
account Arthur’s death and other events John’s early years 
king, would not have used it. But for all these goes other 
authorities, often more meagre and much less vivid. 

The following summary the parallels detected Luard. 
should noticed that there are more passages common 
both chronicles 

(a) Instances Verbal long account 
Arthur differs greatly from the shorter and more positive story told 
Wendover; but both say that John shut his nephew 


Rouen, and Luard implies that Wendover here copied from 


Arturus usque Rotho- Audiens autem haec 
Rothomagensi retruditur sub perturbatus est valde, 
todia Roberti Veteri ponte. praecepitque Arthurus apud 
Rothomagum mitteretur, ibi 
arce nova retrusus sub 

custodia servaretur. 


Except for the remark that Arthur was thrust*' into the tower 
Rouen sub custodia the chroniclers differ, and Wendover follows 
quite different authorities. Either the agreement this respect 
coincidence, the result perhaps popular have here 
assume that Wendover had abandoned Coggeshall authority, 
but took the trouble pick out small details from his chronicle. 
hard see why such favourite author should discarded. 
any case dangerous conclusion when find that there 
are but two cases verbal similarity after 1201. The only other 
instance still more accidental. Both writers tell the story 
the siege Chateau-Gaillard quite differently and different 


not always easy know whether Luard implies that Wendover copied, 


simply pointing out resemblance; but one cannot better than follow his 
careful notes. 


was early monastic word (see Cange, s.v. 
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language. Each might compared with the annals Waverley 
profitably with the Both, however, include 
explanatory sentence. Coggeshall says, quae castella rex Ricardus 
cum maximis sumptibus construxcrat; Wendover says, quod rex 
Ricardus fundamentis construxerat. 

(b) Details common both Wendover and are 
two references the death distinguished men; these, not 
notorious, they must have been, would known from any 
mortuary The chroniclers sometimes agree their ac- 
counts the details military campaigns. one case there 
similarity order well episode. This the narrative 
Philip’s invasion Normandy 1202. But here Wendover 
who fuller, and contains details omitted Coggeshall, such 

the capture Radepont and the flooding 
another case there certain similarity detail, but the stress 
laid differently Wendover gives bald statement Philip’s 
retreat from Arques, while Coggeshall not only fuller but gives 
also description events Mirabel which not Wendover 
Although both lay stress upon John’s proposed expedi- 
tion 1205, and give the same date for the capture Hubert 
Burgh they refer quite differently. All these 
similarities and variations combination prove reality the 
existence independent accounts, which gain rather than lose 
value this mingling common fact and individual description. 
only when can compare two contemporary first-hand 
authorities that realise the strength and weakness the 
medieval chronicle. too essentially incomplete accurate 
yet near the heart things, the result many 
influences, that essentially true. every piece news that 
reached English abbey and recorded could traced its 
source should find their errors natural and instructive 
their 


Coggeshall, 144; Wendover, 318; Ann. Mon. ii. 255-6. 

The death Geoffrey Winchester, and the succession Peter des Roches 
(Coggeshall, pp. 151, 162; Wendover, ii. Mat. Paris, ii. 489; also the Barnwell 
chronicler Coventry, ii. 197, and the Waverley annals Ann. Mon. ii. 
the death Hubert Canterbury Tenham (Coggeshall, pp. 156-61; Wendover 
ii. 10; Mat. Paris, ii. 492). 

Coggeshall, 136 Wendover, 313; Mat. Paris, ii. 477. Cf. Rigord, 152, 158. 
Coggeshall, Wendover, 315; Mat. Paris, ii. 479. See Ann. Mon. 
ii. 

Coggeshall, pp. 154-5; Wendover, ii. 10; Mat. Paris, ii. 490. 
Separate accounts the hard frost and dearth 1204-5, with local variations, 
are given Coggeshall (p. 151) and Wendover (ii. Mat. Paris, ii. 490). The annals 
Winchester point out what one would expect winter, that the cold was felt 
pluribus locis Angliae (Ann. Mon. ii. 79; see also 256). The accounts Philip’s 
negotiations with Norman towns 1204 also invite comparison. They are suggestive 
and interesting, because their differences, which might traced their causes. 
Coggeshall here undoubtedly more correct (Coggeshall, 145; cf. Layettes, no. 
716, 250. Wendover, 319; cf. Delisle, Normand, no, 74, 14). 
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years went Wendover course became more inde- 
pendent. But had some independent authority for the first 
years the century. will refer, conclusion, the appear- 
ance Robert fitz Walter the pages Coggeshall and Wend- 
over connexion with two critical episodes the life that 
great baron. reader the story 1212 which describes the 
Welsh invasion, John’s activity Nottingham, and the supposed 
baronial conspiracy must feel that the parallel narratives Cogges- 
hall and Wendover, with their general agreement, are yet absolutely 
independent each And earlier time get hint 
how this independence could exist under less likely conditions. 
Both chronicles describe the surrender Vaudreuil Robert fitz 
Walter and Saer Quinci, but quite different language. 
Coggeshall adds comment, qua facti sunt derisum 
opprobrium omni populo utriusque regni, canticum eorwm tota 
There quotation from the Vulgate here, and the words cannot 
pressed very the other hand the constant Norman 
French wars had intensified the feeling that treachery was the 
blackest all crimes. The traitors these times were the theme 
all men; their memory was perpetuated strange ways. 
Gilbert Vascceuil’s treachery recorded Norman law 
King John, whose betrayal Evreux was well forgotten, dates 
charter ‘in the year which Count Robert Sées betrayed 
There cause for wonder the surrender 
Vaudreuil aroused similar suspicions, the names Robert fitz 
Walter and Saer Quinci were given evil place popular 
doggerel. know that indignation was general that the two 
leaders found expedient procure testimonial their good 
faith from the And who would hear the jeers the 
prowess great Essex sooner than the monks 
Coggeshall? the news was carried along the great north-west 
road who would record more willingly than the curious scribes 


Coggeshall, pp. 164-5 Wendover, ii. 61; Mat. Paris, ii. 534. Coggeshall was 
copied all was copied the Barnwell chronicler (W. Coventry, ii. 206-7). Cf. 
also Ann. Mon. ii. 268; Rot. Pat. 101. 

Coggeshall, Wendover, 317; Mat. Paris, ii. 481. 

Lament. The Editor this Review kindly called attention this. 

Tardif, Cowtumiers Normandie (Soc. Normandie), 108, 
and lxiv. 

Round, Calendar Documents, 131, no. 391. 

Rot. Pat. ed. Hardy, 31. Miss Norgate seems take this opprobrium 
too seriously. There was need for John buy back the friendship men with 
whom had not quarrelled. The letters patent say that John advised them 
surrender the castle, and are least likely true English gossip. 
they were traitors John’s policy was surely seize their English lands, did 
other cases, not take them back into favour because they had lands Normandy, 
certainly not tell such extraordinary lie. See John Lackland, 292. 

Round, ante, vol..xix. 710. 
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The St. Albans 1213. 


Mr. Davis has recently the following 
passage the chronicle Roger Wendover 


crastino autem misit rex literas omnes uicecomites regni Anglie 
precipiens, singulis dominicorum suorum uillis quatuor legales 
homines cum preposito, apud Sanctum Albanum pridie nonas Augusti 
facerent conuenire, per illos alios ministros suos damnis 
singulorum episcoporum ablatis certitudinem inquireret quid 
singulis 


accepts the statement generally correct; but, contending 
that requires some emendation, proposes place the words apud 
Sanctum Albanum pridie nonas Augusti after the words alios 
ministros suos. His chief objection the existing text that the 
four men and the reeve not being ministers the king, the word 
illos must intended refer wicecomites. His explanation 
the passage that the sheriffs were ordered summon four men 
and the reeve from the royal demesnes, different counties, and 
learn from them the truth about the bishops’ losses; and that the 
sheriffs and their ministers were then assemble St. Albans 
report the results their inquiries council. this simple 
emendation disposes Mr. Davis’s difficulty, creates another 
difficulty which may perhaps considered equally great. From 
comparison various similar documents should expect the 
original writ the sheriffs specify the purpose for which the 
four men and the reeve were summoned, and also contain 
summons the sheriffs make known the results their 
inquiries. Mr. Davis’s revised text looks less like abstract 
royal writ than the text which has revised. While fully 
agreeing with him that the received text the passage un- 
satisfactory suggest that explanation can found which will 
make his emendation unnecessary. 

view the chief difficulty which the passage presents 
that reads though were from the king’s demesnes that the 
four men and the reeve were summoned. Surely tosummon 
representatives from the king’s demesnes, who could have 
special knowledge the bishops’ losses, would have been very 
unusual proceeding. other instance has yet been cited the 
men the king’s demesnes being used for making inquiries into 
matter with which they were way concerned. Jurors the 
thirteenth century were looked upon rather witnesses than 
judges facts. the king had really wished acquire informa- 
tion from thoroughly disinterested persons would not have 


Ante, vol. xx. 289, April 1905, 


Vol, iii. 261, ed. Coxe. 
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summoned twelve more knights for the inquiry from each the 
shires Moreover some counties the king had many demesne 
manors, and others had but few. likely that 
wished summon disinterested jurors would have employed 
bodies men varying considerably number different counties 
And, such procedure had been adopted, later day would have 
been fixed for making the returns; for the writ, according 
Wendover, was dated July, and would have been almost 
impossible for the sheriffs have completed their inquiries 
Aug. The very words ‘vills the king’s demesnes’ are 
doubtful significance. Are they taken include all the 
lands which happened the king’s possession the time, 
refer exclusively the ancient demesnes the crown 
These ancient demesnes, which had enjoyed from old time 
considerable immunities, are not bodies which should expect 
find saddled with the burden special inquiry. Lastly, 
likely that the king had really summoned four men and the reeve 
from each the vills his demesnes would have said nothing 
about the royal boroughs 

If, however, dismiss the reading the passage which 
represents the inquisitions about made the men the 
king’s demesnes are still bound seek some other explanation 
which will not involve the rejection the whole passage. Roger 
Wendover scarcely likely have invented his account the 
method inquiring into the bishops’ losses; far more likely 
that has been misunderstood, owing some small and careless 
error composition transcription. Now would have been 
quite accordance with the practice the time for the king 
summon representatives from the bishops’ lands give him 
information about the bishops’ losses. There would have been 
nothing extraordinary the reeve and four men being summoned 
for this purpose from each episcopal manor nor the reeve and 
the four men being assisted other ministers the bishop, such 
his stewards, and receivers. The passage can made 
read this sense changing sworum into episcoporum. 
Perhaps the best suggestion with respect the correct reading 
that the chronicler has abstracted the writ the sheriffs without 
proper care. not improbable that the writ contained recital 
that the bishops had sustained divers losses and injuries reason 
the king’s conduct, and may well that the word was 
actually the original writ and there referred the word 
the recital. the chronicler has omitted the recital for the 
sake brevity, without seeing that consequence this omission 
the material part the writ requires some trifling emendation. 
The exact nature the chronicler’s error matter little 
importance once that verbal alteration his 
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text quite sufficient make record proceeding ordinary 
occurrence instead one which almost incredible. 

view the meaning the passage accepted, 
Mr. Davis’s emendation becomes unnecessary, for there can 
serious objection the reeves the bishops being described 
ministri. the same hypothesis the history the council may 
stated briefly follows: July the king ordered four men 
and the reeve from each the episcopal manors council 
held St. Albans Aug. They were come pursuant 
the summons for the sole purpose giving information about the 
bishops’ losses their function was probably make presentments 
rather than act jurors. The council itself may from the first 
have been intended transact other business, nothing said 
the chronicle the purpose for which was called, and when 
met certainly concerned itself with the general state the realm. 
The information which was brought was not such character 
that the sums money which the king was pay the bishops 
could then and there determined. Nor this surprising; the 
four men and the reeve from each manor and the bishops’ ministers 
were necessary but not unbiassed witnesses prove the bishops’ 
losses. Their statements required sifting. Accordingly 
Aug. the sheriff Somerset and Dorset was directed 
three named persons the day and the place which the bishop 
Bath should make known him, order that they might hear 
inquisition concerning the losses the bishops and clerks and 
all ecclesiastical men which was made before the clerks the 
archbishop Canterbury appointed for the purpose.* 
writs were sent the same day the other sheriffs. These and 
two writs which one bears date and the other that Oct. 
show that inquisitions were held each diocese before board 
consisting two three representatives the king and some 
clerks the archbishop, and that the inquiries were long and 
troublesome. There is, however, nothing the writs which in- 
consistent with four men and the reeve having been summoned 
from each episcopal manor attend the council St. Albans 
the preceding Aug. 


Foedera (Record edition), 114. Rot. Litt. Claus. 164. This enquiry was 
not confined the bishops’ losses. The words the writ are follows: audien- 
ecclesiasticorum negotium ecclesie faciendam. 

165. 
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Henry, Duke Somerset, and Edward IV. 


December 1462 the earl Warwick was conducting campaign 
against the Northumberland castles which were still holding 
out for Henry VI. Christmas Eve the defenders Bam- 
borough and Dunstanborough agreed surrender the earl 
terms which included provision that Sir Ralph Percy should 
have custody both castles after had renounced the cause 
King Henry and taken the oath allegiance Edward IV. 
Immediately after the surrender, therefore, Percy and the duke 
Somerset, Henry Beaufort, were conducted Durham, where 
Edward had been detained attack measles, and there they 
took the oath the Yorkist king. Percy was then given the com- 
mand had been promised but three four months later, when 
army Scots and Frenchmen, acting the Henry VI, 
appeared before Bamborough surrendered the castle them and 
declared again for Henry. The duke Somerset meanwhile had 
accompanied Edward London and was being treated with marked 
graciousness. Edward desired make quite evident that 
harboured distrust him. March 1463 the duke was 
granted general pardon,' and when parliament met, the end 
April, was restored his ‘name, state, stile, honour and 
also received gifts money from the king. First 
then then then marks, then were paid 
him the exchequer the king’s orders before the end 
Moreover annuity was settled upon him, and another was settled 
upon his mother, Eleanor Beauchamp, duchess Somerset. 
The annuity the duchess Somerset, which amounted 
4s. 6d., was granted and may assumed that 
the duke’s annuity was granted about the same time. Wark- 
worth states that the duke’s annuity amounted whereof 
was not while William Worcester, who can generally 
relied on, states that rex Edwardus habuit valde carum 
dedit sibi xx. marcas qualibet septimana pro expensis. The first 
the two following documents shows, however, that reality the 
duke’s annuity amounted exactly 222/., being less 4s. 6d. 
than his mother’s annuity. This warrant dated June 1463. 
The next day, June, apparently pursuance the warrant, 
were paid the but the Issue Rolls record further 
disbursements him after that date. Before the end the year 
fled north and, had done before him, declared again 
Calendar Patent Rolls, 1461-7, 261. Rot. Parl. 511. 
Issue Roll, Michaelmas, Edw. IV, Jan., and March. 


Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1461-7, 263. 
Issue Roll, Easter, Edw. IV, June. 
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for Henry. The second document given below interest 
because shows that the duchess Somerset received but 
her annuity, and that she suffered imprisonment after her son’s 
flight. than two months after the duchess sent this piteous 
appeal King Edward the Lancastrian forces were defeated the 
battle Hexham and the duke Somerset was captured and 
executed. Cora 


Warrants for Issues (Exchequer Receipt), Edw. IV. 


Edward grace God kyng Englande and ffraunce Lord 
Irlande. Tresourer Chamberlayns our Eschequier gretyng. 
wolle charge you that paye all godely haste possible vnto 
our right trusty welbeloued Cousyn Henri Duk Somerset suche 
Receytis haue shall mowe haue belongyng cexxij li. which 
haue graunted hym our synguler grace his propre vse for pat 
yit stondeth destitute cxj li. which afore seisons hath had 
receyued yerely fest Estre Recept our Eschequier aforsaid 
handes Tresourer and Chamberlayns same pan for 
tyme beyng. And cxj li. which afore tymes hath had yerely 
said feste our petit Custume handes Collectours 
same for pat tyme beyng. And thees our shall yo" suffisant 
warrant discharge ayenst that behalue. Yeuen vnder our Priue 
seal our Paloys the xxij Day Juyn. The thrid yere 
our Regne. 

BREWESTER. 
Signed Bills (Chancery), series file 1494, no. 3953. 


the kynge oure liege lorde. 

Memorandum quod xxvij die marcij anno quarto ista billa liberata 
fuit domino Cancellario Anglie apud Westmonasterium exequend’ 

[Sign manual] 

Right humbly bisecheth and sheweth vnto youre highnesse your true 
liegewoman pore prisoner and contynuell Oratrice Alianore Duchesse 
Somerset whiche longe tyme youre high commaundment hath been 
and vnder arrest and warde giltles god knoweth 
persones not wele disposed her hath been ieopartie 
her lyf and spoyled suche wise she was like haue 
perisshed for lakke sustenance had not dyuers persones their verray 
pite and tendernesse releued and comforted her wherfore hath liked 
youre seid highnesse your habundant and speciall grace graunte 
youre seid Oratrice youre lies patentes li. iiij for terme 
her lyf had and taken yerly youre pety custume London 
and your receyt wherof she hath receyued peny nor can yet but 
Also that the value suche lifelode she within iiij yeres last 
passed and afore had for her sustenance and nowe therof receyueth 


suche lifelode remayneth her handes for her sustenance excedeth 


The manuscript torn here. 
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litill the somme li. yerly the ffermours tenantes and occupiours 
wherof take the seid arrest notwithstondynge youre goode grace her 
shewed for emprisonment wherfore they deny and not willynge 
contente their dutees her seiynge that they woll knowe who shall 
their lorde lady first And also that vitaillers and crafty meii not 
willynge eny thinge sell leue forbere her beynge vnder arrest 
that youre same Oratrice like perisshe for lakke sustenance 
without your especiall grace shewed her this behalf. Please 
youre seid highnesse the premisses tenderly considre and that thought 
dolour and hevynes and for the premisses hath grevously augmented 
her sikenesse and caused her haue bodely infirmytees not likly 
recouered, moche that she hathe and nyghtly without right 
goode and speciall attendaunce like parell deth, youre 
grete pite benigne grace and for the loue her 
whiche moder and merour pite and mercy enlarge your seid 
Oratrice the seid arrest and warde and youre more ample grace 
graunte her that your Chaunceller Englonde this bill may 
haue auctorite make writ patent direct the Sherreffes 
Yorkshire, Wiltshire, Essex, Norfolk, Oxenford, Berkshire, and Surr 
orelles seueral writtes commaundynge them and euery them vpon your 
behalfe charge the Officers ffermours tenauntes and dettours your 
seid Oratrice obedient and content her her dutees right and 
conscience requyreth that youre same Oratrice perisshe not for lak 


sustenaunce and she shall pray god for your most royall and pros- 
perous estate. 


The Letters Rudolph Agricola. 


are three main sources for Agricola’s correspondence, which 
are supplemented few letters gathered from elsewhere but 
far know attempt has yet been made bring them together 
and render easily available the interesting material which they 
contain for the history northern humanism. 

These three sources are 


Rodolphi Agricolae Opuscula, Louvain, Th. Martens, Jan. 1511 
edited Peter Gilles. 


Rodolphi Agricolae Lucubrationes, Tomus Cologne, John 

Briefe von Rudolf Agricola edited Dr. Hart- 
felder, Festschrift der Badischen Gymnasien, gewidmet 
der Heidelberg, Karlsruhe, 1886. 


printed from Stuttgart manuscript (here designated 
which contains number the writings Agricola. The manu- 
script the highest authority, was drawn up, presumably 
many cases from original under the care two 
brothers, Theodoric and John Plenningen, the latter canon 
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Worms 1520 and 1506), who were intimate friends Agricola 
the last twelve years his life. was written hired copyist, 
John Pfeutzer, Worms, under the direction John, the younger 
brother, who, when was completed, corrected with his own 
hand and added life Agricola based personal knowledge. 
Unfortunately, though there abundant evidence that the compilers 
appreciated the biographical and historical importance their 
task, the dates are not always relied on: and the text 
places faulty. Corrections this have been published Hermann 
Hagen Geiger’s Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Kultur Litteratur der 
Renaissance, ii. 265-6 (1887); epitome the contents 
given Pfeifer Naumann’s 97-107 and 113-9 
(1849). 

Pfeifer prints full the above-mentioned life Agricola (JP). 
There are three other lives which are importance. The first 
has been published from manuscript (9058) the Imperial 
Library Vienna the late Dr. Kan Pro- 
gramma, 1894, and document great value. the form 
letter Melanchthon, and written some one who was 
friend Erasmus and Dorp, and who had been present the school 
Deventer when Hegius read out with great emotion letter con- 
taining the news Agricola’s death. The writer was possession 
number details about Agricola’s parentage and life, which 
are not found elsewhere, but which accord completely with all that 
otherwise known him. Its opening sentences suggest that 
may have been written Melanchthon’s request supply him 
with material for declamation Agricola delivered July 1539 
composition which founded part upon traditions Agricola 
gathered from his seniors, when matriculated 
Heidelberg 1509. The last source life Gerard 
Geldenhauer Nijmegen (GN), written the end 1535, and 
printed collection Virorum Vitae (Frankfort, 
Sept. 1536), edited John Fichard. Agricola his death 
appointed his literary executor Adolphus Occo, the Strasburg 
physician, whom had summoned his bedside his last illness, 
but who arrived too late find his friend alive.* Into Occo’s 
possession passed such papers were Heidelberg 
but many his writings remained other hands, besides the 
collection made the Plenningen brothers from their own 
immediate resources. 

The first person publish any new writing Agricola was 


Corpus Reformatorum, xi. 438. 
Melanchthon also wrote letter Alard Amsterdam, evidently the latter’s 
request, for inclusion II. (f° which records what knew Agricola, and 


specifies his informants Reuchlin and Pallas Spangel. dated from Frankfort, 
Mar. 1539. 
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James Faber, Deventer, who the beginning volume 
Hegius’s poems printed letter (Ep. 43) from Agricola his friend 
and subsequently, completing the publication Hegius’s 
added the end the letter from Hegius (Ep. 42) which had called 
forth Agricola’s reply. The next trace any proposal deal with 
Agricola’s papers 1505, when Erasmus having returned 
Paris writes Peter Gilles, who was preparing come and study 
with him, collect Agricola’s opuscula and bring them with him.’ 
Some these, including Epp. and 14, had been already printed 
during their author’s lifetime but from what source Gilles obtained 
the rest not clear. Some them may have come from Faber, 
who dedicating Hegius’s poems Erasmus had promised send 
him anything Agricola which should come into his hands. 
any case they are probably the Opuscula which Gilles edited 
1511. Faber was also possession the original manuscript 
Agricola’s Inventione Dialectica, the existence which 
Erasmus had put forth query the 1508. appears 
that before three books had been circulation 
manuscript. But that time some excitement was caused among 
the humanists Louvain announcement from Faber that 
his manuscript had six books instead three, and that would 
publish them soon opportunity offered. Alard Amsterdam 
went off haste Deventer, small peril, considered, 
from robbers the neighbourhood Hatten Castle, and came upon 
Faber was dining the house the printer Theodoric 
Borne. once asked his question, and, Faber persisted 
his assertion, visited him next day order verify it. 

Faber was jealous his treasures and would allow one 
enter his library. kept Alard standing the door while 
brought out his books one one, till length the manuscript was 
produced. proved not the original, which was elsewhere, 
but copy made several hands, and containing, Alard had 
anticipated, only three books. Faber was somewhat crestfallen 
the discovery, and confessed that had not been quite sure 


Deventer, Paffraet, July 1503. Ibid. Dec. 1503. 

Lond. letters are here cited both from the London 
edition 1642 Lond.’) and the Leyden edition 1703 

is, perhaps, the ground this passage that thirty years later Erasmus’s 
enemies accused him having published his own translations Euripides made 
Agricola. his reply, written 1535 (Resp. Defensionem, LB. 
Erasmus declares that when published his (1506) had 
idea that Agricola’s library (presumably that the hands Pompeius Occo, infra, 
306) had survived. have not been able discover any translations Euripides 
Agricola. 

No. 339. The passage not corrected, spite the publication the 
Dialectica, until the edition 1526. 

Alard (II. 203) describes the announcement made letter certain 
William, physician, prefixed Ep. 38. was presumably some book edited 
Faber; but have not been able trace it. 
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his ground making the announcement, but had inserted 
order help the sale his book. However was ready 
make the best the situation, and taking bond from Alard asked 
him carry the manuscript back Louvain and get Martens 
print it, naming twenty ducats his price for the permission. 
Alard complied with alacrity, but going through the manuscript 
with Dorp after his return found faulty that first was 
inclined throw aside. Further investigation, however, showed 
that something might made it. Geldenhauer undertook 
write out book i.; the other two were copied another hand, and 
corrected for the press Dorp. The volume, handsome small 
folio, appeared January 1515, and May Fisher 
Erasmus that has read with keen enjoyment, and would rather 
than archbishopric have had Agricola for his teacher. 

the previous year some more Agricola’s work had seen 
the light, edition Boethius’s Consolatione Philosophiae, 
prepared John Murmell, Roermond.'' Murmell’s preface 
dated April 1514 from Alemar; and one the 
recounts how when was twenty years age was obliged 
begin making his living and betook himself Munster, where his 
talents attracted the notice Rudolph Langen and won him 
place the newly reconstituted cathedral school, ‘the second 
Deventer.’ There John Grovius, 1502), teacher 
St. Maurice’s school, put into his hands some notes 
first book, which had been written Agricola Groningen the 
request his friend Lambert (Ep. 32), physician that town, 
and probably during the years 1480-4, since they were unfinished 
Agricola’s death. further instalment these notes had been 
promised Lambert, but his sudden death prevented the fulfil- 
ment the undertaking and nothing more was heard them. 

edition which contained verses Agricola 
Pliny, Beatus Rhenanus had referred some unpublished 
‘Lucubrationes’ Agricola being his possession and they 
had very possibly been shown Erasmus when passed through 
Strasburg August. Oct. 1514 therefore 
new edition his Copia, Erasmus inquired for 
these and expressed eagerness that their publication 
should not delayed. year later, however, they were still 
Beatus Rhenanus’s having been returned him Basle 
for revision; and there the matter rested for while. But 
1516 Alard got wind something better, and wrote apprise 


des Rhenanus, ed. Horawitz and Hartfelder, no. 36. 
Strasburg, Schiirer, February 1514. 
Lond. xxviii. 27; LB. app. 13. LB. app. 42. 

VOL. XXI.—NO. LXXXII. 
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Erasmus; reply his eager injunction that the quest should 
followed Alard sent word Nov. 1516 from Louvain that 
there was great collection Agricola’s papers lying neglected 
Amsterdam, the hands one Pompeius Occo, Frisian 
merchant, dwelling house named the Paradise that Occo was 
prepared sell them, and that was doing his best get list. 
Pompeius was the nephew Adolphus Occo (1447-1508) and had 
inherited the papers from his negotiations were 
successful and Occo consented let him have Agricola’s transla- 
tion Aphthonius’s Progymnasmata. including this some 
years later Alard dedicated Sibrand Occo, Pompeius’s son, 
who was then student the Collegium Trilingue Louvain, and 
dwelt with gratitude the generosity with which Pompeius had 
subsequently opened his cupboards and placed his service every- 
thing Agricola which had received from his uncle, including 
discover that Occo’s collection had contained the original manu- 
scripts the Inventione Dialectica, but that shortly before his 
adventurous journey Deventer had been lent Danish 
nobleman and taken off Rome. 

1517 there once more talk the which 
was publish. During the summer, moved, doubt, 
desire share the harvests and prestige Martens and 
Froben, entered into communication with Erasmus for some- 
thing from his pen which might appear first from his own press. 
Erasmus wrote back cordially the friend who had written 
behalf, and promised try send some composition, 
inquiring meanwhile what had become Agricola’s works. 
Shortly afterwards his own account and asked 
Erasmus whether would undertake edit these Lucubrations,’ 
which Beatus Rhenanus seems have given up, perhaps because 
their difficulty for remarks that the manuscript was 
very faulty and would require much care from its editor. Erasmus 
replied Ruser, the friend who had acted go-between, that 
would friend’s part Agricola the manuscript were sent 
but unhappily Schurer had been moving house, and the process 
part the manuscript had been put away with such care that 
could not found. Nor does seem ever have been recovered, 
for nothing came the proposed publication Schiirer’s request 


LB. app. 89. 

The letters referred are probably those John Agricola. 

Lond. vi. 24; LB. app. 242. The letter must dated shortly before LB. app. 167, 
which repeats part. Apparently Schiirer wrote LB. app. 154, before Erasmus’s 
reply had come round him, Ruser being, perhaps, 

LB. app. 154, dated July 1517. 

LB. app. 167, dated Aug. 1517. 
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was gratified, however, the text edition Quintus Curtius, 
which appeared June 1518. 

1527 first hear the Plenningen collection, for 
year Agricola’s Oratio nativitate Christi was published 
Tubingen under the care Caspar Vollandius Groningen, 
with preface addressed Georgius Haus, great traveller, 
who had just returned from wanderings Rhodes, Jerusalem, 
Mount Horeb, and Cairo. the preface Vollandius states that 
has been allowed copy the oration from Agricola’s manuscript 
(perhaps only Pfeutzer’s copy, which has the same error date), 
young Plenningen, nephew and namesake 
the confidant Agricola. other directions too inquiries were 
being pushed. Agricola’s patron, Dalberg, had left valuable 
library, and Beatus Rhenanus’s request one his friends ex- 
amined this 1527, only find that Froben had received from 
all that was worth having. Two years later, however, another 
correspondent reported that there was collection Dalberg’s 
books still remaining Herrnsheim, near Worms, which there 
were said unpublished writings Agricola, and perhaps even 
classical treasures, since Dalberg had received books from every 
library Upper Germany. But the Dalbergs were less careful 
their library possessions than the Plenningen family inquiries 
one them, who was canon Worms, yielded result, the 
canon had interest the humanities, and hear more 
the matter. 

Erasmus, however, had this time formed acquaintance 
with young Frisian named Haio Hermann, who was kinsman 
Agricola and had married daughter Pompeius Occo. 
was perhaps through him that acquired the Oratio 
Matthiae Richili (Or. 8), which was printed the end his 
Ciceronianus March 1528, with note express Erasmus’s 
earnest desire that more Agricola’s work should brought 
light. had time for the task himself, but 
Hermann publish without delay anything that had 
Agricola, duty his country; and one point was glad 
avail himself Hermann’s willingness place Agricola’s 
materials his disposal. Among them was volume Seneca, 
printed Treviso Bernard Cologne 1478, which was 
profusely annotated Agricola’s own hand, with many corrections 
the text. The Froben firm had then edition Seneca 
the press replace that 1515, and the beginning October 
1528 Erasmus wrote Hermann ask for the loan Agricola’s 
volume. duly arrived, carefully packed, and after diligent use 


Briefw. des Rhenanus, no. 264. no. 268. 
Lond. xix. 40; LB. 949. Lond. xx. 95; LB. 1082. 
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was its owner February 1529, acknowledgments 
being paid the great humanist and his young kinsman the 
preface 

For the task editing Agricola’s works the scholar obviously 
marked out was Alard Amsterdam. enthusiasm for 
Agricola had begun when was quite young man and was 
teaching Alemar under Bartholomew Cologne. There 
made the acquaintance daughter Antony Vrye 
(Liber) Soest, the editor the Compendium, from which Epp. 
and are derived. She was woman education who had 
accompanied her father his various schools Campen, Amster- 
dam, and finally Alemar, and taught Latin under him. his 
death (1508) she seems have inherited few Agricola’s 
letters and papers, and these Alard gladly bought from her 
good price. Subsequently Alard’s collection was enlarged, 
have seen, the generosity Pompeius Occo; and when 1528 
the lost manuscript the Inventione Dialectica reappeared, and 
was returned Occo Amsterdam, just the time when Erasmus 
was encouraging Hermann publication, the moment seemed 
have arrived. Alard and Hermann began joint editors, writing 
commentaries and prefaces their various possessions but sub- 
sequently Hermann became imperial councillor and was too 
busy for literary work, that the task devolved Alard alone. 
The earliest preface Alard’s,*' dated from Amsterdam, May 1528, 
and announcing Nicholas Cleynaerts, the famous Greek scholar 
and traveller, the recovery the Dialectica; and there one 
dated Leeuwarden, Nov. 1529, dedicating Erard 
Marck, cardinal archbishop Valentia, translation Agricola 
from Lucian, which had obtained from Pompeius Occo. 

But there was difficulty finding publisher. The times were 
out joint for things literary, and for some years Alard met with 
success. March 1529 John Phrissem him 
from Cologne, inviting him his guest and assuring him that 
publisher would soon forthcoming. But these hopes were 
disappointed. 1531 therefore Alard wrote Jerome Froben 
and expressed his willingness bring his material Basle, 
Froben would pay for his journey and otherwise recompense him 
but the offer was not accepted. His relations with Erasmus had 
this time been somewhat ruffled. With the sensitiveness old 
age the great scholar fancied that every one whose name had not 
been mentioned the Ciceronianus bore him grudge, and 
writes Goclen with some acerbity about Alard and his project. 


Lond. xx. 97; LB. 1018. Lond. xxviii. 12; LB. 1010. 

Probably Ep. and perhaps the manuscripts Epp. and 


Lond. xxx. 56; LB. 1205. 
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not necessary, however, conclude that the rejection the 
proposal was due Erasmus’s influence was not then Basle, 
and Froben may well have had other reasons declining. More- 


‘over Alard’s references Erasmus his notes, when the edition 


was ultimately published, betray suspicion that was ever 
aware any coolness Erasmus’s part. was not till February 
1582 that the first portion, Aphthonius, appeared (Cologne, Jo. Soter). 
Alard promised collected edition Agricola’s works two 
volumes for the autumn nundinae and gave list the letters 
intended include. But there the matter rested for while; 
seems that Soter did not care undertake the whole enterprise the 
Aphthonius was perhaps not great success. length, however, 
Gymnich came the rescue. The first volume, consisting the 
Dialectica edited from the original manuscript, have not been able 
find; but there can doubt its existence, for Alard twice 
II. may dated 1539, since includes the letter from Melanchthon 
alluded and preface Alard dated that year: its 
contents are Agricola’s translations Aphthonius and Lucian, his 
Orations and Letters, and some miscellaneous matters.” 

examination Agricola’s remains enables trace with 
clearness his career after returned from Italy, and for some part 
his time there not wanting. But from 1462, when 
matriculated Cologne, until 1469 can find indication his 
life, but his name not found the records the German 
nation Paris University from 1465 onwards. item which 
cannot explain entry the Acta Nationis Germanicae Uni- 
versitatis under the receipts from scholars the 
year 1487: domino Rudulfo Agricola Grunigen Frisia 
grossetos 6.’ Agricola died 1485, and know evidence 
show that ever visited Bologna, that there ground 
for supposing that was post-mortem payment Agricola’s 
friends outstanding claim. doubt possible the 
correctness the year date given the Acta. ALLEN. 

Pp. 204 and 275. supra, 303 note 

The admiration still felt for Agricola this time shown letter 
Viglius Zuichem, which sends Hector Hoxvir, like himself also Frieslander, 
autograph letter Agricola new year’s present (Van Heussen, Hist. 
Belgii, ii. Groningen, 48). Zuichem’s letter manuscript Louvain the collee- 
tion his correspondence copied under his own direction. The volume which 
contained (iii. 251) seems comprise the letters 1537-41; cf. Hoynck van 


Papendrecht, Analecta Belgii, ii. pref. 
Ed. and Malagola, 1887, 234. 
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List AND ORATIONS. 


July 1469, Pavia. 


There nothing confirm impugn the date. The Serapeum gives the name 
Goger. 


Scribis Winter [1469 ?], Pavia. 


coming spend the winter there. Van der (Biogr. Nederlanden, vi. 
Fredewold) states that was priest St. Martin’s Groningen and provost 
Emden; 1475. 

Ep. Epist. Compend. Rudolph Langen. 

Gaudeo... Oct. [1470 ?], Ziloe. 

Printed Epistolarum Compendium edited Antonius Vrye 
(Liber), Cologne, Koelhoff, 1477; also The year date suggeste 
Ep. probably Adwerth. Agricola has returned from Italy and 
undecided whether will back again for the winter. The letter written from 
his father’s convent; cf. Ep. 20. states that Agricola’s father, after being parish 
priest Groningen for many years, was elected abbot monastery, Zelwaer, lying 
short distance the Groningen, the very day that Agricola was born that 
became monk the Benedictine Order and ruled the monastery for thirty-six 
years. Healso speaks nun Ziloe, who was friend Agricola. Van Heussen, 
Hist. Episc. Belgii, ii. Groningen, 44, mentions college nuns Silowert, named 
identify the two places and suppose that the father was warden convent 
nuns, which the son seems have found 


Quid est... Feb. 1471 [Groningen]. 


Also There nothing confirm impugn the date. Agricola 
asks Vrye write. 


828. Oratio Rectoratus pro domino Paulo Baenst. 


The date confirmed Ep. the rectorial year began July. The names 
the rectors from 1468 1480 are unfortunately missing the Pavia archives, 
that official corroboration not possible. 


Ep. Platonis Axiochus, Antonio Scrovigni. 


First published with Agricola’s translation the (Ep. 14), Louvain, John 
Westphalia, 1483 (Campbell, 1420, Copinger, 4768); also and II. 
221. the preface translation French letter from Arnold Lalaing, 
provost St. Mary’s Bruges, Paul Baenst, rector Pavia (Or. 1), describing the 
meeting Frederick and Charles the Bold Lorraine the autumn 1473. 
Scrovigni became professor medicine Pavia 1493. was provost 


St. Lambert’s Liége till 1481 (Gall. Christ. iii. 922); but cannot find him 
Bruges. 


quod fuit... July] 1474, Pavia. 
Or. 448. Oratio Matthiae Richili. 


First published Erasmus the Ciceronianus. describes (Lond. xix. 40, 
LB. 949) Mediolani sicut videtur habita; but, there was university 
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Milan, and Richilus was rector designate university, the oration probably like 
Or. and have added year date conjecturally, but 1472 equally possible. 
There eulogy Galeazzo Maria Sforza, tyrant Milan 1466-76. Also 
138. 
has 1476, but Hartfelder shows that this must altered, the letter expresses 
Agricola’s regret leaving Pavia for Ferrara, whither had come learn Greek. 
was evidently written shortly after his arrival. The date the move given 
Ep. 26, which states that took place the end Dalberg’s year office rector 
(Or. 2), when returned Germany. 
Satisfaciendum Jan. 1476, Ferrara. 


The date for Epp. 7-9 and given confirmed Or. 


Habes me... Jan. 1476, Ferrara. 

Ergo April 1476, Ferrara. 
Ep. 10. Walter Wouda. 

Volenti Easter [14 April Ferrara. 


Written not long after coming Ferrara. Walter Fano. There place 
Het Woudl, near Lier, the deanery Delft; but can find nothing nearer. 
possibly identified with Galterus (Goudensis), young student whom 
William Herman Gouda has two elegies his Odarum (1497). 


July 1476, Ferrara. 
Theodoric has been called home his father. Agricola mentions visit 


Modena with the can find trace the Ferrariense printed 
Muratori, vol. xxiv., nor his Estensi (1740). 


There year date but this plainly follows for 
evident reason adds 1475 1476. 


Herculis Estensis. 
Prudenter 1476, Ferrara. 


Also II. 144. adds that was delivered studiorwm in- 
nouatione. 


Ep. Morneweg, 44. John Dalberg. 
Rediisti Monday before Christmas Dec. 1476], Ferrara. 


This and Ep. are but are not printed Hartfelder, plainly out regard 
for Morneweg, whose book Johann von Dalberg (1887) was the eve publica- 
tion. gives date; but Morneweg adds 1476. The Plenningens have now come 
reside Ferrara, urged Agricola Epp. and 12, arriving Nov. 
Dalberg has returned Italy and gone Padua. 


Ep. 14. Platonis Axiochus. Rudolph Langen. 
The preface translation Plato’s Deventer, Paffraet, 1480. 


states that was made Ferrara and before that Isocrates Also 
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1477, Pavia [?] 
Addressed Ant. Scrovigni. The date and place are given The piece 


described Geiger Miiller’s Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Kulturgesch. 1874, 
225. 


Ep. 15. Isocrates. John Agricola. 


The preface translation Isocrates Demonicum, 1480, sine loco. Also 
printed and II. date given JP. John Agricola was, 
perhaps, Italy with his brother; cf. Ep. 


Ep. 16. 245. John Werdenberg, bishop Augsburg. 


The preface translation Lucian’s non facile credendis delationibus, 
which describes made during Agricola’s stay some months with the bishop 


Dillingen the return journey from Italy; cf. Epp. 17-18. II. gives neither date 
nor place. 


tandem... Aug. 1479, Dillingen. 


The preface the Dialectica, Louvain, Th. Martens, Jan. 


1515. The date given and not the printed book. Agricola now 
returning from Italy. 


Gratissimum Aug. [1479], Dillingen. 


gives 1481, which Hartfelder queries. The date the return from. Italy 
confirmed Ep. 20. The Dialectica just finished and being copied Theodoric 
Plenningen, who with his wife remains behind Dillingen. 


Nihil Sept. 1479, Cologne. 


Agricola has gone homewards after visiting Dalberg Spires. 


Ep. 20. Schlettstadt MS. Frederic Mormann. 
Vetus verbum April 1480, Siloe. 


This letter (v. infra, 316) has not, believe, been printed before. found 
manuscript pages written sixteenth-century hand and bound with one 
the volumes Beatus Rhenanus’s library (Cat. Rhen. 227). Preceding are two 
poems Mormann Agricola’s return, which are evidently referred the letter. 
The first, addressed Agricola, mentions rumour that had been drowned 
the Rhine; the second, addressed Wessel, complains Agricola’s delay Cologne 


before returning his own country. The date and contents the letter quite 
harmonise with Epp. 17-19. 


Ep. 21. Alexander Hegius. 
Dolwi... Sept. 1480, Groningen. 


Also II. following Ep. 20. Hegius connected with schola 
publica, probably Emmerich, whither went after leaving Wesel 1474; for 
has visited Groningen see Agricola during Agricola’s absence Brussels, Epp. 
and had been, commonly supposed, Deventer, Agricola would have 
seen him the way Brussels. Agricola sends greetings Arnoldo presbytero 
Arnold Hildesheim, whom the Fam. Epist. Compendium 
(Ep. dedicated, and who said Butzbach (quoted Krafft and Crecelius 


the Zeitschrift des bergischen Geschichtvereins, vii. 1871, 240) have been Embri- 
censis olim gymnasii moderator. 
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Oct. [1480], Cologne. 
There year conjectures 1481; but 1480 supported 
various considerations. The visit from Mormann expected Ep. has taken place 
during the summer. Agricola has been two embassies Maximilian and spent 
three weeks Brussels (cf. Ep. 23), and his parents have both died. Cf. who 
states that Agricola’s father died after ruling his convent for thirty-six years (cf. Ep. 
note). Agricola was born 1444 (JP) his father must have died 1480. 


Ep. 28. John Agricola. 
Rodolphus Philippi 1481-2, Groningen 
Agricola has been for half the year attendance the imperial court; cf. Epp. 
and 29. The letter refers visits Brussels the previous year (Ep. 22), and 
recently Antwerp (Ep. 24). John Agricola, who Ep. wasat Groningen, this 
time away, probably Aurich the service which afterwards entered (Ep. 25) 


Edzard 1528), Enno’s successor. 


including these letters John, Alard expresses his opinion (II. 221) that they 
are hardly worthy Agricola’s fame, but that publishes them because Erasmus’s 
admiration for Nihil est quamuis tempore, quamuis alieno stomacho 


quod non diuinitatem quandam prae fert. See Erasmus’s note appended 
Or. 


Ep. 24. James Barbiriau. 
March [1482], Groningen. 
Also II. 213. Referring recent visit Antwerp. For Barbiriau see 
Fétis, Biogr. Univ. des Musiciens. 
Ep. 25. 217. Agricola. 
Joannes July] 1482, Groningen. 
After Whitsuntide. 


Reddite Oct. Heidelberg. 


Hartfelder supplies 1482, because Dalberg described electus 
the election was made the chapter Aug. and confirmed the pope Oct. 
Epp. 27-9 are written the return journey Groningen. 


Ep. 27. John Plenningen. 


Ornatissimus Oct. 1482, Germersheim. 

Quarta die... Oct. 1482, Coblenz. 

Reddite Nov. [1482], Cologne. 


Printed first the Louvain (Ep. 5); also and 205. 
The year date given both, 1492, impossible. Erasmus speaks reading this 
letter boy, perhaps Deventer (Adagia, no. 339). 


Ep. 30. II. 214. John Agricola. 


Recounting the visit Heidelberg (Epp. 26-9) and the refusal the post 
Antwerp (Ep. 29). 
Ep. II. 218. John Agricola. 
Venitad me... Jan. [1483], Groningen. 


Prior Ep. 34. 
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Ep. 82. III. p.15. Theodoric Plenningen. 
Redditae sunt Feb. 1483, Groningen. 
Answering letter (not preserved) Nov. [1482] from Spires. Referring the 
visit Heidelberg, and promising return thither after Easter: Venirem vos vel 
intra proximos dies, nisi transportandorum librorum mihi molestia esset. The peace 
between and Louis concluded Arras Nov. 1482 mentioned. 


Ep. 216. John Agricola. 


Redditae sunt 1483], Groningen. 
About the sister mentioned Ep. 30. 


Ep. 219. John Agricola. 
May 1483 [Groningen]. 
Allusion made the capture David Burgundy, bishop Utrecht, May 
1483. Henry has been visiting Dalberg and making false representations. 
Ep. 85. 217. Agricola]. 
Hodie proficiscor 1483], Groningen. 
Agricola going embassy into Holland; therefore shortly before Ep. 36, 
which has just returned. Fears the plague. 
Ep. 36. II. 181. Alexander Hegius. 
Redeunti [Autumn Groningen. 


Hegius about open the school Inc., who was the school 
1486, gives 1483 for the date Hegius’s coming; cf. Ep. 21, note. Deventer has been 
ravaged the plague (Ep. 35); the plague there 1483 mentioned James 
Faber, cf. Revius, Daventria, Henricus frater missus domino 
(Ep. 34); dedi illi libros meos portandos Heidelbergam (Ep. 32). 
Hegius’s position announced news Ep. 37. 


Ep. 37. 176. Antonius Vrye. 


Annam April 1484, Deventer. 

Agricola his way Heidelberg (Ep. 38), and leaves poem St. Anne 

printed Deventer (R. Paffraet, sine Copinger, 133, wrongly dated 1485, for 

Ep. the poem already printed). Coloniae imprimuntur quaedam rhetorica 

nouiter condita; evidently Liber nouus rhetorice, Cologne, Koelhoff, April 1484. 

Dedi May 1484, Heidelberg. 


Also Agricola has arrived Heidelberg May. The poem 
St. Anne has been printed. That and epitaph Maurice, count Spiegelberg, 
June 1483, are described Ep. hyeme factos. For the month date 
gives septimo Kal. Iunii, has 


Ep. II. 215. John Agricola. 

Misi July 1484, Heidelberg. 
Announcing the arrival Heidelberg; Henry has been sent home. The sister 

(Epp. and 33) dead. 

Nunquam 1484], Worms. 
Prior Ep. 40. 
Ep. 40. Adolphus Rusch. 

Oct. 1484, Heidelberg. 


The year date confirmed the poems referred Ep. 38. Lucian’s Micyllus 
has been translated during the summer 229, wrongly gives the date this 1479. 
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Ep. 41. Claror. viror. Epist. John Reuchlin. 
Nov. [1484], Heidelberg. 


First printed Clarorum Virorum Epistolae Ioannem Reuchlin, Tiibingen, 
Anshelm, March 1514; also Geiger Reuchlin’s Briefwechsel 
supplies 1483 but Agricola was not then Heidelberg. 


Quod istic Dec. [1484], Deventer. 


Printed Faber (v. supra, 304). Hegius thanks Agricola for translating Lucian’s 
Micyllus (Ep. 40) and asks that should dedicated himself. Plague the 
summer has killed twenty his scholars and frightened many away; evidently 
the outbreak which Erasmus’s mother died, and which caused him leave 
Deventer. must have been the school the time, since was pupil 
Hegius (cf. Ep. librum Valle vero bono Rod. Loeffs, 
This letter reprinted Krafft and Crecelius the Zeitschrift des bergischen 


Geschichtvereins, xi. 1876, 
Longo [25 Dec. 1484], Heidelberg. 


Published separately Caspar Vollandius Tiibingen, 1526-7, with the impos- 
sible year date which also 


Ep. 48. Hegii Carmina, Alexander Hegius. 
Non facile dixerim Tuesday [c. Jan. 1485], Worms. 


Printed Faber, apparently from incomplete original, for ‘&c.’ occurs three 
collation given Krafft and Crecelius, Answering Ep. 42. Reich- 
ling suggests that Richardus’ Paffraet (Pick’s Monatsschrift, 1877, 290). 


Ep. 44. Claror. viror. Epist. John Reuchlin. 
Quum Plinius meus Feb. [1485], Heidelberg. 


Also II. 1485, because Agricola Heidelberg; Geiger gives 1484, 
his life Reuchlin, 28, 1484 1485, the date Reuchlin’s marriage being quite 


uncertain. 
Ep. 45. Epistolarum Centuria 18. From Peter Schott. 
genus Feb. 1485, Strasburg. 


From collection letters, Philologicarum Epistolarum Centuria una, published 
Goldast Frankfort 1610. The letter directed Heidelberg: the answer 


mentioned Ep. 46. 
Ep. 46. Adolphus Rusch, 
Respondi litteris March 1485, Heidelberg. 
The Serapeum gives the date 1484; but this probably misprint. 


Ep. 47. Adolphus Rusch. 
Libros Apr. 1485, Heidelberg. 


Thanking for books purchased Rusch, according Ep. 46. The letter 


carried William Raimund Mithridates, Cop’s teacher Greek, who his way 
Italy. 


Ep. 48. II. John Agricola. 
Reddidit May 1485, Rome. 


Agricola the service Dalberg, whom has accompanied has 
Secunda septimana ante diem Corporis Christi, Anno probably septimanae 
read, cf. Ep. 43; the year date impossible, 
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Or. Oratio pro Ioanne Camerario Innocentem VIII. 
Venimus, beatissime pater July 1485, Rome. 


address Innocent his election; printed, like similar compositions, separately 


Ep. 49. John Dalberg. 


Written the return journey from Rome; has been left behind ill. 


Ep. 50. John Dalberg. 


The gives 1484, probably misprint. The death Cardinal 
[1485] mentioned. 


XX. 
Rodolfus Agricola Friderico suo plurimam salutem 


Vetus verbum est quemque fabrum esse fortunae suae. ego 
rectius crediderim dici fabrum esse quemque ingenii sui. Nam fortuna 
quidem, quae plaerunque melius merenti peior peius merenti melior 
est, ius humani arbitrii pacto veniret, frustra iam caeca, 
impotens omniumque rerum sicut sui incerta incesseretur, iam numen 
omnia sua gubernans, omnia temperans intra sacras arces fuisset 
collocata. ingenio fingendo quantum possit industria, vbi acrem 
quis vigilemque curam quum multi alias, tum vnus 
multis maxime documento es; qui tantum eruditionis, hunc literarum 
cultum, gratiam Musarum assecutus es, assecutus quod diffi- 
cillimum est medio stridore rudis huius horridaeque barbariae, quan- 
tum mediis penetralibus (vt ita dicam) officina illa omnis politioris 
eruditionis Italia multi hique Itali frustra sperarunt, pauci rettulerunt. 
Equidem haud facile dixerim mirerne impetum animi tui qui tantum 
speraueris, magis laudem studium quo tentaueris, gratuler 
felicitati tuae quod ista effeceris. 

Legi versiculos tuos quos honestissime magis pro modo 
benignitatis tuae quam pro vero Vesselum nostrum meipsum 
reditu meo misisti. quibus quanquam fauerim laudibus meis, ita 
plaerique omnes plus aequo solemus, faui tamen, non agnoui, adeoque 
faui iudicio meo fauor non imponeret. Quid senserim autem malo 
aliis quam audias, mutuum (quod veteri prouerbio est) 
scabere videamur. Tibi tantum dico, macte animi ingenii perge 
cepisti. 

Paranti mihi plura nuncius epistolam postulat. Itaque 
reliqua mihi sunt arctum cogenda. Fratrem meum Henricum apud 
vos esse cui quicquid impenderis, modo spem aliquam 
concipis, mihi impensum putato. Mitto tibi aureum vnum; illum 
dispenses vbi opus erit. Fac certiorem ecquid profecturum putas 
eum nam nihil, nolim operam impensam perire. 

Odolfus medicus, conterraneus noster, homo doctissimus, Augustae 
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medicinam profitetur. epistolam quae tertium diem mihi 
reddita est, misi tibi; quam tam propere tamen scripsit emendare 
(quod vides) nequiuerit. Potes facere tamen coniecturam ingenio 
hominis hac vtcunque properata epistola. Ego expectabo diem 
qua pollicitus nos aduenturum esse. Tum omnibus coram 
vberius plenius. proximis diebus apud Antonium Liberum 
meum vel nostrum potius. iussit literas darem, honestis- 
simis verbis suo nomine salutarem. Vale deditissimum tibi 
persuade. 

Langio nostro doctissimo politissimo homini plurimam 
salutem dicito. vale. 

Datum praepropere Siloe iii Nonas Aprileis Anno 


Cardinal Beaton and the Will James 


statements made Mr. Morland Simpson his interesting 
paper about the charges forgery and falsehood against Cardinal 
Beaton are not quite correct, nor quite complete. Thus the first 
book Knox’s History was certainly not written and published 
1560.' Laing dates the writing the first book, most 
it, 1566. that time, March, after the murder Riccio, 
the Reformer deemed expedient seek rural retirement, where 
his History was published his lifetime, Mr. Morland 
Simpson believes. rightly lays stress the number and 
character the witnesses named Henry Balfour’s notarial 
instrument a.m., Dec. 1542. Blackwood’s Magazine? 
observed that Learmonth Dairsie and William Kirkaldy 
Grange were present the death chamber James 
Balfour’s instrument avers, Knox could have got accurate in- 
formation from them. With Kirkaldy least was the most 
intimate terms during several years. 

The list attendants James’s dying hour given Pitscottie 
and cited Mr. Morland Simpson cannot trusted, course, 
but even Pitscottie for once deviates into truth his list does not 
clash with that Balfour’s document. James certainly died 
midnight, probably Friday, Dec. 1542, whereas Balfour 
speaks the witnesses attendance the king the seventh 
hour before noon For the hour death Sir 
George Douglas gives the evidence Simon Pennango, James’s 
favoured servant, and Douglas’s spy, who rode with the news from 
Falkland Berwick Mr. Morland Simpson‘ bids 


Ante, 115. March 1898, 347. 
Hamilton Papers, 339-40. Ante 116, note 21. 
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observe the singular omission Beaton’s name.’ Lisle’s list 
regents proclaimed Beaton not omitted. All 
men should obedyent unto the Cardynall’ and Arran, Argyll, 
Huntly, and Murray. This point important, for Knox omits 
Arran from the list Dec., while Buchanan includes Arran but 
omits one the other earls—namely, 

These errors have obscured the whole affair. While Balfour’s 
instrument omitted Arran, the list regents given Lisle pro- 
claimed Dec. included Arran, who was thus implicated the 
transaction, the document was announced the basis what 
Knox calls usurpation’ ‘the whole Beaton 
proclaimed not Balfour’s instrument, but forged will, that will, 
learn from Henry VIII Sadleyr, also omitted 
Thus Arran was rather more than ‘art and part’ whatever 
fraudulent nature may have been done. That was regarded 
untruthful members both parties appears from Sadleyr’s 
account the warnings given himself against Arran’s 
falsehood and dissembling Lords Fleming, Glencairn, and 
Maxwell, while Arran began his conversation with Sadleyr 
April 1548 the causes Beaton’s arrest with great 
palpable The letters Chapuys, the imperial ambassador, 
January-March 1542-3 are demonstrably late echoes 
the letters from Lisle, and probably from other Border wardens, 
Henry’s court. The only point given Chapuys which does 
not occur published letters from Lisle the charge forgery 
the will, reported Chapuys But this was 
mere gossip, for March Henry VIII complained Sadleyr 
that never could hear from Beaton’s enemies what special 
charge they made against 

Historians have failed observe that while, the end 
December 1542, the archbishop Glasgow, Beaton’s opponent, 
was chancellor and high Arran’s favour, and while Arran was 
whispering away Beaton’s honour, yet Arran was sooner 
appointed governor, ‘by private faction,’ says Buchanan, 
Jan., than took the great seal from the archbishop and gave 
Beaton. The transaction the seal’ Jan. 
1542-8. Beaton had hitherto held the privy seal, which was now 
(18 Jan.) transferred ‘John, abbot This promo- 
tion Beaton, contradictory Arran’s charges against him, 
Arran made while the first moment his power governor. 


Lisle Henry VIII, Dec., Hamilton Papers, 346. 

Knox, History, and note Ibid. 93. 

April, Hamilton Papers, 527. 

Cf. Lisle Henry VIII, Jan., Hamilton Papers, 389, with Sadleyr 
Henry VIII, April, Sadleyr Papers, 136-42. 

Span. Cal. vol. vi. pt. ii. 243. Hamilton Papers, 494. 

Reg. Sec. Sig., Jan. 1542-3, MS., Acts Parl. Scot. ii. 424. 
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these circumstances the charges against Beaton, made 
Arran’s authority, would not thought convincing jury, 
Arran can hardly supposed have cashiered upright 
chancellor for the purpose superseding him liar and forger. 


Secretary Thurloe the Relations England and 
Holland. 


1899 Dr. Sigismund von Bischoffshausen published Innsbruck 
valuable volume John Thurloe and his connexion with the 
besides twenty-three unpublished letters Thurloe’s, various 
versions the papers foreign affairs Cromwell’s time which 
Thurloe drew after the Restoration for the instruction Hyde. 
Two the papers were already print, one State 
Papers (i. 759-63), the other the Somers (vi. 329-36), 
and added them third version, hitherto unpublished, from 
the Stowe MSS. (185, ff. 187-200). printing them parallel 
columns, and showing their relation each other, Dr. Bischoffs- 
hausen elucidated both the history the subject itself and the 
development Thurloe’s views foreign policy. The papers 
printed him chiefly concerned the relations England with 
France and Spain, and Cromwell’s policy with regard the war 
between Sweden and the northern powers 1656-8. Incident- 
ally the relations England and the Dutch were touched upon, 
but that subject was not treated length. Thurloe, how- 
ever, did draw fourth paper treating solely Anglo-Dutch 
relations, which deserves printing, order complete the 
collection diplomatic narratives which wrote for Hyde. 
begins account the abortive embassy St. John and 
Strickland 1650, but goes state detail and with great 
clearness the nature the differences which after the close 
the war prevented the proposed marine treaty between 
England and the United Provinces from being effected. Then 
commercial aifferences rendered futile the Protector’s well-meant 
attempts make league with Holland for political purposes. 
‘There were also,’ concludes Thurloe, ‘other alliances have 
been contracted between this and that state common and 
mutual defence, wherein provision was made for the good 
the protestant religion and the professors thereof against the 
growing interests popery. But without any effect, respect 


Die Politik des Protectors Oliver Cromwell der Auffassung und 
Ministers des John Thurloe. 
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the United Provinces always found necessary for them mingle 
therewith the considerations trade.’ Cromwell put the 
Dutch preferred godliness.’ The same might said 
the English mercantile class also, and under Charles 
siderations trade’ became paramount weight England. 
Thurloe’s precise statement the principles which underlay the 
commercial dispute must have been great value, especially 
March 1661, when these very questions were being discussed 
London between the English government and the ambassador 
the United Provinces. 


Additional MS., No. 4200, fol. 113. 


review the severall negotiations which have been between England 
and the Provinces late yeares for the establishinge firme 
Allyance and perpetuall vnion between them, whereby may bee seen 

the cheife scope and ayme the said united Provinces all those 
Negotiations. 


There was Treaty for Allyance the year 1650 the Hague, 
wheither Ambassadours extraordinary were sent from England, and there 
were two concepts projects Articles under debate, One offered 
the English, which was the treaty 1495 made between Hen. and 
Phillip Archduke Austria, called Intercursus magnus, dressed and fitted 
the then affaires, And the other propounded 
the Dutch, consistinge Articles. 

That which England aymed cheifly this Treaty was vnion and 
conjunction with them perpetuall league for the preservation each 
other their respective Interests. effect which they thought most 
proper begin upon old foundation, and findinge the Intercursus 
great measure their Intentions, and also that there were some things 
reference trade, which the Dutch would bee desirous of, the 
10. 11. 14, 15. 16. and 22. Articles, especially the 14. Article, whereby 
the free fishinge without licence agreed upon (which was never 
granted before, soe did not longe continue, for subsequent Treaty, 
made between Hen. and Phillip Windsor, while was 
England, this Article was not ratefied, and thence that Treaty was called 
the Flemings, malus Intercursus). 

The English upon the reasons aforesaid propounded the foundation 
this new Allyance the said great Intercourse. But this satisfied not 
the Dutch, their ayme beinge not soe much the union, the advantages 
Comerce and navigation, and therefore though they liked well have 
the fishinge declared free, yet there were many things which they designed 
further, and framed the Articles for this Allyance accordingly. 

The Articles composed them, were somewhat the nature 
league defensive, but they did most principally relate trade and 
Comerce, wherein they obteyne the advantages followinge, 
soe many new maximes and principles introduced, matters 
Comerce and Navigation, as. 

That there noe peculiar proprietershipp any parte the sea, 
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but equally free all saile, navigate, and fish therein, and that 

the 2nd the Articles, wherein the ground this Allyance 
for the defence the freedome navigation and Comerce 
against all that shall trouble them therein. 

the Article the subjects and Inhabitants both may freely 
navigate every where the sea without any molestation, previous 
permissions, protections, safe conducts, and fish well for herringe 
all other kinde fish. 

the Article they avoid callinge any parte the sea, the British 
sea, but expressd those seas which belonge England, the Northerne 
Sea, and the Chanell. 

the same Article provided, that wel the Dutch the 
English should mutuall consent, and alternis vicibus, sett out fleets 
warr under their own Admirall and Flagg scoure the seas, and for the 
defence Comerce and navigation and Free fishinge, makeinge thereby 
the Dutch have the same Interest gard the seas the English. 

Its propounded the 22th Article, that the fleets sett out 
accordinge the 21th Article shall not only scour the seas against Pyrats, 
But against all those that shall give any hinderance Impediment 
either, their navigation, Comerce, Free fishinge, wherein declared 
that all exactions sea are Contra jus gentium. 

the 28th Article noe search made sea the shipps 
warr other ships set out upon private comission. 

ii. That the name Merchants Strangers bee abolished, and that 
their people may have the same priviledges with the Natives these 
Countries. And this appeares. 

They may buy, sell and trade all goods, remeyne, departe, and 
returne freely the Natives themselves, the 3rd and 13th 
Articles. 

The same Tolls and Impositions that the Natives pay, and noe 
other, the 15th Article. 

have houses dwell in, and enjoy all other priviledges with 
the Natives, the 17th Article. 

trade all our Countries and plantations America, and 
els where with out any difference people, the 11th and 12th 
Articles 

iii. That the lawes Nations touching Contraband goods altered, 
the 31. Article, and that things. 

That neither money, any thinge that for the sustenance 
mans life bee esteemed Contraband goods, ought els but what purely 
Instrument warr accordinge specification particulars. 

That the ship wherein Those Instruments warr are found going 
Enemies Rebells, shall not prize, nor the other goods that are 
found her. 

iv. all other goods and Merchandizes they are bee free, 
unfree accordinge the shippe wherein they were Laden, that is, all the 
Enemie found the ships freind should bee free, and 
all the goods freind found upon Enemies ship should prize, 
Contrary the lawes and use Nations, and common justice the 
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Article. Only they would except the goods belonginge Portugalls, 
that are carryed out Europe into Asia, Affrica, and America, contra, 
because that trade used driven English ships (see Article 

That noe letters Reprizalls for any wrongs should bee granted, 
nor any person punished but the transgressors themselves, the 9th 
and 35th Articles. 

These were the cheife points that were debate the Hague, but 
June 1651. that treaty brake 

December after the Dutch sent their extraordinary Ambassadors 
London, witt: the Hers Catts, Scape, and Perre, with whom there 
was Treaty, both sides pretending enter into nearer Allyance then 
formerly. The Dutch propounded the foundation thereof the afore- 
said 86. Articles, upon which were severall conferences had. But nothing 
propounded the English towards that often mentioned Coalescence 
but that might bee lawfull for the people and inhabitants both the 
and 17. Provinces, beeinge the reformed religion, and cominge away 
with their families and estates, remayne, dwell, and trade these 
dominions, purchase and hold houses and land them and their heires, 
and enjoy all other priviledges with the natives. During this treaty 
the warr brake forth. 

June 1653. third treaty there was for restoring the peace and 
entringe into strict league and vnion. 

This negotiation was alsoat London. The Lords Beverninge, Newport, 
Perre, and Jongstall beinge here Ambassadors. 

The English insisted that both those common Wealths might become 
one, and under one supreame power, consistinge persons both 
nations. But this the Dutch wholly disliked, and propounded the 
aforesaid Articles the foundation the peace. 

Then the English delivered the said Ambassadors concept 
articles the substratum treatye, which upon debate received many 
alterations and additions. And last treaty peace, vnion, and con- 
federation was agreed upon consisting Articles, whereof. 

The first articles concern’d the cessation all acts hostilitye. 
The oblivion all injuries done since May 1652. The setting liberty 
prisoners, and the restoringe firme peace. 

ii. The articles expressd the nature the confedracy, 
witt, that the one shall not attempt any thinge against the other, but both 
confederated for the defence the libertye and peace each other, against 
all that shall endeavour disturb them sea land, givinge assistance 
both men and ships that proportion that should afterwards 
agreed, And that noe treaty shall made with other princes the 
one, without comprehendinge the other. 

iii. The 10. and 11. expresse how the one State demeane 
themselves towards the other reference their respective enemies, 
rebells, and fugitives, which agreeable what was the treaty 1495. 

iv. The 13th settles the question Strikinge the Flagg. 

The 12. 14. 16. 17. 18. 19. 20. 24th referre trade, and the 
manner managinge thereof, wherein these things are noted. 

There peace all the world over between them, but the trade and 
comerce restreyned Europe. The Dutch cannot trade the English 
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Islands and plantations out Europe, nor can the English trade 
theires. 


their trade Europe the lawes and usages each Country are 
observed. 


The usuall Customs must payed, not beinge greater than the 
other Strangers pay. 

There libertye granted the respective Merchants passe 
through each others rivers and Countries land and water any places 
within beyond them, also their Townes, garrisons, and forts 
Europe, well with without their goods and Merchandizes. 

Merchants that come into each other Ports Harbours, and 
breake not bulke, may departe againe without payinge Customs visita- 
tions, observinge the lawes. 

That justice denied case wronge done, letters Reprizall 
may granted. 

vi. The 21th and 25th and 26th provide that the ships warr 
shall protect each others Merchants whilest they hold the same Course 
with them. But eight tyme may come into each others ports, with- 
out leave first obteyned, and that private men warr give caution doe 
noe injurie. 

vii. The 28th. 29th. referr the detention the English ships 
the Sound the Kinge Denmarke. 

The 27th and 30th provide for the punishment those who 
murdered the English Amboyna, and for reparation made for 
damages done between the yeares 1611 and 1652, either the States. 

The provides that whoever shall bee stadholder, Capt. Generall 
sea land the United Provinces, shall take oath observe this 
treaty. 

And was afterwards agreed that there should comprehended 
this Allyance the protestant Cantons, the Duke Holsteyne, the Earle 
Oldenburgh, the Hans-Townes, and the Duke Curland. 

was also agreed between England and the Province Holland, that 
that Province should never elect the Prince Orange, nor any his line, 
nor consent that they should chosen, Captain Generall their 
forces. 

This treaty ended the warr, and restored Peace. But the Dutch 
havinge not obteyned those advantages trade, which they had insisted 
upon all theire former treatyes, they endeavoured hooke them 
subsequent Marine treaty, wherein they propounded the before 
mentioned poynts. 

That neither money nor food any kinde bee reckoned amongst 
prohibited goods, but that they may carry them the ports places not 
besieged belonginge the enemies the one, freindshipp Neutra- 
litye with the other. 

That their Merchants ships not visited searched sea, but 
that bee sufficient only shew the pasports and sea letters, whereto 
bee given, and their men warr not att all bee medled 
with. 


That free ship shall make the goods free, but enemies ship shall 
confiscate the goods freinds. 
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That forbidden goods shall not forfeit either the shipp the other 
goods. 

That the act for the encrease the Navigation and Comerce 
recalled, noveltye and inconsistant with the freedom trade. 

These and som other Articles reference Pyrats were treated upon 
for som yeares together. But nothinge was ever agreed upon touching 
them. The great Interest the United Provinces trade, which they 
have soe farr advanced, that though they have not comodities their 
own support and feed tenth their own people, yet they are the 
storehouse the world, and all nations either come buy them, 
they carry all others even farr India. 

They make neither warr nor peace, contract noe Allyance, enter into 
noe leagues associations, but they can thereby promote this end. 

And therefore all the former propositions for associatinge with this 
state, the end the association the maintenance the Freedome 
Comerce, navigation, and fishinge This they declared the Reason 
settinge out their Intended Fleet 150 sayle ships Aprill 1652, 
vizt. safeguard the sea, and conserve navigation and Comerce. 

This they declared the cause takeing their armes the 
warr with England, vizt. restore the freedome Comerce. 

Upon this they found all their Allyances with other states, 
seen their treatyes with France, Spayne, Sweden, Denmarke &c. All 
their leagues are expressed for the libertye Comerce, navigation, 
and fishinge. 

And their Treatyes which they either have already made have 
projection, shew what they meane Freedom and libertye Comerce 
and navigation, which effect this 

That what doth belonge peculiarly any other state reason its 
situation, new conquests, fertilytie the land, goodnesse the Ports, 
antient Custome and usage, otherwise, ought bee made common, 
and appropriated noe more its own Inhabitants, Comerce 
and navigation, then the people the aforesaid for 
instance. 

freedom Navigation they mean, that the sea should equally 
free Hence they dispute the soveraignitye and ownership his 
majestie the narrow Seas, insistinge that they may not the treatyes 
with them beare the name the British, but the Northerne Sea, and 
Streights between England and France. And though they doe not 
expresse termes deny give some respect the Fleet England, yet. 

This must done only the Admirall, least when the 
English Fleet superior them strength. 

That they must saluted againe, the same manner that they 
salute the English, referringe the respect rather the dignitye the 
Kingdome, then the ownershipp and the dominion his Majestye hath 
the sea. 

And therefore the 3rd place, they say, that the sea 
considered, either quoad respectum, when one nation meets another, 
the free use it; the first, they deny not that respect which 
hath been heretofore given, but the free use belongs all. 

And consequently they assert the libertye their fishinge the 
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sea, which they say antient, the art makeing herringe salt, 
though its evident that Phillip the Second payed per annum 
Mary for the fishinge. James published Edict assert his right 
therein Anno 1610. And his late Majestie the Erle Northumber- 
land his Admirall had recognition from the Holland fishermen. 

the same Reason, they deny all search visiting their ships 
sea, alleadginge, that the point dominion and soveraignitye this, 
most Injurious, and the mother confusion. 

And lastly pretend the safe guardinge the British seas, 
settinge forth armed Fleets upon them under their own Admirall and 
flagge. 

ii. freedom Comerce and navigation, They meane the same 
free use Harbours, roads, and ports, and the like libertye buyinge, 
sellinge, importing and exporting all kinde goods and Merchandizes, 
and enjoyinge all other priviledges, well respect Tolls, other 
exemptions, that the Natives have doe enjoy. also the liberty 
saylinge to, tradinge the English Islands and plantations 
America. Hence they complaine against Acts, the one prohibiting 
Foreiners trading into the said Islands and plantations, the other 
made for the encrease shipping and navigation, those which doe 
obstruct all Intercourse and trade, and begotten coveteousnesse, and 
unjust desire some men monopolize the most considerable wares 
their own private advantage, That is, that the English doe fetch and 
carry their goods themselves, and from their own Country, their 
own ships, and not make use the Dutch doe it. 

iii. Libertye havinge free trade and Comerce with all Kingdoms and 
States Amitye neutrality with them, though the declared enemie 
other States. accomodate which they insist. 

That neither money (the sinewes warr) nor anything belonging 
the sustenance man’s life, bee esteemed prohibited goods (except 
guns, powder, bullett, sowrds, and some other Instruments warr, 
which they usually specifie their treaties, amongst which are not 
mentioned shipps any kinde nor their Tackle) may freely carryed 
them the Enemie without Interruption. 

Their ships that trade aforesayd the Enemies Countryes, are 
not searcht for prohibited goods, but shall only obliged shew 
their sea letters conteyning the particulers their Cargo—and noe 
contraband goods found their letters, must believed there 
none their ships. 

case their Merchants shipps under the convoy their men 
warr, they are not show their sea letters. 

any prohibited goods discovered they shall only made 
prize, the other lading, also the shipp, shall free. 

the forgoeinge particulers are for the security such 
Merchandizes may fide their own, soe they propound pro- 
vision for the security enemies goods, unfree ships, unfree goods, the 
consequence whereof is. 

(1.) That this meanes they, being Peace themselves, must 
necessarily have all the trade, because whoever imployes them, and 
trades their ships, his goods are safety whosoever his enemie, 
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the warrs between England and Spayne, and France and Spayne, the 
people all those nations might manage their trades all manner 
safety Dutch shipps the infinite encrease their navigation. 
this article had beene obteyned England was Spayne the 
yeare 1647. 

(2.) the mean tyme England must necessarily decrease its 
navigation not only Strangers, who made use our Shippinge, because 
its strength, will leave and goe the Dutch, But English men 
will also Drive their trade Dutch bottoms and the Dutch Ambassadors 
themselves gave that one Reason, why the Act Navigation should 
repealed, because the subjects England might traffique their shipps 
with much security sea, though the midst the flames warr, 
they enjoyed full peace. 

The English found experience the warr with Spayne how 
prejuditiall such agreement would what the Dutch practised with- 
for concealinge the Spanish goods their names, and Ships, The 
Spanyards drove their trade security, whilest the English shipps were 
surprized their Enemies. 

(4.) reciprocation this case will not helpe because the Dutch are 
the Carriers the world, the English carry but little, besides their own 
Merchandizes 

iv. Free Comerce and navigation their sence consists also havinge 
noe letters reprizall granted case wronge done sea, but rest 
upon the justice that state whose subjects have done the wronge. 

These are some the particulers wherein consists their notion 
freedom comerce, and navigation, and yet whiles they endeavour that 
others may observe these rules towards them, they are defective the 
practice thereof themselves. 

Many restreynts and burdens are put upon the English Merchants 
adventurers residinge Holland, both the Importation the Cloth 
and woollen manufactures this Kingdome, the Impositions put 
there upon. 

They keep shutt the river Skeld, and the chanells Sasse and 
Swinde, and thereby hinder trade Antwerpe and other parts the 
Provinces. 

They propound that there restreynt from carryinge Portugall 
goods Merchandizes out America, Asia, Affrica into Europe, 
from one those parts into another, out Europe into America, Asia, 
Affrica, upon pain confiscation the shipps, because those goods 
have usually been carryed English shipps. 

They prohibit the English Traffique their Colonies the 
East Indyes, other parts, save Europe. 

They exercise absolute dominion India, where they are strongest 
sea, they search our shipps, prohibite our tradinge into several Ports 
the Indians, upon pretence they are warr with them, and confiscate 
not only contraband goods, but all others that are found any shipps 
saylinge any such Ports, labouring thereby engrosse all the trade 
those parts. 

Besides the transactions before rehersed some propositions there were 
also other Allyances have been contracted between this and that 
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state, common and mutuall defence, wherein provision was bee made 
for the good the Protestant Religion, and the professors thereof, 
against the growinge interest Popery, But without any effect, 
respect the United Provinces alwayes found necessary for them 
mingle therewith the considerations trade, not being satisfied with the 
settlement made thereof the aforesaid treaty, looking there upon 
made tyme publique necessity and therefore all their future 
Negotiations, their great endeavours were, either obteyne new agree- 
ments, some such explanation, Interpretation the old, whereby 
they might arrive their principall end. 

And therefore though this state was very desirous neare and 
intimate conjunction with them, well for the support things 
home, for the managinge common designes abroad, yet being 
evident that noe agreement could made with them these affaires 
without condescendinge some things very prejuditiall the kingdome 
the great concernments trade, the thoughts such Allyances were 
even aside, and the considerations preservinge the Comerce and 
navigation this state, well Europe India, were applyed to, least 
the English should wholly eaten out the people the united 
Netherlands, but yet with desire holdinge good Correspondence 
with them therein. 

The negotiation which was between England and Holland upon 
occasion the warrs both between Sweden and Poland, and between 
Sweeden and Denmarke, not here mentioned, because hath soe great 
reference the transactions the same tyme with those Kings also, 
that the one cannot well understood without the other. 


:—Mr. Thurlow rec. March Review the severall 
Negotiations which have been late yeares between England the 
United Provinces. 


Retirement from Office, Oct. 1761. 


Tue interesting documents printed from the Newcastle papers 
Dr. Hunt the last number this may supplemented 
others from the Hardwicke papers, now deposited the 
British Museum. far can seen these latter are unknown 
Dr. Albert von any rate the following documents are 
not referred him. They are interest commentary 
upon the documents the Newcastle papers, and recording 
the words the speakers the cabinet meetings. The first 
two papers given below are the letters notes the one case 
Neweastle, the other Hardwicke. Both are rough and 
fragmentary character, and seem have been jotted down the 
actual meeting-place itself, else immediately afterwards. These 
two contain accounts the cabinet meetings and Aug. 
1761. They are interest showing the dissensions already 
119 ff. 
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rising the council, and the isolation Pitt and Temple, before 
the pacte famille between France and Spain was guessed 
Pitt. 308 the volume the minute the meeting 
Sept. printed Dr. Hunt.? Devonshire’s hand, and 
endorsed Neweastle, Devonshire House, 1761.’ The 
third document gives the rough notes Hardwicke the famous 
cabinet meeting Oct. The formal minute was published 
Dr. This differs considerably from that given below, which 
breaks off when Lord Temple left the council. suspect that 
the rough draft from which the formal minute, quoted Dr. 
Hunt, was eventually prepared. 


Newcastle Hardwicke. 
Aug. 1761. 


[Reporting Pitt’s attitude the cabinet the question what reply should 

Mr. Pitt.—I take cobbled draft upon alterations proposed 
any person whatsoever. This all the draft that, case where 
own safety concerned, will 

Lord Temple. The divisions now rising this Council. once 
hoped for glorious Peace ;—All can hope for now not inglorious 


Peace. When France finds that the pulses the king’s servants begin 
beat low 


Mr. Pitt. coming into the opinion the other Lords only made 
choice the lesser evil. produce unanimity. opinion clearly against 
giving any Fishery, except that allowed the Treaty Utrecht, upon 
Newfoundland. defer opinion that others. strongly 
for yielding the Isle St. Pierre preferably Canso. Gives many 
Reasons. the French should reject the war continued, had 
rather should with France and Spain jointly than with France 
alone. 

Lord Temple. Will not induced give answers hair hair till 
the whole horse’s tail pulled out. 


separate paper endorsed, one particular which was said 
1761.’ 

One thing has been mentioned some Lords more than once already, 
has been repeated this day, which think necessary take little 
notice of. They have said that, their own minds, they still adhere 
their original opinions not make any further concessions France, 
particularly the Fishery, and Abri; put immediate end 


Compare this account with that the Rockingham 27. 
Note Hardwicke, ‘such insolence the manner was scarce borne.’ 
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the negotiation and recall Stanley; but that they have given 
their opinions merely compliance with other Lords, and procure 
unanimity. 

must acknowledged that condescension those Lords 
who have made such declaration. doing, they express the 
greatest deference toward others the Council. But willing 
think that this conduct proceeds, part, from some degree convic- 
tion least from persuasion that the measure, they give way to, 
not hurtful their country. further. Otherwise not 
subject condescension compliance. would too much even 
for the purchase unanimity. 

Every lord able answer for his own opinion. Every one 
you better able answer for his opinion than am, who the 
least amongst your lordships. But too much supposed answer- 
able for the opinions other lords. politeness too great 
and carries weight along with it, which, fur own part, 
not willing take any share of. 


[Notes Lord Hardwicke the cabinet meeting Oct. 

letter Fuentes dat: Sept. 1761. and 
the translation read. 

Lord President. Whether the memorial Mr. Wall, together 
with the intercepted letters, are sufficient foundation for your lordships 
form fixed opinion that Spain means make war against England, 
and warrant you make war come open rupture with them 
would behindhand nothing, but the actual striking the blow. 
Grimaldi says France willing give everything their own but 
still faithful their allies. But begs that Spain may not 
mentioned the Memorial. Popular the City London reason 
prizes got. 

Consider your strength. opinion not give any answer 
Spain. What hostilities can you begin with advantage 

Duke Newcastle. The interest the Court France sound 
high the intentions Spain come rupture with England. 

Earl Bute. Mr. Stanley only told that was very much the 
opinion France that Spain would begin war against England. 

Lord Ligonier. the last accounts Spain has very near 60,000 foot 
and about from 15000 horse. Whether now prudent throw 
that force into the scale France? The Spanish troops are not 
despised—they are valorous, orderly, and well disciplined. Against declar- 
ing making war. 

Mr. Pitt. Remains more and more convinced the same opinion 
formerly gave. The grounds—the King’s dignity—the interest this 
kingdom. Have bagg much matter think would criminal 
matter against any Secretary State who lets sleep The 
highest indignity that ever was offered the crown England. 
the safety the public the worst species war abet France with her 
full weight. Cover her trade and lend her money and abet France 

Note Hardwicke, probably meant the Family compact.’ 
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negotiation. You are now war with the House Bourbon. You are 
prepared, and she not. will for nothing, 


Lord Privy Seal. great satisfaction the time that 
take leave many noble Lords, for whom have the greatest 
respect, that with such sincere conviction. Wishes your lord- 
ships may not report that, such critical situation, you give the King 
opinion all. 


Protest Talleyrand against his Expulsion from England 
1793). 


the beginning the volume France, No. 41,’ the British 
Foreign Office records protest, declaration, made Talleyrand 
receiving the news that the provisions the alien bill rendered 
impossible that should prolong his stay this country. The 
document his handwriting. The small fine characters, faded 
time, are somewhat difficult decipher, while one word 
illegible. The date the end is, however, quite clear; and 
dispose the many assertions which have been made 
biographers Talleyrand that his expulsion took place January 
1794. The mistake probably arose from the vague and misleading 
reference the event which occurs the Memoirs bearing the 
année 1793 une partie 1794.’ this connexion may 
remark that only five paragraphs later there occurs the phrase, 
pas projet rester longtemps Angleterre, which 
difficult reconcile with the former statement. will 
further and say that these confused and contradictory references 
very important episode the life Talleyrand serve strengthen 
the suspicions which have been felt many quarters the 
genuineness the Memoirs. also somewhat surprising that 
the duc Broglie editing the Memoirs failed detect the in- 
consistency the statements quoted above, and footnote 
assigned the year 1793 the date the alien bill and January 
1794 the date the expulsion the French Asa 
matter fact the bill came into force the closing days the 
year 1792, and was almost once used against Talleyrand. 
Not until Jan. 1793 did Chauvelin, then acting chargé 
London, make formal inquiry and protest against the 
The situation, can seen from the subjoined letter, was 
with irony. Talleyrand had been deputed London 
Danton and Lebrun after the fall the monarchy; and though 


Note Hardwicke, surely the most insolent declaration ever made minister.’ 
Mémoires Prince Talleyrand, 229. France, no. 41. 
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the British government refused recognise either him 
Chauvelin duly accredited officials the French government, 
yet they both sought keep good relations between the two 
countries. Talleyrand especially showed the most conciliatory 
spirit, may seen the remarkable mémoire, dated London, 
Nov. 1792, which Pallain has inserted the end 
the introduction his work Talleyrand sous 
Directoire (Paris, 1891). Yet the conciliator was the first person 
(and, proved the case, the only prominent person) 
expelled. He, however, was careful hide the fact that had 
come England September charged with least semi-official 
powers the new French government. That fact has been 
proved Pallain the introduction the work referred to. 
The following protest, declaration, which now, believe, 
printed for the first time, was sent Lord Grenville, our foreign 
minister. 


Mon respect pour Conseil Roi confiance justice 
m’engagent lui présenter une déclaration personnelle plus détaillée que 
celle que dois, comme présenter magistrat. 

suis venu Londres vers fin Janvier, 1792, chargé par 
gouvernement francais mission auprés gouvernement 
Cette mission avoit pour objet, dans moment toute 
paroissoit déclarer contre France, d’engager gouverne- 
ment d’Angleterre point renoncer aux sentimens d’amitié 
bon voisinage qu’il avoit montrés constamment faveur France 
ardent étoit maintien d’une paix qui lui paroissoit aussi utile 
général France particulier—le roi attachoit trés-grand 
Montmorin, qui avoit conservé confiance, Lessart qui avoit 
alors Département des Affaires Etrangéres témoigner son désir 
sujet. J’étois chargé plus par les Ministres Roi faire 
gouvernement d’Angleterre des propositions relatives 
cial des deux nations. Constitution n’avoit pas permis Roi, 
chargeant ses ordres, revétir d’un caractére défaut 
titre officiel fut opposé par Mylord Grenville comme obstacle 
toute conférence politique. demandai conséquence mon rappel 
Lessart retournai France. ministre plénipotentiaire fut 
envoyé Roi chargea d’en seconder les travaux, 
fit part Majesté Britannique par une lettre 
suis resté attaché aux devoirs que roi m’avoit imposés 
Chambonas, Ministre des Affaires étrangéres. avoir été plus d’un 


The decree Nov. 1789 forbade any member the national assembly 
accept office minister the king until after two years from his ceasing 
member the assembly. 
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mois sans pouvoir obtenir passeport été resté exposé pendant tout 
tems, comme administrateur Département Paris comme 
membre Constituante, tous les dangers qui peuvent 
menacer vie liberté, j’ai enfin sortir Paris vers milieu 
J’y existe, comme toujours fait, étranger toutes les dis- 
cussions tous les intéréts parti, pas plus redouter, 
devant des hommes justes, publicité d’une seule mes opinions poli- 
tiques que connoissance d’une seule mes actions. Outre les motifs 
liberté qui m’ont ramené Angleterre, est une autre 
raison trés légitime sans doute, c’est suite quelques affaires per- 
sonnelles vente prochaine d’une bibliothéque assez considérable que 
Paris que j’ai transportée Londres. 

dois ajouter que, devenu quelque sorte étranger France 
n’ai conservé d’autres rapports que ceux mes affaires personnelles 
d’une ancienne amitié, puis rapprocher patrie que par les 
ardents que fais pour rétablissement liberté son 
bonheur. 

J’ai cru que dans des circonstances malveillance pourroit 
servir quelques préventions pour faire tourner profit 
nées aux premiers époques notre remplir les vues 
Conseil Roi que lui offrir dans une déclaration précise exposé 
des motifs mon séjour Angleterre garant assuré irrévocable 
mon respect pour constitution pour les lois. 

Janvier 1793. 

TALLEYRAND. 


The Mémoires 229) also contain the suggestion that his expulsion was due 
the influence some the French émigrés resident England. 
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Reviews Books 


Die Hellenische Kultur. Dargestellt von 
(Leipzig: Teubner. 1905.) 


the first volume work which three writers established 
reputation propose give comprehensive view the Hellenic contri- 
bution art every form its expression, including literature. This 
instalment takes the record down the opening the Macedonian 
period, which is, suppose, the most convenient point for division. 
But has this disadvantage, which should have liked see avoided 
book such authority, that tends perpetuate the idea that 
there was distinct interruption the continuity Greek pro- 
duction, resultant the loss political freedom—in fact, that the 
Macedonian conquest was responsible for disastrous impulse towards 
artistic decadence. This view has already been combated Holm, 
and the facts not support it. But the modern German Hellenist 
makes more devout cult Hellenic autonomy than the student any 
other race, and when accomplishes his long expected pilgrimage 
Greece treads the soil like holy ground. This volume beautifully 
illustrated with plates, both colour and black and white, and will 
certainly serve its purpose convincing the world, still stands 
need the supreme excellence the finest products 
Hellenic art. The treatment each department necessarily brief and 
rapid where much ground has covered, and the plan the 
authors excludes references and bibliographies. The book rather, 
fact, for the cultivated many than for the scientific few; but the wide 
reading and trained judgment these well-known teachers Hellenism 
guarantee precision and comprehensiveness which render their account 
the safest that know for the general reader, well the most 
attractive. 

One turns with special curiosity the account given what are 
usually called pre-Hellenic antiquities; for this volume the first 
history Greek art appear since the Cretan discoveries. satis- 
factory see that these distinguished Hellenists have scruples about 
admitting Mycenae and Cnossus the Hellenic pale. regard the 
site they have been, course, the difficult position having 
write while Mr. Evans’s revelations were progress. The latest object 
which they manage take account the faience snake goddess, 
found 1902; but the plan which they give the palace represents 
appeared 1901. the judicial quality their treatment 
especially their remarks the connexion between the primitive and 
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the classical cults, freely accepting the development the Hellenic 
pantheon out more less monotheistic nature cult divine pair, 
whose worship were strong elements fetishism. That Dr. Baum- 
garten should have appreciated the facts justly, when writing presum- 
ably evidence available down 1902 the latest, remarkable. 
still holds the extreme antiquity the lowest stratum Hissarlik, 
regarding the true Neolithic time—a contention not easily upheld 
the face Cnossian evidence but that the only doubtful assump- 
tion have noted his excellent summary the prehistoric dis- 
coveries. The subsequent sections are perhaps somewhat open the 
criticism that attention too much focussed European Greece; and 
monuments, especially architectural, e.g. Asia, are disproportionately 
treated. For instance, all the great temples Ionia together are allowed 
barely page. But doubtless due great measure difficulty 


Priester Tempel hellenistischen ein Beitrag zur Kul- 
(Leipzig: Teubner. 1905.) 


the sum documents stone and sherd and papyrus, restored 
the Egyptian soil the light day, continues accumulate, 
final tabulation their results, bearing the organisation ancient 
society, possible; the other hand, without provisional tabulations 
from time time, the mass could not intelligently handled. Hence 
the value such works Wilcken’s Ostraka Meyer’s Heerwesen 
der und Rémer, the monograph Dr. Otto, which the 
first volume now lies before us, upon the constitution the priestly class 
and the provision made for public worship Egypt, when rulers 
alien culture, Greek and Roman, bore rule the land. The author ex- 
pressly renounces any attempt penetrate the spiritual meaning the 
Egyptian tradition for the student comparative religion this field, 
considers, not yet sufficiently prepared, and interesting 
observe that sets himself against such attractive excursions those 
Reitzenstein ‘in principle.’ confines himself the examination 
the religious life the country its external and formal constitution. 
start with, have the broad distinction between the old indigenous 
worship the land, the native gods and priesthoods, and those gods, 
priests, and forms cultus introduced the conquerors meet the 
requirements the incoming Greek population. These two spheres Dr. 
Otto always careful mark off for separate examination. make this 
distinction clear detail the purpose his opening chapter. The 
present volume contains three more chapters. The second deals with 
the classification the temples and the hierarchy, both with the Egyptian 
priestly class, its tribes, scale orders, officials, administrative bodies, and 
relation state control, and with the Greek priests, far anything can 
known about them, especially with the eponymous priests Alexan- 
dria and Ptolemais. page two the end the chapter puts 
together what slight indications have Roman and Asiatic cults, 
which connexion one does not quite see why reference not made 
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Moschus, the priest The third chapter Priesterlauf- 
bahn discusses the which the individual acquired the 
priestly office and the steps hierarchical preferment. The fourth 
chapter investigates the various kinds property possessed the 
priestly corporations and their sources financial supply, whether these 
consisted industrial activities free-will offerings made the indi- 
vidual and the state. 

will seen from this description that the book kind 
enter into many questions detail, interesting primarily specialists 
the field Papyruskunde. And these questions are large 
proportion instances the fragmentary and fortuitous cha- 
racter our materials, that any solution must highly conjectural, 
one may admire the candour with which Dr. Otto gives warning 
the doubtfulness his suggestions when moves off solid ground, as, 
give one example out many, his treatment the tax 
(p. 227). the same time the subject one which continually yields 
points larger interest, such justify the description the work upon 
its title-page contribution the history culture. Here, for in- 
stance, get fresh lights upon that interaction the Greek and the 
older streams tradition which was such vast consequence 
human history. the one hand see the Greek showing all 
that readiness honour the gods the land which was usually ex- 
hibited ancient peoples their migrations, the gods this case being 
invested with peculiar claim honour through those notions the 
origins the Greek religion current since Herodotus. Although Dr. Otto 
warns timely note (p. 29) sceptical certain instances 
which Greeks have been alleged, the strength ambiguous literary 
notice, have been priests the Egyptian religion, there remain cases 
which this can affirmed good ground (pp. 44, 224; cf. also 242, 
For certain salvation one epitaph Osiris and Hermes are found 
invoked together (p. note 6). one knows, soon became much 
the Greeks one their own gods; and before the great Cleopatra 
her predecessor Cleopatra seems have been officially identified with 
that goddess (as 158). another odd way 
the influence the Pharaonic tradition shown the Greek cult the 

Ptolemaic kings, where Ptolemy Soter acts apparently priest 
himself (p. 183, after Grenfell). the other hand the Egyptians were 
far from being unaffected Greek influence. Dr. Otto does not seem 
deny the existence certain racial antagonism, but denies emphati- 
cally, against Paul Meyer, that the Egyptians had any aversion for the 
Greek religion (pp. 15, 68, note may that speaks somewhat 
too absolutely, since difficult suppose that national opposition 
could fail show some degree the religious sphere. But 
remains true that Egyptian society under the Ptolemies shows distinct 
cases borrowing from Greek institutions. The voluntary religious 
too, may be, the practice acquiring priestly office purchase, 
although, Dr. Otto shows, the practice not found among the Greeks 
before Alexander, that this may not much case original 


Orient. Gr. Inscr. no. 28. 
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Greek custom being borrowed practice arising contemporaneously 
various parts the Hellenistic world (p. 244). general feature 
the time, again, may seen the way which the Egyptian priest- 
hoods now begin engage industrial enterprise large scale (p. 291). 
Libraries were old custom attached the Egyptian temples, but 
significant fact when the ruins one them found the frag- 
ment Greek tragedian (p. 338). Under the Romans the Egyptian 
pantheon even ready occasion admit foreign gods—the deified 
Antinous under Hadrian. the there cult Jupiter 
Capitolinus Egyptian god with Egyptian rites (p. 10). 

Among the vexed questions which receive fresh treatment this 
book, one, interest all students Roman administration, that 
the high priest’ Egypt, which discussed most luminous and 
satisfying section (pp. 58-72). valuable contribution made the 
controversy the whose connexion close with the 
history Christian antiquities, and here Dr. Otto upholds the sense put 
upon the word Preuschen against the strictures 
(p. 119 f.) The tax discussed length (p. f.), and, 
against the view put forward Dr. Grenfell and commonly current, 
that represented diversion sacred revenues the uses the state, 
Dr. Otto holds that its object was not appropriate those revenues, but 
take the collection the tax out the hands the priests, cut 
down, not their income, but their power. the Sarapis question the 
author was under the disadvantage having the section relating 
print before the appearance Wilcken’s important observations the 
Archw fiir Papyrusforschung iii. 249 f., well Lehmann’s articles 
the zur alten Geschichte iv., that was only able take 
account them note the end the volume. The work marks 
noteworthy step the consolidation our knowledge this branch 
historical inquiry and will form solid basis upon which build the 
fresh material that further discoveries may bring us. 


Carthage Romaine, 146 avant Jésus-Christ-698 Jésus-Christ. 
d’Athénes Rome,’ LXXXIV.) (Paris: Fontemoing. 1901.) 


work—printed March 1901, and thus bearing date four years 
earlier than its reception this Review—is exceedingly comprehensive 
statement and examination the results obtained all the various 
societies and scholars who have for two centuries and directed their 
efforts the resuscitation Reman Carthage. the history the 
investigations that form the ‘ntroduction the book the earliest name 
that Hendreich, whose date 1664, the latest that Delattre, 
whose work excavator furnishes the author with the greatest 
number data for his tentative topographical conclusions. Since the 
study the site began with Falbe 1833 Carthage has become 
associated with grand procession French names—a series which 
only broken here and there those foreigners such Barth and 
Davis—and the work before is, except the debts owed the 
Germans connexion with the administrative history common all 
the dependencies Rome, remarkable monument the genius 
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nation which regards its obligations its dependencies embracing the 
past well the present, and which has devoted archwology the 
passion, the seriousness, and the technical skill which are abundantly 
illustrated its literature and its art. Since archwological research 
usually long and disconnected process, both its practical application 
and its method exhibiting its results, great importance that, 
the appropriate moment, some one with acapacity for assiduous labour, 
with mind trained appreciate the methods scientific research, and 
with judgment capable weighing its results, should arise give 
world, alarmed perhaps ignorant the numerous books, 
periodicals, and museums which the products investigation have 
been scattered, comprehensive survey these conclusions, framed 
their appropriate historical setting. Such function has been worthily 
fulfilled Audollent, and has interpreted his task exceed- 
ingly liberal spirit. phase the life non-Punic Carthage, from its 
foundation the Romans its destruction the Arabs, has escaped 
his attention. Commencing with its history passes its topo- 
graphy. Its municipal, administrative, and military organisation are then 
examined. Its religious life, pagan and Christian, are afterwards passed 
review, and finally come chapters its art and literature. 
The work also contains three good maps and reprint the passages 
from ancient and modern authors bearing the site. The whole 
review the life the town told 850 pages. told, therefore, 
length which might alarm the reader did not remember that 
book like this has the substitute for small library. The substitute 
would more perfect the work had been provided with index. 
should noticed, however, that the exhaustiveness the survey 
strictly limited the history the town Carthage. The author has 
not regarded portion his task discuss the affairs the pro- 
vince Africa, except when these have Carthage their centre. The 
review the military organisation, for instance, limited that slight 
portion which has its home the capital. The result that 
sometimes feel sense incompleteness the account. Although the 
state lived agriculture well commerce, attempt made 
describe the great domains, and the inscription Henchir Mettich seems 
only quoted illustrate the word mappalia, which perhaps lies 
behind the name the fortress Megara. Yet, when consider the 
bulk the work, feel that the limitation justified, least far 
the treatment details concerned. useful purpose might have been 
served occasional allusion the life that surrounded and nourished 
the city; but was wise abstain from the attempt give minute 
description this life. 

The most obscure subject dealt with the historical portion the 
work that the history the Roman settlement Africa between 
the time Gracchus and that Caesar. Had Scipio really destroyed 
the town, and was there organised community near the spot 
during the closing years the republic? There means answer- 
ing the first question, and the author contents himself with the somewhat 
irrelevant remark that the question has interest for us, since after 
the vicissitudes eight centuries Punic monument Carthage 
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could have survived above the soil. But the grounds probability which 
led Dureau Malle his conclusion that Scipio could not have 
destroyed Punic Carthage seem really echoed Audollent when 
says, with reference the Arab conquest, sol tout d’un 
coup une ville cette étendue, riche monuments 
dimensions souvent colossales, est que les conquérants 
pas les moyens d’accomplir. connexion with the second question 
use made the lists Damous Karita, which are, however, men- 
tioned among the archeological finds. the Calpurnius Bestia 
that list really the consul 111 one would suppose that had 
had some relations with Carthage during his consulship. The list may 
mere list officials, such might have been transferred from 
Utica, but more probably one men whose names had lived 
relation Carthage.? The settlement Marius’s veterans (probably 
those the Jugurthine war) African soil—a settlement which 
attributed the author the Viris Illustribus (c. 78) Saturninus, 
and which perhaps belongs the year 103 not seem 
mentioned. Yet this settlement must have strengthened the claim for 
the renewal city the city, and may furnish one the reasons 
why Marius sought that site. Certainly the fact that Marius 
was found sitting the ruins Carthage does not prove that part 
the site had yet been built over. the prosperous period intervening 
between Hadrian and Septimius Severus the aqueduct,which supplemented 
the Punic method cisterns, attributed. shown, however, the 
sequel that the Romans not only used but restored the cisterns which 
they found, they did not create similar appliances their own. From 
military point view the well cistern has great advantage over 
the aqueduct, and, spite the Punic dominion northern Africa, 
was the pax Romana that first introduced this method supplying water 
the town. noticeable that Roman Carthage was unwalled until 
the time Theodosius 

the archaeological portion the work, where the author sifts 
the data scattered through multitude books and periodicals, that his 
powers selection and judgment find their fullest scope. has 
written what practically history the excavations each separate 
site and furnished detailed record the views experts. 
his own views are conditioned not only the tangible evidence but 
the impression produced this evidence the mind the discoverer 
and his originality that the critic who weighs and chooses where 
positive judgment possible, and where such judgment proves 
impossible declares the inadequacy the evidence support any pro- 
bable conclusion. This mental attitude which peculiarly valuable 


note added the volume there mention the view that the three 
persons named (Galba, Carbo, and Bestia) were triumvirs for regulating the agrarian 
question. this case Bestia not the consul 111 but the triumvirs 
belong the republican period continuity the settlement would seem 
probable. 

The records viii. nn. 12, 535/6/8) date from imperial times. There 
mention Carthage the slight fragments that remain; the other hand, 
there nothing show that the men whom they commemorate were not closely 
connected with Carthage. 
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one who writes about Carthage. Even the identity the site has 
been disputed, and sign the exhaustiveness this work that 
the theory Rabusson and Bezinge, that Carthage was sought 
Algeria, discussed. Few great sites leave little the senses and 
much the imagination. seldom that find clear index 
date, such that furnished the amphora wall Byrsa. The 
absence relics above the ground, the juxtaposition Punic and 
Roman, pagan and Christian, finds produce tangle impressions and 
uncertainty about periods that offer tempting field the facile 
reconstructer, especially one who not hampered actual investiga- 
tions the spot. The author’s cautious attitude may illustrated 
his discussions the site the metropolitan church assigned Damous 
Karita and that the temple Saturn, his scepticism the 
power tracing the main streets the town, and the words with 
which concludes his investigation the localités incertaines 

prétendait jadis tout peur paraitre mal informé 
reculait pas devant les assertions les plus L’expérience nous 
rendus plus nous préférons, juste titre, une parcelle vérité bien 
constatée aux systémes brillants mais éphéméres. formules dubitatives sont 
fréquentes cours ces chapitres, j’ai posé plus points d’interroga- 
tion que donnais réponses. 


the question topography that has raised the most active con- 
troversy quite recent times—the structure the harbours Carthage 
—he leans the view Oehler that the merchants’ harbour was south 
the military harbour and was shut the east great quay 
mole, and that the military harbour, Cothon, corresponded the two 
existent lagoons. 

have space for following Audollent into his account the 
paganism, the Christianity, the art, and the literature Carthage. 
systematic review book this compass and variety subject would 
require lengthy article, and have only been able select few 
points interest from the rich material which its author has gathered 
from all the available sources, ancient and modern. The technical equip- 
ment which possesses for his task selection and combination seems 
excellent. only very rare intervals that meet with 
judgment expression that invites criticism. may misleading, 
dealing with the history the later Roman republic, write 
patriciens where one means nobiles. the account the supposed 
failure the first colony read— 


Les faméliques compagnons Gracchus possédaient aucune ressource 


But are told that Gracchus chose members his Italian colonies 
The same class may have been sent 
Carthage and, the case these 6,000, Latins, the author elsewhere 
recognises, were added the numbers drawn from the urban proletariate.‘ 
The author course aware the fact, mentioned twice his work, 
that Numidia first became separate province under Septimius Severus. 
Yet Clodius Macer called legate Numidia The legate 


Plut. Gracch. App. Bell. Civ. 24, 
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this earlier period was the legate the army Africa, not 
Ignorance expressed the fate Julianus, the African 
usurper and the source from which Duruy drew the state- 
ment his suicide. The source our knowledge this fact the 
Epitome Victor (c. where read— 

Hoc tempore Charausio Galliis, Achilleus apud Aegyptum, 
Italia imperatores effecti, diverso exitu periere. Iulianus, acto per 
costas pugione, ignem adiecit. 


the word correct, must used here for the Italian prefecture. 
discussing the persecution the Christians the beginning the 
third century the author marvels that Tertullian should have escaped 
condemnation and adds that, though not subject prosecution under the 
edict Severus, remained none the less exposed the rescript 
Trajan, which had never been abrogated. The wonder may justified 
but seems unnecessary invoke the directions Trajan this context. 
His order certainly the literal sense rescript, but perhaps belongs 
more properly the class administrative injunctions known 
mandata. These possessed such perpetual validity; they demanded 
repeal beyond neglect, re-enactment beyond revival and the varia- 
tions the treatment the Christians are just the variations execu- 
tive policy which are expressed such occasional mandates. 


Napoli Greco-Romana esposta nella topografia nella vita. Opera 
postuma Capasso. cura della Societa 
Napoletana Storia Patria. (Napoli. 1905.) 


present volume owed its inception the great changes which took 
place Naples after the terrible cholera outbreak 1884, when the 
risanamento the city was seen imperatively necessary. The 
work, Rome and other cities Italy, inevitably brought about the 
destruction many well-known monuments the middle ages, while 
similar fate, rule, necessity overtook those remains earlier 
time which came light the course the operations. Signor 
Bartolommeo Capasso had already published before his death several 
articles the Archivio Storico Napoletano upon the buildings the 
medieval period which disappeared this way, and had prepared 
topographical description Naples classical times, the manuscript 
which handed over, during his last illness, his friends for publica- 
tion. had not, however, was well aware, been entirely brought 
date; and once became clear them that the form which 
had cast it—a description the sights the ancient city during the 
period its greatest prosperity, such might have been given 
cicerone those days stranger—could not preserved. the 
desire not omit certain important features had been led into ana- 
chronisms and, further, the cicerone must either made express him- 
self dogmatically upon some topographical points, the truth about which 

one inscription uncertain date ‘legate the Numidian diocese Africa’ 
(Marquardt, Staatsverw. 310). 


This review was only printed few days before Dr. Greenidge’s lamented death 
March, and has therefore not had the advantage his 
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fact, means clear the present day, else exhibit the 
hesitation which natural modern archaeologist but absurd 
contemporary. Nor could use the modern local names fix the 

position the monuments was describing without destroying the 
truth the picture. For these reasons, while the topographical arrange- 
ment has been maintained, the illusion contemporaneity has been wisely 
abandoned. 

The preparation the work for publication involved, further, consi- 
derable alterations and additions, both the text and the notes. For 
these Signor Giulio Petra, formerly director the Museum Naples, 
assumes all responsibility, and they are distinguished from the rest 
square brackets, though must confessed that not always easy 
see, especially the text, where the original has been preserved with 
changes and where entirely new material has been inserted. The work 
one considerable value; gives handy description the remains 
the Neapolis antiquity, and the notes furnish further details and 
copious references the literature the subject, from the sixteenth century 
the Notizie degli Scavi the present day. certain number some- 
what hazardous conjectures advanced Capasso (who does not seem 
have always made sufficient allowance for the remarkable way which 
inscriptions often travel from their original position the course 
time) are wisely rejected Signor Petra (cf. and the evidence 
for the existence and the site the (p. sqq.) slender 
that the editor would have done well adopt the same course this 
instance also. The descriptions given Philostratus the paintings 
which saw the Pinacotheca (pp. help add colour the 
topographical description, and the same may said the account 
the daily life the Forum (pp. seems pity have 
repeated the not very accurate engravings the Pittwre Ercolano 
illustrations the latter (figs. 9-12). The rest the plates are well 
chosen and reproduced, and the end the volume there good plan 
the ancient city, the survival the symmetrical arrangement which 
down the present day most remarkable fact Unfortunately 
very few cases are the names the streets the modern city indicated 
had these been less sparsely inserted the descriptions the text would 
far more easy follow. is, necessary have another plan 
hand order understand them. The plan itself apparently 
correct, though the position the Porta Ventosa, the end long 
alley between two walls, sufficiently remarkable deserve more notice 
—one might almost say more confirmation—than given (p. 4). 
those who desire study the subject, whether cursorily detail, 
this book may cordially 

THomas ASHBY, jun. 


sur Martyre. Par ALLARD. 
(Paris: Lecoffre. 1905.) 


these ten lectures, delivered the Institut Catholique Paris, 
Allard deals with Christian martyrdom and the subjects connected with 
it. Beginning with discussion the meaning martyrdom, the 
author proceeds treat the history the expansion Christianity 
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the Roman empire, the interrelation between the different sections the 
church early times, the legal position Christianity the first three 
centuries and the juristic forms assumed persecution, the number 
the martyrs, their various social conditions, with the special difficulties 
each class, the methods their trial and punishment, the value 
their testimony evidence, and the honours which were rendered 
them. discuss all these matters 870 pages easy task, and the 
author must congratulated having covered his wide field well. 
The reader assisted the references ancient and modern authorities, 
given brief footnotes: these have not noticed many misprints, 
would not seriously must also admitted that 
the author does his best (as claimed for him the preface contributed 
Mgr. Péchenard, rector the Institut Catholique) write 
historian and avoid prepossessions. expect writer entirely un- 
influenced his mode expression his opinions would require 
him have opinions all. Those who belong the ‘modern 
heretics,’ opposed the worship saints and their relics, while 
should not admit that are refuted advance Mart. Polyc. (as 
Allard says would not think the worse the author for 
his note this passage, any more than should seriously affected 
our judgment the expressions the volume which incidentally 
allude the position the bishop Rome during the first centuries 
terms which should not adopt. The author generally refrains from 
controversy. few remarks against Mommsen the legal position 
Christianity, against Harnack the number the martyrs and (after 
Beurlier) the alleged imitation the church the empire’s system 
organisation, against Boissier the evidential value martyrdom, these 
nearly exhaust the explicitly controversial part the volume. these 
criticisms may not always agree with Allard: his criticism 
Boissier especially (p. 811) difficult not suspect confusion 
thought. But this philosophical discussion does not directly concern 
here any more than the homiletic portion the lectures, though may 
said the latter passing that marked restraint and 
absence exaggeration which are far more effective this subject than 
abundance words. 

discover the ultimate value the historical material given 
Allard naturally turn, spite the useful references given here, 
his larger works. Allard has dealt with the relation between the 
church and the empire many books. Besides his five volumes the 
persecutions, which the three volumes Julian may regarded 
partly supplementary, there are monographs slavery and Christianity 
and pagan art under the Christian emperors, handbook the church 
and the Roman empire, French translation with additions the 
English summary Rossi, and various miscellaneous essays. All 
Allard’s work eminently readable and interesting the style always 
clear, and the arguments directed against opponents are marked 
courtesy and attempt understand their position. These are 
great merits: but this complicated subject two fundamental questions 
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(1) What the author’s attitude his authorities? Allard 
well aware the importance this point: the appendix his work 
Julian discusses the authorities fully and with judgment, and the 
introductions several volumes deal with the matter. the ultimate 
questions principle, however, Allard does not seem make his 
meaning clear. few typical illustrations may given here. What 
the value Eusebius recorder contemporary events? His life 
Constantine has been subjected severe would im- 
portant know what scholar, who has used him much has 
Allard, thinks his trustworthiness detail. Writers have too 
often contented themselves with replying the groundless accusations 
Gibbon, instead reopening the question their own account and 
deeper What value the Christian poets, Prudentius, 
Damasus, and others, historical material? Allard does not appear 
ask the question. this subject perhaps may look for some 
assistance from Dr. Bigg; meanwhile the student church history 
probably feels little more than strong conviction that the problem 
very difficult and that has faced. (c) What use can safely 
made the epigraphical material? Many departments history are 
suffering present from uncritical use inscriptions. Rossi was 
exceptionally free from the temptation the discoverer magnify his 
but most students are probably now opinion that great deal 
more work will have done the Christian inscriptions before they 
can used with absolute confidence. Allard well aware the 
need critical yet there are instances, the present volume, 
well the larger ones, where unjustifiable inferences seem 
founded inscriptions. Nor does appear, though hard expect 
chaotic subject matter, that Allard has set out his general 
principles the use epigraphical material. (d) What made 
the material the Acta Sanctorum? need hardly said that 
Allard means uncritical his attitude, and that does 
devote good deal detailed discussion the subject. But seem 
feel the want some such general statement principles given, 
for instance, Neumann. That Allard remarkably free from 
certain kinds theological prejudice may seen from his treatment 
St. Augustine, Ep. 50, L’art paien, 227 that sometimes 
inclined jump conclusion may gathered from neutral example 
like his discussion the Christianity the emperor Philip, which com- 
pares unfavourably with that Aubé (with whom Allard agrees) 
and with that Neumann (who dissents). Such general impressions 
these not carry very far, and are obliged have recourse 
examination the details. That Allard occasionally capable 
omitting important points may seen comparing his treatment with 
that Aubé, whom Allard frequently criticises, and whose works 
the persecutions Allard may supposed have continually 
mind. Thus Aubé discussing St. Achatius (Persécutions, iv. 193) 
naturally lays stress the difficulty caused Cataphryges; Allard 

Allard’s review Boissier’s Fin Paganisme (Etudes d’archéo- 


logie, 112) makes clear that his view Eusebius favourable, but does not 
into detail. 
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(Persécutions, ii. 412) does not seem discuss the point. Allard 
remarks (ii. 495) that the discourse have been addressed Pionius 
the people very exceptional but makes comment its con- 
nexion with the historical character the Acts (ii. 877), though Aubé 
(iv. 144) had raised difficulty about it. Aubé’s explanation the 
references Jerome Irenaeus martyr (iii. 97-105) may un- 
satisfactory, but Allard should have mentioned (ii. 155). These 
details are from the first edition Allard’s volumes: possible 
that the author may have altered some all them later editions, 
but full statement his critical principles seems wanting. 

(2) How does the author conceive the relation between Christianity 
and other contemporary movements? possible believe both 
that the Christian church was quite unique its influence and also that 
other forces were simultaneously working the same direction. Allard 
lays stress the effect Stoicism Roman yet his summaries 
the traces Christianity the legislation Constantine are sometimes 
general ignore Since Bernays suggested that Cynicism 
had been underrated force working the lower classes, has 
become clear that the effect popular philosophy has reconsidered. 
The importance Mithraism being increasingly recognised. may 
that fuller criticism will show the older view Christianity have been 
practically but the critical historian the church’s early days 
bound examine parallel movements also. The volume before 
suggests that Allard treats the church too much though stood 
quite alone against the world, and though this relation had never been 
questioned. The impression confirmed the larger and more special 
works which Allard’s arguments are set out more fully. has 
dealt with many portions his subject most attractive way, for which 
one cannot but grateful; yet possible doubt whether has 
not hitherto left the hardest problems unattempted. 


History Diplomacy the International Development Europe. 
Davip Vol. I.: 259-1818 A.D. (London: Longmans. 
1905.) 


Mr. informs his preface that proposes explain 
genesis the entire international system and its progress through the 
successive stages development.’ The theme would extensive one 
even for author who concentrated his whole attention upon the subject 
international relations. Mr. Hill, however, regards bound 
describe the origin, and discuss many aspects, the main history 
European states and communities. has also much say respecting 
the papacy and empire, apart from their dealings with one another and 
with inferior powers. venture think that his book would have 
been better one had assumed his readers moderate acquaint- 
ance with the outlines universal not complain 
the length this volume. The subject, however narrowly defined, 
requires ample treatment. But Mr. Hill often appears, the course 


Les Chrétiens, 483; and, for more cautious statement, Persécu- 
tions, 
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his digressions, lose sight the matter which has immediately 
hand; detailed where allusion would suffice, and meagre 
dealing with subjects which should expect him, from his title, 
exhaustive. For example, does not tell nearly much 
should desire about the history the forms diplomatic intercourse. 
Scattered through his pages, and not always easy discover, are accounts 
the Roman fetials, the Teutonic laws relating ambassadors, the 
Byzantine foreign office, Venetian diplomacy and Venetian archives. 
But his information given without much method; and strangely 
omits provide with any account the Roman Curia its relations 
with sovereign powers, except that 360 explains the different 
kinds legatine commissions. Similarly when search for references 
the growth international law find short accounts the Gentium 
and the Consolato del Mare,’ the barest references the Tables Amalfi, 
the Judgments Oleron and the Laws Whitby, but nothing all about 
the equally important Lex Mercatoria.’ omission which will felt 
more seriously the student diplomacy that the treaties con- 
cluded national states with one another. The volume contains chapter 
the rise national monarchies, but the only treaty there discussed 
any detail the treaty the treaties which affect either 
the empire the papacy the author devotes more attention. But 
think that, work this character, the more important such docu- 
ments should have been printed full. Mr. Hill contents himself with 
indicating the place which they may found; and his citations 
not inspire confidence his critical method. constantly refers 
the Corps Diplomatique Dumont, eighteenth-century collection 
which doubt valuable for many purposes, but which cannot 
trusted for the text early documents, such the treaty Mersen. 
other cases are simply referred the translations Dr. Hen- 
derson’s Select Docwments. 

Respecting the more general portions the book there little 
said. They are clearly written, and often show considerable knowledge 
the modern literature the subject; but they contain little that 
new. word praise due the bibliographies which are appended 
each chapter, and the regnal tables, maps, and index. This last errs, 
all, the side excessive minuteness. should some 
slips fact comprehensive book only natural and mention 
those that follow the hope that they may corrected the first 
opportunity. Mr. Hill repeats the theory, now generally rejected, 
that the was eclectic compilation from the laws other 
peoples. 191 accepts without comment the dubious story the 
visit Otto III the tomb Charles the Great. 234 credits 
Sylvester with project for crusade, although Havet his preface 
Gerbert’s letters has disposed this idea. 272 are told that 
the assizes Jerusalem were compiled the time Godfrey Bouillon 
they are, fact, compilation the latter part the twelfth century. 
876 Mr. Hill speaks the university Oxford existing the 
time Stephen, and resisting that sovereign’s censures the lectures 
Vacarius. 889 the pragmatic sanction Louis treated 
though were genuine document. These blots otherwise careful 
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piece work are apparently explained the author’s occasional 
predilection for obsolete works reference. only fair add that 
many cases shows himself abreast the latest critical researches 
and, although the book does not fulfil the hopes excited its title, there 
good deal useful information gleaned from it. 


Davis. 


Enseignement des Lettres Classiques Ausone 
Par (Paris: Picard. 1905.) 


work deserves the warmest welcome from all who are interested 
the early history the study the classics the west Europe. 
The secular study the classics Gaul from 350 600 the 
theme the first three chapters, their study being reserved 
for the fourth chapter. Chapter deals with the way which the 
study classical literature was reconciled with the claims religious 
education. The next two chapters discuss the study the classics 
Britain and Ireland from the fourth the Then follow 
four chapters the Anglo-Saxons, classical literature being the subject 
the first, and grammar, dialectic that the remaining 
three. The twelfth and last chapter classical instruction Gaul 
from 600 800 The work fact (as described the title-page) 
‘Introduction the History the Carolingian Schools.’ Among 
the persons whose relations classical learning are admirably discrimi- 
nated its ample pages are Ausonius and Sidonius Apollinaris, St. 
Benedict and Cassiodorus and Isidore Seville, Gregory the Great and 
Gregory Tours, Aldhelm and Bede, and Boniface and Alcuin. Nearly 
twenty pages are devoted the discussion the eccentric Latinity 
Virgilius, the grammarian Toulouse, and about the same amount 
the difficult questions raised the Hisperica Famina, while the treatises 
Anglo-Saxon writers Latin grammar (such Alcuin) are less 
fully and minutely examined. 

the early part the work shown detail that public 
education Gaul the fourth century (that Ausonius) followed the 
lines laid down the Institutio Oratoria Quintilian, and that came 
end with the close that century. also pointed out that, with 
regard the state learning the fifth century (that Sidonius 
Apollinaris), the views Ozanam are far too favourable. One the 
most interesting sections the brief survey the opinions the fathers 
the study the classics the first thirteen pages the fourth chapter. 
There also valuable discussion the extent which Greek was 
known the Irish and the British writers the sixth and seventh 
centuries. All the evidence carefully examined, and contended 
that the Hellenisms these writers must have been mainly derived 
from glossaries, and that they supply proof any real knowledge 
the language, many them bejng simply Greek terms that had already 
been borrowed ordinary ecclesiastical Latin. Even moderate know- 
ledge Greek cannot fairly attributed either Aldhelm 
Columban. Aldhelm’s knowledge Greek the seventh century was 
far inferior that displayed the eighth Bede. 
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The account the authorities followed the Anglo-Saxon writers 
Latin grammar may possibly give rise misconceptions. The 
author’s list Latin Grammarians known the Anglo-Saxons’ begins 
with Verrius Flaccus and Varro (p. 328), and later page (848) find 
similar mention Varro, Nonius Marcellus, and Verrius Flaccus, but 
authority actually quoted for either these statements. is, indeed, 
obvious that writers such Aldhelm and Bede and Boniface and 
could not have had first-hand knowledge either Verrius Flaccus (who 
had already been abridged Festus) Varro (whose learning had 
percolated into many minor channels). pp. 829 and 364 Palae- 
mon, the preceptor Quintilian, separately mentioned after Victorinus, 
although was far earlier date, and although was perhaps only 
through Victorinus that was known all the Anglo-Saxons. 
this part the work have, however, good account the grammar 
Archbishop Tatwine (which the author was enabled the courtesy 
Father Ehrle have special facilities for examining the Vatican 
and also convincing proof that the metrical teaching Greek 
writers, such Dracon Stratonice, was familiar Aldhelm, who pro- 
bably owed his knowledge that teaching the Greek scholar Hadrian, 
the friend Theodore, the Greek archbishop Canterbury. 

All the grammarians above mentioned (as well Martianus Capella) 
are unfortunately omitted the ‘index persons,’ which might with 
advantage have been supplemented index subjects,’ which 
room might have been found for such items Hisperica the 
Antiphonary Bangor, and the study Greek. The work begins with 
excellent bibliography primary and secondary authorities. 
connexion with Sidonius Apollinaris the author would doubtless 
interested making the acquaintance Mr. Dill’s Roman Society the 
Last the Western Empire (second ed., 1899). His own work 
had apparently been published before was aware the existence 
Mr. Gaskoin’s monograph Alcuin (1904), the present writer’s 
History Classical Scholarship (1908), which has nearly eighty pages 
the author’s lists, though Stangl, the way, misprinted Strangl, and 
the title the late Miss Margaret Stokes’s well-known narrative the 
three months spent exploring the monasteries founded Columban 
the Vosges has (in note 409) been amusingly transformed 
into Three Monks the Forests France. The printer clearly far 
less familiar with English and German than the accomplished author 
this work. pleasure offer our congratulations and our hearty 
thanks French scholar who has given such ample proof his being 
perfectly competent write with authority the history classical 
learning Britain and Ireland that his own country. 


The Life St. Patrick. Bury, D.Litt., LL.D., Regius 
Professor Modern History the University Cambridge. 
(London: Macmillan. 1905.) 


the older lives memoirs St. Patrick from the seventh century 
onward are thoroughly uncritical, the modern lives also, with the single 
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exception that published Dr. Todd 1864, are, historically, 
little relied on. Though much has been discovered since 1864 the 
difficulties which still surround any biography St. Patrick are numerous 
and enormous. one could approach them better equipped than Pro- 
fessor Bury from every point view, historical, linguistic, geographical. 
With all his skill and knowledge has not solved every difficulty, and 
would, doubtless, the last person claim have done so; but has 
gone further that direction than any one before him, though feel 
compelled differ from him certain conclusions arrived at, The 
arrangement the book admirable. Roughly speaking the first half 
contains the life St. Patrick, unencumbered lengthy notes; the 
second half consists three appendices, which hope the next 
edition will distinguished the head each page the letters 
Divided into many numbered sections, they constitute the work- 
shop which the materials for the biography have been accumulated 
and arranged and the difficulties hammered out. not remember 
have been afforded elsewhere such complete insight into the intricate 
details book’s construction and workman’s methods. 
The skeleton St. Patrick’s life has been constructed Professor 
Bury follows 
A.D. 389. Birth Britain. 
405. Carried captive Ireland. 
411. Escape Gaul, and through Gaul Italy, 
Where escapes from his captors, and soon found the 
island Lérins. 
414-5. Returns after few years visit his home Britain. 
415-6. Returns Gaul prepare himself for his mission Ireland, 
settling Auxerre, where ordained deacon Bishop 
Amator. There stays years. 
432. Having been consecrated bishop Germanus, bishop 
Auxerre, goes Ireland. 
Visit Rome. 
444, Foundation Armagh. 
457. bishopric Armagh. 
461. Death and burial Saul. 


The way which this bare skeleton dates and facts clothed with 
flesh and blood, out the scantiest and frequently most uncertain 
materials, masterpiece literary art. would, however, call 
attention two entries the above list. seems inexplicable, 
Professor Bury allows be, that St. Patrick, after receiving, 
all events believing that had received, urgent and supernatural call 
evangelise Ireland, should have spent something like sixteen years 
Auxerre before putting his intention into execution. are obliged 
conclude that spent all this time Auxerre because there 
glimpse hirit his having been anywhere else. 

not think that the evidence sufficiently clear substantiate 
the fact visit Rome 441-8. ascertain what that evidence 
turn Professor Bury’s appendix (p. 867), and find that rests 


Sub 441. ‘Leo ordinatus est xlii<i> Romane eclesie episcopus, 
probatus est fide catolica Patricius episcopus.’ 
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This entry plainly records the accession the papacy Leo and the 
fact that the same year some formal approbation was given 
St. Patrick’s orthodoxy and position. Professor Bury shrewdly 
observes, some connexion must intended between the two parts this 
entry, and papal approval St. Patrick, though not stated, implied 
but this approval might have been expressed messenger, letter. 
not inconsistent with, but does not all involve, visit St. 
Patrick Rome. But must remembered that the Annals Ulster, 
the shape which have them, are very late compilation, including 
much that early and genuine, well much that legendary and late. 
Only little further these same Annals we: ‘ind anno 492 
entry which Professor Bury himself would the first allow 
unhistorical 

Patrick, the archapostle the Scoti, rested the 16th the Kalends 


April the 120th year his age, and also the 60th after had come 
Ireland baptise the Scoti. 


Another entry the same annals runs thus 


Sub Patricius episcopus ardore fidei doctrina Christi florens 
nostra provincia.’ 


Though may connected with the entry 441 equally irrelevant 
the question whether St. Patrick visited Rome not. 

The other proof derived from memoirs, which must 
dated 675, somewhat over two centuries after St. Patrick’s death. 
They contain distinct statement that St. Patrick was Rome with 
certain Sachellus, and that some valuable relics which were Armagh 


the latter part the seventh century were believed have been pro- 
cured Rome St. Patrick. the passage 


exivit cum Patricio legendum xxx annis, ordinavit 
illum urbe Roma, dedit illi nomen nouum Sachellum illi librum 
psalmorum quem vidi [ego Tirechan], portauit illo partem 
reliquis [Dr. Whitley Stokes reads Pauli Laurentii Stefani 
quae sunt Machi. 


tells anything may telling that St. Patrick’s 
visit Rome was for purposes study, and lasted for thirty years. 
Professor Bury would separate the credible from the 
part the statement. But surely the sentence must stand fall 
whole; and think that must fall among the legendary matter 
which had grown round Patrick the course two centuries, 
and which embedded among much that historical the memoirs 
Certainly the record historical paves the way for the 
acceptance the following statement, made recent Life St. Patrick 
Canon who tells that Rome 

St. Patrick once joined the canons regular the Lateran, whose rules were 
almost identical with those the monks Marmoutier, being the order 


St. Augustine. There devoted himself theological studies for the space 
six years. 


another passage recording the ordination bishop 
said Patrick that gave partem reliquiis Petri Pauli 
Quoted the Dublin Review, October 1905, 427. 
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uclum [lege quod custodivit reliquias (p. 868). What 
Professor Bury tells about the general and the extraordinarily high 
estimation relics, early times, eastern and western Christendom, 


including the church Gaul, perfectly but the inference does not 
necessarily follow that 


quite certain that Patrick could not have helped sharing this 
universal reverence for relics The hope winning 


would have been small inducement visit Rome, the city many 
martyrs 152). 


With regard relics there happens some curious evidence forth- 
coming counter-direction. the only extant early Irish service for 
the consecration church, contained the Leabher Breac, and printed 
with translation and notes the Rev. Olden the Transactions 
the St, Paul’s Ecclesiological Society, vol. iv. part (London, 1897), 98, 
there provision for the inclosure relics. And appears that 
the use relics this connexion was said mos Romanus and 
the non-use relics mos quite possible, and even 
likely, that the English custom the non-use relics was derived from 
the earlier Celtic custom the same kind, and that the Celtic custom may 
have originated the habit dedicating churches living saints, 
which case there could relics. Many the Irish cathedrals are 
still dedicated their founders. wrote the interests the 
primacy Armagh, founded St. Patrick. How could magnify 
more the seventh century than claiming that was founded upon 
directly obtained papal sanction, and that possessed some the most 
valuable Roman relics 

Professor Bury’s views the Romanism St. Patrick (we use the 
word the ancient historical, not the modern controversial sense) en- 
able him accept genuine and Patrician canon ordering the use 
the Roman tonsure,‘ and another canon ordering appeals first Armagh 
and then The recognition the latter genuine fairly takes 
our breath away. positive relief find that does not throw 
his aegis over the Liber Angueli (p. 287). The arguments are too long 
and intricate reproduced and discussed They should 
studied pp. 283-45, 869-71. spite their brilliancy and inge- 
nuity not think that has disproved the different conclusion 
the date these canons arrived his distinguished predecessors 
this field inquiry, Dr. Todd, Bishop Stubbs, and Mr. Haddan, mention 
more. The fact that, while Professor Bury has done immense 
service bringing forward and insisting upon the Roman citizenship 
and the British Gallic Christianity St. Patrick, seems 
have exaggerated the consequence those features Patrick’s life 
and character. doubt was proud his Roman citizenship St. 
Paul was, and perhaps prouder. had the same feeling reverence 

See the Rev. Dewick Archaeologia, vol. liv. part 416. 

the subject relics see Zimmer, The Celtic Church Britain and 
London, 1902, pp. 119-129. 

Haddan and Stubbs, Cowncils and Ecclesiastical Documents, Appendix 328, 
no. 


Ibid. 
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and regard for the Roman empire, but also for the church the 
Roman empire, and for the pope its head, must have prevailed 
throughout Britain and Gaul the earlier part the fifth century. 
But what was the attitude western Christendom the pope this 
time? There was general recognition Roman primacy honour, 
but not yet Roman supremacy. The seeds the latter had been 
sown the council Sardica 848, and their growth had been 
forwarded the rescripts Gratian and afterwards Valentinian 
and they had obtained nearly full development under the rescript 
Valentinian 442. But the extension Roman rights and 
supremacy, and the exercise coercive jurisdiction, though granted and 
backed the supreme imperial power, were being vigorously resisted 
various parts western Christendom. the year 426 council all 
the bishops the African church, held under the presidency St. 
Aurelius Carthage, repudiated the right Rome interfere the 
province Africa, and denied the existence any right appeal from 
the bishops the African church Celestine, then bishop the church 
Rome. little later, 449, St. Hilary Arles died, fighting the 
last for the independence the Gallican church and protesting against 
the encroachments made upon Leo the Great. likely that 
distant Ireland St. Patrick would have been subjecting Ireland the 
supremacy Rome while that supremacy was being vigorously contested 
Gaul and Africa, one which countries St. Patrick had received 
his theological training, and both which were much nearer the 
centre western Christendom than Ireland 

must dispute, connexion with this subject, obiter dictwm 
Professor Bury, 64. says, one could ascribe more importance 
than Vincentius Lérins the decisions the apostolic seat,’ referring his 
readers footnote Commonitorium, ii. 88, misprint for 82, 
But capp. and must read close connexion with capp. 
and 81, and shall find that Vincentius only putting the testimony 
Pope Xystus then alive, and his predecessor Celestine, and St. Cyril 
Alexandria, then alive, the same footing the earlier authorities 
quoted, SS. Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzus, Basil Caesarea, 
Gregory Nyssa, Cyprian, Ambrose, and others, including two more 
Roman bishops, and ending showing how the teaching all these 
was consonance with the teaching the general council Ephesus 
and all the apostles and prophets, especially St. Paul. The whole 
passage gives high position, but not exceptional position, the 
teaching the bishops Rome. 

When add all that has been said above the significant silence 
Roman mission authority maintained the genuine writings 
St. Patrick, the contemporary hymn St. Secundinus, the hymn 
St. and the biography Muirchu Maccumachtheni, and, most 
significant all, the silence Prosper himself, the evidence against 
any direct papal mission authorisation, well against the pro- 
bability any personal visit Rome, seems overwhelming and 
complete. 

have written such length this subject that space left 
discuss the numerous points interest which Professor Bury elucidates, 
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helps elucidate, this splendid volume. With all his wide-reaching 
and keen insight has not been able, any more than his predecessors, 
identify the saint’s birthplace, Bannavem Taberniae (p. Ebmoria 
(p. not think that the proposal locate the former 
Glamorganshire (p. will find much favour. There are many footprints 
St. Patrick are there any South Wales? 185 
seems have forgotten that Ogam inscription has been found 
dates assigned Dr. MacCarthy Stowe missal, dates which cannot 
stand, hope that second edition may supplied with com- 
pleter index. One the first points every lover St. Patrick would 
desire know how far the Cambridge professor adopts any the 
strange and sometimes shifting views and theories Professor Zimmer. 
Zimmer (pp. 52, 208, 227, 262, 266, 815, 348, 884-91) only one many 
addenda which ought made thereto. 


Theodore Studium, his Life and Times. 
(London: Arnold. 1905.) 


all who are not specialists Theodore the Studite probably little 
more than name, even that. the side Athanasius Cyril 
may appear small account; yet his life many ways more 
interesting than that these great champions the faith. The 
iconoclastic controversy, though its history much less well known than 
that the great theological controversies which preceded it, yet, 
Miss Gardner points out, more practical interest the present 
and the other conflict which Theodore was engaged, that 
the marriage Constantine, though may seem petty, was yet based 
upon true moral principle, not upon disputes words and definitions. 
Theodore was, moreover, distinguished monastic organiser, 
hymn-writer, and promoter and his letters, little 
used they have been historians, are among our best authorities for 
the history his time. hoped, therefore, that some interest 
the man and the period will roused Miss Gardner’s monograph, 
which covers wider field than the recent work Dr. Schneider 
the same subject. After introductory chapter dealing with the 
earlier history iconoclasm have detailed narrative Theodore’s 
life, followed account his services hymnology and calligraphy, 
translations some his hymns, short sketch the succeeding 
history 1057, and bibliography Theodore’s works, while the book 
embellished excellent photographs the remains the Studite 
monastery. The result attractive narrative, well put together and 
based upon careful study, especially Theodore’s own works; but 
special attention may called the way which the connexion between 
eastern and western affairs worked out, and the stress laid the 
peculiar position which Theodore held with regard the pope. The 
utility the book unfortunately somewhat marred deficiency 
references. For instance, when are told that the monks were fear 
incursion the Abgareni (p. 86), wonder what can meant 
but order solve the puzzle necessary turn the index 
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Auvray’s edition the Parva Catechesis, from which discover 
that the word misprint for (why Miss Gardner does not 
write Arabs’ hard say). Again, the statement that Constantine 
Copronymus tolerated image-worship his own family (p. 256) requires 
supported. The omission the number the letter 231, 
note may ascribed the printer. 

now very hard task keep abreast research every point 
which one has occasion refer; and therefore small blame 
Miss Gardner that, while she has read everything that deals directly with 
Theodore the Studites, she sometimes behind the times incidental 
matters. Thus, spite Dr. Boor’s conclusive arguments for 843,! 
she still places the restoration orthodoxy 842; and, while rightly 
stating that the blinded Constantine must have died before 808, 
shows knowledge own article the subject, which that very 
point established the same discussing this last 
matter she adopts Dr. Schneider’s strange interpretation the words 
that the body was given Mary for burial, though the context shows 
the meaning that the divorce was declared void. remark 
that bring both Euphrosyne and Theoctista, between whom there 
clearly confusion the authorities, into connexion with (p. 196) 
shows lack criticism. Among minor points may note that 
Pippin’s assumption the royal title confounded with his 
coronation Pope Stephen 754, that the surname given Moslem 
(p. 54) the Armenian Mushel’ Zonaras), that the persons 
with whom Irene intrigued (p. 63) were not her son’s supporters but her 
own, that the note 171 unnecessary, since 
certainly identical with and could not used for the prefect, 
and that the difficulty the story Casia (pp. 226-9) vanishes 
with Theophanes Continuatus place the marriage Theophilus 
the time bow can the man who blinded Nicephorus and 
Alexius called moderate even acts (p. 64.) 

Miss style writing, though fluent, not always clear, 
and the sentences which begin the bottom and are 
ungrammatical; also the frequent use ‘must’ preterite 
irritating. The revision the proofs, especially the case Greek 
words, leaves much desired. Hence have for ‘730’ (p. 8), 
for (p. 15), ‘cf.’ for ‘p.’ (p. 16, note), Theo- 
phane’ for ‘Theophano’ (p. 128), ‘Opscian’ (p. 172), 
(p. 178), (p. 189), (p. 191), (p. 196), 
(p. 210), and ‘to’ for ‘of’ (p. 258, For the 
absurd 13, should probably read ‘fifteen.’ For 
and Gastriae,’ which occur more than once, probably also 
for ‘heresy Eutychius’ (p. 126), and ‘Dionysius 
(p. 157), Miss Gardner seems responsible. Brooks. 


iv. 445 ff. 
See ibid. 640 ff. 


ix. 654 ff. 
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Die Grosshufen der Nordgermanen. Beitriige zur 
germanisch-slavischen I.) Von 
(Braunschweig: Vieweg. 1905.) 


book certainly not easy one master, even The 
outlines the subjects treats are, were, blurred, and the thread 
argument continually slips from the reader the course lengthy digres- 
sions. The generalisations and theories propounded are often.bold, not 
say hazardous, and many decisive points the conclusions arrived 
seem based slight evidence and doubtful inferences. And yet 
noteworthy book, and hoped that specialists the subject 
land tenure and social arrangements may not deterred from careful 
study it. The author has observant mind and earnest wish 
examine theproblems under discussion the his own 
not merely follow the wake accepted theories. The width view 
obtained comparison between English, Scandinavian, Frisian, and 
German social conditions enables him point out interesting analogies, 
and throw light many disputed questions. For these reasons the 
opinions put forth Herr Rhamm are suggestive even when they not 
carry conviction, and some occasions has undoubtedly hit the mark 
where authoritative interpreters have failed. may added that the 
author himself acknowledges with sincerity the preface that his inten- 
tion has been offer suggestions rather than present complete results. 
His special interests are concerned with the cultural ethnography 
European races, and more particularly with their modes constructing 
dwellings. the case Meitzen, however, investigations types 
dwellings cannot kept separate from agrarian studies, and the 
first volume Herr Rhamm’s projected work treats the system 
large holdings characteristic North-Western Europe. 

The book starts with discussion Meitzen’s theory connecting the 
formation this system with the original prevalence pastoral pursuits 
and the gradual transition agricultural occupation. Herr 
siders the share-holding (hide, Hufe, &c.) essentially agricul- 
tural, and this probably true the holding such. The Welsh prac- 
tice assigning many erws for tillage man the midst ofa 
pastoral district does not lead the constitution holdings and sub- 
ordinated the working tribal principles. Nevertheless the primitive 
political expedient reckoning families households hundreds 
may quite well reconciled with pastoral stage culture, and terri- 
tory may assigned such clusters families which may gradually 
develop into regular agricultural settlements divided into shares. Some- 
thing this kind seems, indeed, have taken England. The 
details the criticisms directed against Meitzen’s views the Danish 
hardens (hundreds) may left aside; they are problematic 
Meitzen’s calculations themselves. 

After recognising the holding agricultural institution our 
author proceeds show that was essentially the product idea 
that the original endowments people equal standing ought 
equal. leads criticism Lauridsen’s! explanation the 
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solskift, the assignment homesteads and fields Denmark accord- 
ing schemes regular partition. entirely agree with Herr Rhamm’s 
strictures this respect, and may allowed cite similar objections 
formulated recent book the Growth the Manor, issued few 
weeks before the appearance his own work (p. this connexion 
should like deviate from the course followed the author and 
refer once his challenge Knapp’s famous remarks the forma- 
tion open field furlongs (Gewanne) and the holdings distributed 
them. Strong stress rightly laid the conscious tendency disclosed 
such arrangements against Knapp’s theory unconscious partition. 
The object cannot have been anything else but the equalisation claims. 
There need appealing modern democratic ideas order 
explain the fact that people who were the same footing society 
claimed equal allotments when they occupied and appropriated land; the 
wonder would have been they had not done so. This principle 
equal allotment leads manifold economic and juridical consequences, 
although does not present sufficient guarantees against the spread 
inequalities the course further development. Here again can 
only express sympathy with the views propounded the book under 
discussion, and remind readers that have entered similar protest 
last work. impossible account for the regularity the 
shares start from haphazard formation—at least free soil. 
this case consolidation and equalisation can only proceed from original 
equality allotments, later developments undoubtedly make rather for 
disintegration and irregularity. this occasion the peculiar value 
Scandinavian evidence well illustrated impossible for any one 
who takes into account disregard the history consolidated hold- 
ings free soil, has been often done those who have studied the 
question exclusively from the point view estates populated serfs. 
our author does not agree with Knapp one his main positions 
wonder that should not endorse the teaching Knapp’s most 
prominent pupil, Wittich, regard the small settlers the 
villages—the cotters, cotsets, &c. studying the question North- 
Western Germany Wittich came the conclusion that small tenancies 
that kind were produced the crumbling away the shares held 
Laten, the half free coloni this part Germany. When the system 
somewhat resembling the manorial system the 
south England, gave way, was gradually replaced hereditary farms 
(Meierhéfe), but certain number small tenancies arose out the 
splinters the older arrangement. Herr Rhamm makes out con- 
vincing manner that the reason assigned too special and too local 
explain the wide prevalence similar phenomena all over western Europe. 
Wherever find the large shareholding, the hide the small 
tenancy, the cot cotland, also appears. Inthe case England the very 
terms used are identical with Germany. The argument 
seems unanswerable and restores the problem of.small tenancy its 
true character. The occurrence small holdings has explained not 
consequence the disruption the shares but fact consistent 
with them. The explanation proposed Herr Rhamm derived from the 
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necessity for system consolidated shares provide different ways 
for the surplus population. This necessity equally apparent 
estates with servile population and free soil. Customs junior 
right and primogeniture arise themselves, because they make for 
efficient management. Some the supernumerary members the 
household remained the share and helped work it, some went out 
seek abroad, and some were settled small tenancies and cots. 
draw special attention the interesting remarks the Hagestolzen 
(p. 140 ff.), the bachelors medieval rural economy. should like 
supplement these observations the remark that the combination 
large holdings and cots was expedient which allowed village 
community rear agricultural labourers the side the 
central group tenants hides and virgates. This element the 
population must have largely provided the hired labourers whom 
hear good deal ministers’ accounts: they were needed not only 
great landed estates but also ordinary farms. 

The next essay treats hidage England, especially the Domesday 
and Anglo-Saxon hides. This section very difficult follow. may 
said directed general way against the exaggerated importance 
theories artificial hidation, expounded Round and Maitland. 
The field hide (Lagehyde) assumed the basis the geld hide, 
although the latter gradually became differentiated from it. Some strange 
misconceptions occur now and as, for instance, when our author 
supposes that plough team was certain places used till plots three 
acres: this case mistakes geld acres for real acres (p. 197). Nor 
there any reason for doubting the explanation taxed land 
(p. 224). the whole the laborious discussion these questions does 
not lead much the way results. 

The main intention the author may perhaps gathered from 
comparison passages this section and the concluding chapters. 
The hide taken unit natural growth which cannot con- 
strued the ploughland necessarily belonging big plough team 
eight oxen. The tempting equations with the yardlands, the oxgangs, 
and 120 acres seem our author products later arrangement. 
soon one begins examine more closely the component parts they 
fall pieces (p. 649). The acre has worked out independently 
the measure agricultural work day, and difficult see why 
120 such work-day units should the hide. The has 
d’étre its own, not the fourth part the hide, but 
smaller holding, the counterpart the German Latenhufe, the typical 
holding the Herr Rhamm’s view the does not 
represent any real agrarian conception. 

When the combination with the supposed full plough team has 
been shown exceptional and artificial the way opened for 
another explanation the unit. supposed have been borrowed 
the English from the Danes (p. 292; cf. Danish and 
the Swedish are called parallels the hide, and the 
divisions the first into eighths are connected with the Anglo- 
Saxon yardlands and oxgangs. would impossible follow these 
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disquisitions detail. must confess that apart from some interesting 
analogies—for example, the comparison between the mark units 
estimating land Denmark with the geld assessment Domesday, and 
the remarks the Frisian jard—the theory propounded our author 
rest very slight foundations. Besides there does not appear 
any likelihood that the hide arrangement should borrowed 
from such late comers the Danes; the utmost that could said 
would that all the northern tribes were using similar large standard 
appreciation for the full family land (cf. 546): this would 
noteworthy, but vague, and when try substantiate the notion 
connecting with plough teams objections meet all sides, 
would certainly difficult make out that big plough team was 
use all over northern Europe. This felt the author himself, 
although his argument implies something like this idea. Then, again, 
surrendering the connexion between hide, yardland, and oxgang, 
the carucata, virgata, and bovata the sources, destroy most 
important clue suggested the authorities themselves. These questions 
will have studied much more closely want realise direct 
connexion between Scandinavian and Old English agrarian units. 
Lastly, the problems social classification Anglo-Saxon 
Norman society are approached from the point view land tenure. 
Herr Rhamm finds the key these problems the development 
English soil social divisions formed the Continent before the 
conquest England Teutonic tribes. The great holdings the 
privileged leaders well the small holdings half-free serfs (Laten) 
are well authenticated the Saxon and Frisian parts ancient 
Germany, and, according Herr Rhamm, find them again 
England the shape hides and yardlands, while their tenants meet 
Anglo-Saxon society and geneats. The wide class 
so-called ceorls consists well peasants paying the king 
settled private proprietors and geburs doing 
week work and hardly distinguishable from settled slaves. The contrast 
between manorialised southern and western England and the scattered 
estates and free tenancies the Danish north-east does not disturb our 
author. considers the socman the Danish alternative for the villanus 
and traces the descent from the leysings, the freedmen the 
Danes. Norsemen, although they led temporary par- 
celling estates the north-east, did not—according his view—intro- 
duce any new principle into Old English society, and the treaties between 
English and Danish kings are based the fundamental equality 
between both nations the higher well the lower orders and 
the dualism privileged class and semi-servile class. The Anglo- 
Danish liber possessed small manor appears the counterpart 
the Norwegian odalbonde the one hand, the West Saxon and 
thane the other. The manor itself only variation the Con- 
tinental hall (Sal). Thus while opposing Mr. Seebohm’s derivation 
the social arrangements medieval England from Roman sources, and 
laying stress the personal freedom the bulk the rural 
Herr Rhamm endorses the view that the evolution medieval society 
starts from the predominance landed aristocracy and the private 
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estate. Without attempting discuss this new hypothesis all 
respects cannot but remark that seems very weakly supported 
many decisive points. another occasion have tried urge that the 
treaties between English and Danes cannot regarded fair expres- 
sion the social gradations prevailing with both nations‘; they are 
fluctuating and artificial makeshifts, contrived assign privileged wer- 
geld estimates the victorious Danes. Danish society itself there 
nothing show sharp division into two classes—the holders odal 
and freedmen. existence odal property the Norwegian pattern 
cannot surmised without further proof for Danish settlements 
which the village type the and not that the single farm (gaard) 
predominates. are not only loss understand what data the 
author builds his contention that the armies Norsemen were largely 
composed manumitted slaves, but all know the structure 
Scandinavian society home opposed such contention. 
hardly necessary add that the fundamental notion full-blown 
manorial system brought over from Germany does not look like con- 
venient clue the chequered and complex history social evolution 
England. 


Sedulius Von (Miinchen: Beck. 1906.) 


present work forms the first part new series, which the parts 
are appear irregular intervals, entitled Quellen und Untersuchungen 
zur lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters, edited the dis- 
tinguished palaeographer Professor Ludwig Traube, Munich. The 
importance the medieval Latin authors pointed out preface 
Dr. Traube, who mentions that, while various journals admit investiga- 
tions smaller points, none exists include longer studies and critical 
editions. The series the beautiful type and paper 
which areemployed. The occupied with great scholar 
the ninth century, Sedulius, commonly surnamed Scottus (‘the Irish- 
distinguish him from the earlier Christian poet that name. 
contains first edition the Liber Rectoribus Christianis 
Sedulius, secondly full account the that author, 
contained twelfth-century manuscript Cues, and lastly critical 
examination the use Sedulius makes Pelagius’s commentary the 
Pauline Epistles his own commentary these Epistles. Each part 
great advance anything have known before about these subjects. 
short introduction sets forth the importance Sedulius the 
development the theory kingship, making much and appreciative use 
Mr. Carlyle’s History Mediaeval Political Theory the West, 
one the few works which Sedulius has got anything like his due. 
The manuscript are four (five include the editio princeps, 
printed from lost manuscript), one them old the ninth century. 
The metrical parts the treatise, which show the remarkable versatility 
the author, had already been edited Traube, but the prose parts 
the present the only critical edition existence, and may pronounced 
final. Besides the text critical apparatus and list sources are pro- 
vided. appears that the authority chiefly used Sedulius was the 
The Growth the Manor, 131 ff. 
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Historia Tripartita Cassiodorus. With the editor’s judgment the 
constitution the text agreement must expressed, except one 
two points orthography ought read (p. 43, 20), 
characteristic the best manuscripts Augustine and others, also 
(p. 54, 23), attested inscriptions, Xerxes (p. 68, 14-16), 
Sedulius probably knew the Greek form, scinifes (p. 68, 16), Pro- 
fessor Latin Heptateuch (p. 85, 1). Acta should corrected 
into Actus (Vulgate) (p. 88, note, &c.) 

The manuscript numbered (37) the library Cues contains 
number extracts from ancient literature, some which are not pre- 
served elsewhere, and shows the wide reading Sedulius. The contents 
are completely registered for the first time the present work, and 
include, for example, fragments Cicero pro Fonteio and Pisonem, 
selections from collection Irish canons, and extracts from the Vita 
Christiana’ the British Pelagian Fastidius. The collection 
interest showing the reading learned Irishman resident the 
Continent, and Dr. Hellmann takes the opportunity discuss the items 
and illuminates them with learning which reminds one his master, 
Traube. There are also some pertinent remarks the tendency over- 
rate the services done the Irish learning. highly probable 
that the author would have found Dougan’s recently published critical 
edition Cicero’s Disputations (Cambridge University Press) 
very helpful for pp. collection Proverbia Graecorum 
and the excerpts from the Irish canons receive exhaustive treatment. 

The last part the work, the use made Sedulius Pelagius’s 
commentary the Pauline Epistles, equal excellence with the others. 
Since the publication Pelagius Irland, 1901, has 
been realised that the commentary Pelagius must pieced together 
from number sources. the merit Dr. Hellmann and Dr. 
Riggenbach (in his Unbeachtet gebliebene des Pela- 
gius-Kommentars) have recalled attention very important source 
overlooked Zimmer, namely, the Libri Comitis,’ which 
Zmaragdus St. Mihiel compiled the early years the ninth century, 
and have advanced the study Pelagius materially. The present 
work comprises edition many the extracts from Pelagius made 
Sedulius, edited from the manuscripts, and comparison his reports 
with those supplied other sources. The author proves that Pseudo- 
Jerome and Zimmer’s St. Gall manuscript are closely related and form 
group hostile our other sources. The resulting stemma (on 170) 
will not overthrown but rather confirmed examination the 
manuscripts Zmaragdus and Pseudo-Primasius, which progress. 
Neither Dr. Hellmann nor Dr. Riggenbach appears the article 
Mr. Turner the Jowrnal Theological Studies for October 1902, 
which the theory was put forward that Pseudo-Primasius the revision 
the Pelagius commentary made Cassiodorus and his pupils the 
sixth century, and not fifth-century work (as stated The 
character the Pseudo-Primasius commentary favours Mr. Turner’s view. 
the Epistle the Romans completely worked over. the others 
much less touched, but contains large portions genuine Jerome 
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which have been added (for example, Hier. (Migne, xxvi.) 430 
(Migne, lxviii.) 605 C-D, Hier. 605 
Hier. A=Primas. 606 Hier. 482 B=Primas. 606 B). Other 
points interest this part the work must remain unmentioned. 
few call for correction. 151, note stated that Dr. Rig- 
genbach has given complete list the quotations from Pelagius 
Zmaragdus. This contradicted the author himself, who cites Phil. 
iii. 168, reference not given Dr. Riggenbach (see also 171 f.) 
also far from being the case. All that can said that Dr. 
Riggenbach has given more than half. Others will found 
178, note the Boulogne manuscript Zmaragdus with Pitra 
attributed the eleventh century; the catalogue attributes the 
tenth. Admirable indexes conclude this work, which from every point 


primi due secoli della storia Firenze. Ricerche 
(Firenze: Sansoni. 1905.) 


the first edition this book appeared Italian history 
general, and that Florence particular, has been the subject 
much research that Professor Villari has thought well re-edit his 
book the light recent investigations. spite some adverse 
criticism has adhered his original arrangement, consisting the 
republication series detached essays, which were issued the 
first instance intervals extending over period some twenty 
years. Notwithstanding the increased difficulty preserving any general 
unity, owing the mass new details which have been accumulated 
since the essays were first written, the author maintains his preface 
that his original plan writing the history the Florentine commune 
political, juridical, and economic organism ‘still practicable, still 
opportune, and still merely has the book retained its first 
arrangement, but the majority the essays remain unaltered, except 
small particulars. The essay the family and the state (chapter vii., 
first published 1868) has indeed been much condensed, since has 
been superseded great extent later work the history Italian 
law, especially Professor Pertile’s Storia del Diritto Italiano. But the 
essays the origin Florence (ch. i.) and the commune (ch. ii.), 
early wars and reforms (ch. iii.), and the description the first popular 
government (ch. iv. are unchanged, except for slight addi- 
tional historical details and the correction various and 
misprints, while chapters ix. and x., which treat Florence the time 
Dante, are almost word for word the same when they were first 
published essays 1888 and 1889. 

the earlier and later portions chapter iv. there are, however, 
more important changes. The political history the period (sections 
has been rewritten fuller detail, especially the account the 
relations between Florence and Siena, Pisa and Pistoia the first half 
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the thirteenth century, and the struggles between the Guelfs and 
Ghibellines during the reign Frederick while the description the 
Paterines has been removed from earlier chapter and inserted here. 
section viii. Signor Villari somewhat modifies his former view the 
position the popular party under Charles Anjou. While showing 
that the Guelfs still retained their administrative powers far the 
social and economic conditions the city were concerned admits that 
when Charles his vicar was present the councils were summoned but 
rarely, and that the more democratic offices, such that the capitano, 
were practically suspended, that all matters general policy were 
the hands the Angevin. the chapters (v., vi.) treating Florence 
the dominant power Italy and the greater guilds there are 
numerous additions, both constitutional and political. New details are 
given the office and councils the defensor artificum 
(August 1202), the date the riot which led the death Totto 
Mazzinghi finally settled 1286, the authority and 
the commercial policy Florence and its influence her relations 
her neighbours are treated more fully. The account the greater guilds 
and the description the military forces the republic have, however, 
not received any alteration. The Enactments Justice (chapter viii.) 
have, the other hand, received much fuller treatment. not 
much that new facts have been discovered that the original documents 
have been subjected, speak, more intensive cultivation. Some 
the results recent research are, however, embodied the notes. 
The account the various compilations the more 
detailed, and are told how Salvemini,‘ the aid the newly 
discovered law July 1295, has proved that the rough sketch for the 
enactments published Bonaini is, except for few unimportant textual 
differences, identical with the form that became law Jan. 
the notes the end chapter v.’ Signor Villari adduces Salvemini’s 
testimony, which rests documents recently discovered, support 
the view that the Enactments Justice were not imitated from the 
statutes passed against the nobles Bologna 1271. 

These examples means exhaust the recent investigations 
which Signor Villari has availed himself. has consulted the 
History Florence Davidsohn, and the documents published 
the same author his Forschungen, the Registres Boniface VIII 
Thorin, works Florentine commerce Arias and Schneider, 
Zingarelli’s researches Dante, the articles Santinion the Florentine 
constitution, and paper Romolo Caggese the formation the 
Guelf party. Among the new additions are Davidsohn’s hypothesis 
that the Etruscan city lay outside the present boundaries Florence, 
beyond the Porta della and his discovery that the second circle 
the walls was built, not 1078, Giovanni Villani asserts, but 1172.° 
Santini’s definition rector originally only referring those who had 
previously taken part the government the city consuls 


Magnati Popolani, 1899. 
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still greater interest the discovery made that the 
decree Aug. 1289 abolishing serfdom was the direct result the 
action few serfs the Florentine chapter, who petitioned 
not sold the Ubaldini the ground that would the 
detriment the commune, who would thus lose the right receive 
personal and pecuniary services from the petitioners. This shows that 
the abolition serfdom was due practical reasons and not any 
theory about the natural rights man. The majority the misprints 
and inaccuracies the Italian edition 1893-5 have been corrected 
e.g. the date April 1301, given wrongly that the council 
which Dante advised quod servitio faciendo domino Papae fiat, 
has been corrected June, and the law Jan. 1291 against 
the nobles has now its proper date. few errors, however, still remain. 
140 Carraia written for Capraia; 1225 given instead 
1228 for the peace with Pistoia, 226 ‘millener’ for 
194 the notes need rearranging, no. repeated twice, and the 
inversion Guelfe and Ghibelline made appear that the older 
families joined the Guelf party and the newer nobility the Ghibellines, 
whereas the contrary was the case. regret also the repetition the 
common error using the word commune though were synonymous 
with republic, whereas the commune usually continued exist 
separate entity under the signori, even the most despotic. 
hoped that there will English version the new edition, and that 
will free from such words ‘arisal’ and the many slips which 
have crept into the translation 1894-5, the most flagrant which are 
perhaps the statement that Frederick died Sept. 1197 (instead 
Henry VI) and the misprint ‘Innocent for ‘Innocent 
list authorities would also welcome addition. conclusion 
may said the second edition contains one new feature great value, 


the Selden Society,’ Vol. XVIII.) Quaritch. 1904.) 


the original proposals for the foundation the Selden Society, now 
rapidly nearing the twentieth year its useful existence, borough 
custom was mentioned one the bye-paths the history English 
law which would properly come within the scope the society’s work. 
The special value this branch legal antiquities the historian 
the common law that the customary law the boroughs, owing 
their exceptional status, retained great amount archaic law down 
comparatively late date. The borough charters the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries stereotyped the ancient rules law observed the 
town courts, which thus escaped the systematising and reforming process 
which the crown lawyers subjected the general customary law the 
land. With the aid borough charters and custumals, and the records 
borough courts, possible greatly supplement the somewhat 
scanty information derived from Anglo-Saxon and early Norman sources 
the character and details the earliest English law. Only 
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broken light could obtained, however, until some attempt was made 
collect and reduce order the evidence scattered over vast number 
documents, considerable proportion which are still unprinted and 
preserved widely separated repositories. This the difficult task 
which Miss Bateson has addressed herself. Until our municipal archives 
are thoroughly explored complete collection typical borough 
customs out the question, but the meantime great 
advance have brought together well-chosen extracts from practically 
all the material that has been published and from great mass that 
which still remains manuscript. The only printed source, and that 
not important one, which not find Miss Bateson’s lengthy 
reference list William Boteler’s charter Warrington 1292. 
The critical remarks the unprinted custumals used and the valuable 
indexes their contents deserve special mention. 

The arrangement the extracts borough custom subject- 
matter. Medieval rules law not, indeed, always fit with perfect 
neatness into the pigeon-holes the modern lawyer. There are some 
extracts, Miss Bateson warns us, which might equally well appear 
under more than one rubric, others which would perhaps have been 
better ranged under different head from those which they are 
assigned. Something doubt lost the dispersal the clauses 
any particular custumal which the plan adopted necessitates. 
drawbacks are entirely outweighed the advantages 
which enables the student see ata glance how far the practice 
different boroughs any point agreed differed. excellent index 
makes easy reconstitute any charter custumal far 
represented, and further help this direction given many cases 
the full analyses their contents the introduction. 

The general conclusions made possible this application the 
comparative method class material which, without such rearrange- 
ment, cannot properly dealt with are reserved the editor for her 
second volume. shall not presumptuous enough attempt 
anticipate any them here. is, however, perhaps allowable point 
out readers Mr. Chadwick’s Studies Anglo-Saxon Institutions 
some very interesting information the system compurgation 
London the twelfth century (pp. Here the triple oath’ 
defined that which the accused swears three times, each time with 
five compurgators. distinguished from the oath thirty-six com- 
purgators which Mr. Chadwick identifies with the triplea lada the 
Henrici But both passages these laws seem more 
intelligible read the light the London evidence. true that 
the passage the man called upon make the triple denial’ 
described bringing thirty consacramentales, but the magistrate selects 
from these fifteen who are actually swear with the accused. 

JAMES 


Imperialpolitik Heinrichs II. von England. Von 
(Heidelberg: Winter. 1905.) 


judge from internal evidence this monograph was suggested 
researches into the history Henry the Lion. all events the upshot 
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the inquiry suggestion that the reason for which the great duke 
was laid under the ban 1179 must sought his dealings with his 
father-in-law, the king England. This theory not altogether new. 
mentioned and dismissed whose alternative sugges- 
tion that the duke was accused conspiring with the emperor Manuel 
has some plausibility. But Giesebrecht does not appear have weighed 
the whole the English evidence; Dr. Hardegen therefore justified 
reviving the question. His own view that from the year 1169 the 
king England had before his mind the dream ein angiovinisch-nor- 
mannisches Kaisertum von Schottland bis Sizilien, ein welfisches 
Deutschland mit dem Blick nach Osten statt nach Siiden 
(p. This, course, conflicts with the received view King Henry’s 
foreign policy. According that view the marriage alliance with 
Henry the Lion was entirely due the Becket and the 
affairs Italy interested Henry chiefly they afforded him lever 
with which detach the pope from Becket’s cause. Dr. Hardegen, 
short, proposes rewrite certain chapters the history both England 
and Germany. 

takes for his starting point the evidence Giraldus Cambrensis, 
who says Henry II— 


etiam Romanum imperium, occasione werrae diutinae inexorabilis dis- 
cordiae inter Imperatorem Fredericum suos obortae, tam Italia tota quam 
urbe Romuleasaepius invitatus, comparata quidem sibi hoc Morianae vallis 
Alpium via, sed non efficaciter obtenta, animositate sua ambitum 


This statement should compared with the words Peter Blois, who, 
letter Geoffrey York, says— 
Vidimus praesentes fuimus ubi regnum Palestinae, regnum etiam Italiae 


patri vestro aut uni filiorum suorum, quem hoc eligeret, utriusque regni 
magnatibus populis est 


The designs which Giraldus refers can dated from their connexion 
with the Maurienne marriage alliance, which was first broached 1171, 
and finally abandoned Henry 1176, when arranged that John 
should marry the heiress the Gloucester earldom. Although the offer 
Palestine belongs later year (1185) improbable that Peter 
Blois has mind any other Italian negotiations than those mentioned 
Giraldus. Peter mentions the Italian business connexion with that 
Palestine rather because the two were similar character than 
because they were simultaneously foot. Certainly unlikely that the 
crown Italy should have been offered 1185, when the emperor was 
peace with the pope and had lately been reconciled Henry the Lion. 
The interest Henry Italian politics can traced back the year 
1169. was then negotiating with Milan, Cremona, Parma, Pavia, 
and Bologna, with the Curia, and with the government Sicily. Our 
informants are John Salisbury and Becket. They certainly supposed 
that Henry’s object was undermine Becket’s influence with 
But Dr. Hardegen denies that this was the only object. the 


Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit, 780, vi. 526. 

Instructione Principum,’ Opera, viii. 157. 

Opera (Migne, cevii.), 207. 

Materials for the History Thomas Becket, vii. 25-7, 
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preceding year had been celebrated the marriage Henry the Lion 
with the princess Matilda; already, are asked believe, the king 
and duke were league against the emperor. this view there are 
obvious objections. The Saxon marriage had been suggested the 
the part the king England the imperial cause. The preliminary 
negotiations for the marriage had been followed the appearance 
English envoys the council Wiirzburg. They had declared their 
master’s adhesion the imperial and although their pronounce- 
ment had been officially repudiated there sign that any rupture 
between the two sovereigns had taken place. Besides, what the evidence 
prove that Henry the Lion was this time other than loyal 
Frederick, whose influence was continually being exercised favour 
the duke 

The Maurienne negotiations bear more suspicious appearance. The 
effect the marriage settlement Humbert’s daughter, Dr. Hardegen 
clearly shows, was guarantee that John Lackland and his future wife 
should, any case, control the roads leading from the valley 
over the passes the Mont Cenis and the Little St. Bernard the upper 
waters the Po. Immediately after the treaty Raymond Toulouse 
did homage King Henry and avenue from Gascony the 
was thus secured. difficult avoid the conclusion that the treaty 
constituted threat imperial domination Italy. gave new 
complexion the Sicilian marriage project, which hear early 
1169. wonder that Frederick Barbarossa manifested his dis- 
pleasure against Humbert burning Susa the ground (1174). But 
here again fail detect the complicity Henry the Lion the 
manceuvres his father-in-law. Why may not, according the 
ordinary view, credit Henry with deeper design than that fishing 
the troubled waters Italian politics for the benefit his children 
far from unlikely that the crown Italy, even that the empire, 
was offered him this time the Italian rebels. But the offer did 
not influence his political conduct, far can tell. would have 
done so, says Dr. Hardegen, the rebellion his sons had not arisen 
distract his thoughts. From old the imperial dignity was coveted 
the English nation; and since the election Hadrian the king 
England had been regarded the natural bulwark the papacy against 
the Hohenstaufen. both these statements must demur. 

The imperial aspirations the English people are purely hypothetical. 
Following Freeman’s footsteps Dr. Hardegen shows that the imperial 
style was used the West-Saxon kings the tenth century. should 
have noticed that Freeman, after marshalling the evidence, declined 
treat the evidence serious policy. any case far 
cry from Athelstan and Edgar Henry Anjou. Dr. 
Hardegen would have done better mention the cases which 
imperial style dignity attributed the kings the Norman line. 
the council Rockingham William St. Calais, speaking against 
Anselm, reproached the primate with impairing their master’s state: 
Revesti eum primo, placet, debita imperii sui dignitate.® Not less 
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remarkable the preamble the Leges with its reference 
‘the glorious Caesar Henricus.’ But the fact that such claims were 
only raised connexion with ecclesiastical pretensions. The imperial 
power claimed for the kings England was simply the power con- 
trolling the church well the state. The theory involved the 
epithet clearly explained the Leges 

Rex autem, qui vicarius Summi Regis est, hoe constitutus est 


populum Domini super omnia sanctam ecclesiam regat defendat 
iniuriosis, maleficos autem destruat 


easy show that English writers the twelfth century are usually 
hostile the pretensions the German emperor. John Salisbury 
ridicules the idea that the Germans are peculiar people whom the 
empire has been granted birthright. But any popular feeling 
which urged Henry any other English king claim the empire 
there trace our authorities. 

Dr. Hardegen convinced that the election Hadrian was due 
the desire Rome for English help. is, indeed, remarkable 
coincidence that the only English pope should have been elected the 
same year with the accession Henry II, who owed his throne 
small measure the friendly offices Rome. Nicholas Brakespeare, 
though had left England early age, was terms intimacy 
with John Salisbury, through whom had opportunities influencing 
Archbishop Theobald. The diplomatic ability the cardinal had been 
proved the success his Scandinavian mission and, his 
way the north, had paid visit England, which assuredly gave 
him the opportunity studying the political situation and forming useful 
friendships. cardinal the Sacred College was better fitted his 
antecedents and career hold the northern peoples firm their allegiance 
the Holy See. But important notice that any hopes which 
Hadrian and the electors had based English friendship were quickly 
dissipated. Hadrian took the first opportunity obliging the English 
crown and church, the former the matter Ireland, the latter 
supporting the see York its claims upon the obedience the 
Scottish But 1156 was already irritated the conduct 
the primate and the king. the former complains that English 
suitor allowed appeal from the royal archiepiscopal jurisdiction 
the Holy See. Theobald lukewarm doing favours the 
king’s side; pays heed letters commendatory from the 
The pope’s opinion Henry’s behaviour further indicated letter 
which Germany and England are significantly bracketed together 
lands where those who have incurred the censures the church take 
refuge with the secular power and provoke the indignation mighty 
men against the There was open rupture with 
but the pope regarded Henry with coldness and suspicion. 

Henry his side left room for doubt that alliance with the 
empire against France was what most desired. secure this end 
was prepared admit that the imperial authority extended over 
France, not also over England. other conclusion can drawn 
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from the letter which addressed Frederick the year 1157. This 
document has been little noticed English writers that make 
apology for quoting it. 

Regnum nostrum quidquid ubique nostrae subicitur dicioni vobis exponimus 
vestrae committimus potestati, vestrum nutum omnia disponantur, 
omnibus vestri fiat voluntas imperii. Sit igitur inter nos populos nostros 
dilectionis pacis unitas indivisa, commertia tuta, ita tamen vobis qui 
dignitate preminetis imperandi cedat auctoritas, nobis non deerit voluntas 


Dr. Hardegen disposes summarily this letter: Der Brief ist doch 
nichts als ein schwiilstiges Erzeugniss diplomatischer (p. 41). 
Evidently Frederick did not think so. The embassy produced under- 
standing between the two sovereigns, which excited considerable alarm 
And would have been well worth the while Henry 
hold the crown France the vassal the empire. generally 
supposed that the English king shrank, grounds feudal loyalty, 
from attacking his suzerain. But one may whether, the emperor 
had taken the field against France during the siege Toulouse, these 
scruples would not have been thrown the winds. remarkable 
that Henry made great efforts secure the help Frederick during the 
truce which followed the Toulouse campaign (December 1160). 
English envoys attended the council Pavia and expressed their master’s 
willingness stand the emperor both this and all other 
But the letter which English envoys had been invited contains 
emphatic statement the imperial prerogative matters touching the 
welfare the universal church. accepting the invitation Henry con- 
firmed his admission 1157. fact the events these years show 
him the reverse hostile the extreme imperialist theory. The 
attitude the bishops, both England and Normandy, compelled him 
modify his original policy, and declare against the imperial anti- 
pope the autumn 1160. But hesitated long before yielding 
the pressure the bishops; and the negotiations 1165 
show that for some years was doubt whether his decision had been 
sound. was far from his thoughts when began 
there nothing show that was pressed upon him any 
section his subjects. Davis. 


Der grosse Kampf zwischen Kaisertum und Papsttum zur Zeit des 
Hohenstaufen Friedrich II. Von (Berlin: Schwetschke. 
1903.) 

author his preface pleads for proper study every school 

the struggle between papacy and empire the thirteenth century, 

order that the new outburst ‘the familiar greed the papacy’ and 

‘its boundless pretensions’ may not endanger ‘the highest blessings 

the culture which have won with such pains.’ This hardly the 

way which approach the subject. true that the disintegration 

Germany the middle ages was helped the papacy, and that 

its aid was fatal reinforcement the baronial particularism, which 
Rahewin, Gesta Friderici, iii. 


Gesta Friderici, iv. 70. 
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menaced the German crown menaced every other crown Europe. 
But when one remembers that the separatism the baronage was aided 
the strength local and tribal feelings, one wonders whether the dis- 
integration would not have come any case. Was not Germany really 
blame for her own fall, even the papacy helped the And, 
the other hand, the papacy helped disintegrate Germany, had 
done nothing for Germany the meantime? Germany must have been 
curious exception the rest Europe, did not feel, and benefit 
by, the civilising, order-giving power Rome. 

Dr. Frantz brings wide reading his work, and puts together 
much useful material from many sources. His book falls into two parts, 
and chapter the struggle between the papacy and Frederick 
The introduction especially full Gregory VII, and Dr. Frantz gives 
brief sketch the views the controversialists who dealt with the 
problems raised that pope while also devotes particular attention 
the period from 1190 1216. The second chapter contains two 
useful sections, one the papal theory the relation church and 
state from Honorius John XXII, and another the opposing 
theory, stated Frederick II, Dante, and Marsilio Padua. The 
two other sections this chapter deal with the struggle Frederick 
with Gregory and Innocent IV, and with the disintegration Ger- 
many which followed. The main defect the whole book its want 
appreciation for the good side papal influence, and for the bad side 
German political conditions (considered themselves and apart from 
papal interference). Dr. Frantz does not seem remember 
that there are two forms the Vatican decree 1059, one which 
the rights the emperor are not reserved. theory (in his 
Geschichte der Normannen Sicilien und Unteritalien), that this latter 
form represents later decree 1060, worth notice. The account 
Frederick II’s position (pp. 97-107) interesting, but liable some 
criticism. ‘Frederic first cried Los von Rom: vain—the middle 
ages were vegetate longer under the rule the But 
Frederick always preserved sedulously orthodox attitude (whatever 
his private philosophical opinions might be); and the persecutor 
the heretics, who died the habit Cistercian, can hardly called 
forerunner Luther. much more like Henry VIII. Dr. Frantz 
does not mention Frederick’s appeal general council summoned 
the cardinals, which surely remarkable; and ought have 
noticed (if only dismiss) Huillard-Bréholles’s theory that Frederick 
aimed papacy. Dr. Frantz goes wrong about Sicily, writers 
often Hitherto,’ tells (i.e. before Frederick time), 
‘the barons and the clergy had ruled this unhappy land.’ Nothing 
less true Norman Sicily the twelfth century. mentions the 
papal objections Frederick’s legislation does not explain that the 
pope objected Frederick’s Sicilian policy because was attempting 
restore the old ‘royal headship’ the Norman kings, which Tancred 
and Constance and then Frederick himself had all 
the section the disintegration Germany Dr. Frantz writes with 
some impartiality. Barker. 
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Calendar the Plea Rolls the Exchequer the Jews. Vol. 


volume, which covers the period and published for 
the Jewish Historical Society England, forms some way com- 
panion the Select Pleas, Starrs, and Records the Jewish Exchequer, 
published for and for the Selden Society, and similarly edited Mr. 
Rigg. The preface devoted careful explanation the legal terms 
and procedure the period, and the Calendar itself takes the form 
full abstract English such rolls are preserved. 

perusal the Calendar reveals the fact that, except for the biogra- 
phical history thirteenth-century Jews and for the light throws 
their transactions, its contents are small interest. One notes, how- 
ever, that the Barons’ War several Jews deposited chattels with Chris- 
tians for safe keeping, practice which led times litigation after- 
wards. Thus Isaac Warwick and his wife had entrusted certain gages 
Alan Hurer early 1267, the arrival the earl Glou- 
cester London there came certain robbers his house and demanded 
him the chattels the Jews,’ which they eventually carried off, together 
with some his own. similar plea was advanced another Londoner 
with whom Isaac Oxford and his wife had deposited some gages; 
Gloucester and his turbulent followers seizing London there came one 
William Sauvage, with divers others unknown him, and charged him 
with having certain Jewish chattels his keeping,’ &c. specially 
interesting case that Samuel Blund, with whom John Renger (of 
well-known city family) had pledged certain chattels, valued the 
Jew 60s. and his debtor ten marks, for loan 50s. ‘at 10d. 
week useful note). Samuel, while the city London was 
tumult,’ had entrusted them Christian, from whom they were stolen 
Brian Gowys, the king’s enemy.’ early January 1268 the 
notorious person described King Henry dear clerk Adam 
Stratton’ found buying Jewish mortgages what vol. iv. 
the Calendar Ancient Deeds enables identify the Hertfordshire 
estate Shenley that was then about acquire. Among the small 
points general information found this volume are the names 
early clergy heads religious houses; but these are 
made difficult trace the serious lack identification the index. 
Jervaux Abbey appears only and Pebbenes’ 
and ‘Manwedene’ are not identified Pebmarsh and Manuden, nor 
Wrangle, and these are but types. Moreover the 
county name the margin often misleading. 


The Chartulary Cockersand Abbey, the Premonstratensian Order. 
Edited Farrer. Vol. parts (Printed for 
the Chetham Society. 1905.) 


first two volumes the Cockersand chartulary were noticed this 
Review (xvii. 151-8), and the general character the text was then 
Mr. Farrer’s arduous task not yet completed, for under- 
stand that index follow. There are many interesting entries. 
Among those interest legal history the following perhaps the 
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most important. The abbey leased land wife (1220-50) rent 
requiring that her death the death her heirs third part 
the ‘substance’ should paid the church Cockersand ‘in the 
name relief,’ mother church having been duly made.’ 
Apparently the abbey claimed here the whole the dead’s part (and 
assumed that wife can have dead’s part), principal’ 
being further rendered the parish church. The original this record 
not given. should compared with the following entry from the 
Kirkstall Coucher Book (p. 176) 

Sciendum quod quicunque terris prenominatis manserit, medietatem 
omnium tam mobilium quam imobilium portioni [printed 
sue spectantium, facta distribucione consueta inter uxorem liberos, quos 
habuerit, die obitus sui nomine testamenti domui Kirkestal sine aliqua 
contradictione dabit elemosinam, salvo iure matricis ecclesie. 


grant date 1268-80 son confirms his mother’s grant frankal- 
moign made her death-bed. The canons their side agreed inscribe 
the mother’s name their martyrology, that yearly the day her 
anniversary her soul might absolved the chapter house receiving 
share the prayers and benefits accruing the house Cockersand 
and the whole Premonstratensian order for ever. wife’s grant 
1254 was made with the and her husband. 

There are many allusions fulling mills, which seem have been 
numerous the north. The grant fulling mill was made the 
canons condition that cloth but the canons’ own should fulled 
there. The field system many Lancashire villages and boroughs 
receives some illustration from these pages. There are few errors 
the text, which suggest that the learned editor has not been his own 
scribe. Nativi=knaves not happy suggestion, and word like 
needs either explanation correction; breviator would 
make sense. Most the charters are given ordinary and not 
record type, but some record type admitted for obvious reason. 
Old French record which left untranslated contains the following some- 
what mysterious passage: celui serra treae abbe soit 
jure sur sentez Evangeles donant ordener Lion. 


Veneti nell’ Isola Creta. Ricerche descrizione fatte dal 
Dottor per incarico del Istituto. 
primo. (Venezia. 1905.) 


Royal Venetian Institute much congratulated upon the 
publication this the first the three volumes which Dr. Gerola has 
planned upon the Venetian monuments the great Greek island.’ 
all the possessions which the republic St. Mark acquired the 
Levant after the fourth crusade Crete remained longest her hands, 
and, the whole, was never satisfactorily governed during the 
long Venetian period. most desirable that similar care should 
bestowed upon the Ionian Islands, the duchy the Archipelago, Negro- 
ponte, and the coast towns Epiros and Albania. desirable too 
that this work should done soon, before the misplaced patriotism 
Hellenes, anxious destroy every vestige their former masters, and 
the equally misplaced zeal classical ready sacrifice 
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noble Venetian wall (as recently happened Chalkis) order 
discover some unimportant ancient inscription, have between them 
removed from the soil Greece every vestige the most romantic 
period her history. 

The present volume deals the main with the towns and fortresses 
the Venetian period, but also mentions incidentally the similar 
structures the Byzantine and Genoese occupations; for the latter, 
short was, resulted, know from Sanudo, the erection 
fourteen castles. The author prefaces his book with concise historical 
introduction, excellent its kind, though, course, really accurate 
history Venetian rule Crete can only written when all the 
archives Venice have been explored, and the accomplishment this 
work, despite the laborious publications Tafel, Thomas, Predelli, 
Jorga, and Gerland, still the future. know enough, 
however, establish the main points—the Cretans’ utter intolerance 
all forms government; the special accident which gave them what 
the Athenians, the other islanders, and most the Moreots (except 
Monemvasia and for moment Argos, Nauplia, and Corinth) lacked, 
namely, local aristocracy which provided natural leaders for revolts 
until the Venetians showered Italian titles upon them; the fatal 
biennial system government, which worked worse Crete than the 
smaller Venetian colonies; and the tendency the Venetians themselves 
become Cretans, tendency which provoked the colonial war 
when Tito ousted Marco, and which gave the curious spectacle 
Falier and Corner writing Greek poetry, just find the Italian 
dukes Santa Maura patronising Greek poets and the Florentine dukes 
Athens drawing their official documents the language their 
subjects. are reminded too how Venice, the least fanatical all 
the Latin rulers the Levant, treated the orthodox church with favour, 
and how Alexander Cretan became pope during the great schism. 

Coming the fortresses, the author naturally devotes most space 
the three principal towns—Candia, Canea, and Retimo (as spells it). 
considers that the name Canea, which usually derived from 
first syllable was mistaken the Venetians for the feminine the 
article, just the Franks converted Larissa’ into and 
and the French still call the town Like 
Buondelmonti and Pashley, the author identifies its site with that the 
ancient Kydonia. His description Candia was unhappily written after 
the destruction the picturesque Porta del Molo the British troops 
1898 before that date Candia was one the least changed cities 
the Levant; even now the Venetian arms its walls still mark their 
successive restorations towards the end the fifteenth century, time 
when Venice, having lost Negroponte, set more store than ever this 
other great island colony. After describing the three chief towns Dr. 
Gerola goes write the less important places, Sitia, Suda and 
Spinalonga (Venice’s last possessions Crete), Castelfranco, and 
Castel Bonifacio, whose name one would fain connect with the famous 
king Salonika, who sold the island Venice and whose royal title 
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still enshrined Salona. But Dr. Gerola thinks that this castle, 
Genoese foundation, received its name from the more famous Bonifacio 
Corsica, that time recently captured the Genoese. 

The volume beautifully illustrated with modern and medieval views 
the principal fortifications, two maps Venetian Crete, many plans, 
and list plaster casts taken Candia and now the Museo Civico 
Venice. could have wished that the author had not adopted 
somewhat arbitrary way spelling the Greek names. The question 
difficult, but his solution will effectually disguise not few Cretan 
sites from those who know modern Greek without making them more 
intelligible those who know only modern Italian. 


England under the Tudors. 
(London: Methuen. 1905.) 


Mr. has performed his task very satisfactory way. gives, 
the first place, everything that the student wants way reference 
—genealogical tables, bibliography, and index—so that facts, dates, and 
sources can all easily looked up, though footnotes are little used, there 
being great occasion authenticate specific statements. But the 
itself written with great judgment and full grasp the 
subject. Without entering into minute details includes everything that 
really important, shows the consecutive character events, and preserves 
just proportion throughout. Moreover eminently readable, 
think true history should when sufficient pains have been taken put 
the order. write such book for the Tudor period must have 
been very considerable labour and also task small delicacy for 
the views taken the Reformation are contentious this day. Mr. 
Innes avoids some dangers chapter vi. first stating brief the 
popular view—popular, suspect, even now, though says only 
‘down comparatively recent then crossing the stream 
the stepping-stones indisputable facts. one can deny great corrup- 
tions the church before the Reformation but well-informed person 
will tell now that the Reformation itself was begotten pious indig- 
nation the errors Rome. Nor even true that was moral 
revolt, that the state the clergy may truly estimated such 
monstrous libels Fish’s Supplicacyon for the Beggers. Moral corrup- 
tions did exist, which none were more anxious extirpate than the devout 
adherents the old system. Even the monasteries there were times 
flagrant cases, like the gross scandals St. Albans which Cardinal 
Morton censured with just severity. But does not appear that the pre- 
Reformation church was more inclined acquiesce vice than post- 
Reformation bishops. Neither did set its face against improvements 
for education good beginning had been made Colet, Fox, and 
Wolsey some years before the Reformation took place. Mr. Innes sees 
its true light the story the royal divorce, the submission the clergy, 
the restraint appeals and the full establishment royal supremacy 
over the church England. does not regard Thomas Cromwell 
zealous promoter ‘the Gospel,’ but very worldly statesman who 
applied the principles what had learned from Macchiavelli with 
remorseless logic, untinged the fear God man.’ 
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the reign Henry VIII the reader will find here very different story 
from what may have read Froude or, more recently, Mr. Pollard’s 
book. 

doubt the next reign Mr. Innes has greatly profited Mr. 
Pollard’s valuable study the Protector Somerset. seems also 
have adopted very much Mr. Pollard’s view his character amiable 
visionary who underestimated the difficulties the problems attacked. 
doubt did; but such facts his repeal the heresy laws 
Henry VIII and his proclamation against inclosures not show him 
unselfish when spoiled churches and tombs build Somerset House, 
using even aisle St. Paul’s quarry. Nor perhaps did his policy 
quite deserve called far-sighted with regard Scotland when, having 
failed subdue the country methods barbarism, attempted 
union the crowns negotiation. the former policy, indeed, 
was only the instrument under Henry VIII, while the latter may said 
have been his own. But both were alike dictated expediency 
ward off serious danger protestant England. Mr. Innes has omitted 
notice the employment mercenary soldiers, both Henry VIII 
the last years his reign and the government Edward VI. They 
were first engaged for the war with France 1544—Germans, Spaniards, 
and Italians. Some also were used the Scotch borders. Under 
Edward they were employed put down insurrections. And their 
pay, course, came out the subsidies and illegal benevolences levied, 
the country was thus taxed for its own coercion. 

The Tudors were one and all despotic, even the very best them. 
The so-called ‘Bloody’ Mary was really the most kind-hearted among 
them, but there was other way ruling than despotic way and her 
zeal reverse what were really unconstitutional acts her brother’s 
reign, and bring the nation back recognition the old religion, 
unfortunately led restoration the old heresy laws when new 
religious opinions had become far too prevalent repressed. That 
she hated those opinions was not wonderful after the singularly atrocious 
persecution which she herself had been subjected their advocates 
but she felt that they were cause constant disorder within her realm 
besides. Mr. think, does not see this quite clearly. feels 
that Mary has been too hardly judged but thinks that she set foot 
the persecution from intense conviction the soul-destroying effects 
heresy,’ and thought that bodily sufferings could too severe 
thereby souls might saved.’ not know where finds evidence 
this sentiment. The case was simply this: the old religion was 
restored had protected from insult and violence, which there 
was abundance and the old heresy laws seemed the only means adequate. 
Moreover when they were once passed, course they had put 
execution, and the number victims only represented the amount evil 
stamped out. There was plenty persecution under Elizabeth also, 
but another class victims, when devotion the old religion was made 
treason. The sad thing was that the order the kingdom the one case 
and the safety the crown the other had vindicated such cruel 
expedients. Nor the political history the last great Tudor queen 
all pleasing subject dwell upon. The diplomacy, indeed, was 
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wonderful, while the story domestic events almost blank. Scotch 
history really very large part English history—even the greater 
part for some years—while the affairs France and the Netherlands 
were also closely bound with it. The Tudors generally, all but Mary, 
had very sharp eyes for everything done abroad, and Elizabeth was 
wary her father. the most extraordinary opportunism—by counsels 
which she did not always share even with her principal advisers—she 
managed hold her own the midst peculiar difficulties and dangers. 
Nor less admirable were her domestic measures, her reform the coinage, 
and her able management parliament, which return was entirely 
devoted her. 

Some additions might made the bibliography sources the 
end the volume, especially Spencer Hall’s from Simancas 
(though the book not quite what calls itself) and Kervyn Letten- 
hove’s Relations Politiques des Pays-Bas l’Angleterre. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Andreas Bodenstein von Karlstadt. Von 
(Leipzig: Brandstetter. 1905.) 


Herr book will certainly remain long the standard biography 
one the chief figures the German Reformation. Carlstadt, use 
his most familiar designation, one time seemed likely successful 
competitor with Luther for the lead that movement. various re- 
spects anticipated the great reformer, and his conclusions were always 
reached independently. intellect was keen, and Biblical critic 
was centuries advance his contemporary. true that Luther 
could criticise the Scriptures called the Epistle St. James thing 
straw compared with the other books the New Testament, and 
roundly declared that could not stomach itsdoctrine. criticism 
was purely arbitrary; held St. James’s Epistle cheap solely because 
did not suit his Geist. Carlstadt was far more scientific; his doubts 
about the canon were based sound principles textual criticism, and 
was led dispute the Mosaic authorship the Pentateuch and the 
verbal identity the current version the New Testament books with 
their originals. The other distinctive feature Carlstadt’s work was 
his attempt base ecclesiastical authority the Gemeinde rather than 
the monarchical and territorial state. His ideas church govern- 
ment resembled those Zwingli, though did not consciously borrow 
from the Swiss reformer—at least not early 1521, when sought 
establish his system Wittenberg. This was during Luther’s absence 
the Wartburg; the reformer’s return and victory over Carlstadt’s 
democratic tendencies determined the future constitution the Lutheran 
church. Herr Barge considers this disaster: Das Selbst- 
bestimmungsrecht war der Gemeinde verloren gegangen und damit die 
Anteilnahme der einzelnen kirchlichen die 
des Landesherrn gab auch kirchlichen Dingen den Ausschlag seine 
ging ins Grenzenlose. 

The causes this development lie deeper than Carlstadt’s person- 
ality, for the territorialism was the most potent principle then work 
Germany; and the Reformation, was survive, had link its 
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fortunes with territorial monarchy, just England depended upon 
the national monarchy. Switzerland was different, because Ziirich 
and the other Zwinglian cantons were more less democratic republics. 
But Carlstadt’s character contributed towards the failure his cause his 
mental acuteness was marred moral weakness, and Herr Barge fails 
remove the suspicion self-seeking which clings around his life. This 
first volume takes down 1521; Carlstadt’s later career agitator 
during the Peasants’ War may afford evidence spirit self-sacrifice, 
and certainly afforded little scope for self-aggrandisement. Herr Barge 
writes professedly historian, not yet his book neces- 
sarily concerned mainly with Carlstadt’s subjective spiritual and 
theological development. adherence these limits perhaps too 
rigid, and requires considerable acquaintance with the history the 
Reformation appreciate fully Herr Barge’s labours. has been able 
use hitherto unknown work Carlstadt’s, discovered 1903 the 
earl Crawford’s but has failed invest Carlstadt’s Danish 
expedition with much importance, probably because little attaches it. 


Catherine de’ Medici and the French Reformation. 
(London: Constable. 1905.) 


title this book once too big and too little for its contents. 
not history Catherine de’ Medici even relation the 
Reformation, for closes with the peace Amboise, and was only 


that peace which gave the queen mother commanding position 
French politics. the other hand the reader will enjoy gallery 
portraits the great ladies the time, for Diana Poitiers, Eleanor 
Roye, Joan Navarre are figures prominent Catherine herself. 
Their portraiture is, indeed, more satisfactory, because the field more 
limited. Catherine the foreground background most the 
picture chapters, and the spectator has piece together his impressions. 
Her characterisation is, moreover, somewhat spoiled the preconception 
that she must necessarily mysterious and enigmatical. After excellent 
descriptions what she really was, all her commonplace, with her 
inevitable jealousy, her perfectly proper desire rule, her irresolution, 
her fluctuations timidity and audacity, her big appetite and bulging 
eyes, her hearty laugh and exaggerated athleticism, the authoress reverts 
‘the mystery, the inhuman mystery her face,’ the eyes,’ 
the figure ‘enigmatic and silent the large halls the Louvre.’ 
Now was truly difficult know what Catherine was doing thinking 
any given moment, and still more predict what she would doing 
the next. the prince Parma, cleverest men, was puzzled 
this point, but doubtless realised that she did not know herself, for she 
was perhaps the most hand-to-mouth politician that ever madeareputation. 
But for the squall jealousy and fear which caused the ruin St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Eve Catherine might have passed almost unnoticed the 
general reader, while students might remember her one who laboured 
for peace, but when she spoke them thereof they made them ready 
battle. Miss Sichel properly sceptical Catherine’s poison chest, 
and acquits her the amatory scandals dirty Huguenot pamphleteers. 
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The day may yet come when even the Squadron’ will the 
the ‘Flying Dutchman’ the ocean Myth. all events 
Catherine’s own apologies for her retention her disreputable ladies-in- 
waiting deserve consideration. 

the other portraits the most elaborate that Diana Poitiers, 
where Miss Sichel has admirable master Guiffry, while the most 
pleasing are those Eleanor Roye and Joan Navarre. The reasons 
for the ascendency his elderly mistress over Henry are discussed 
with commendable moderation. may suggested addition that 
stupid men are often permanently impressed grand manner,’ and 
this was certainly one Diana’s gifts, whereas the young wife, 
Catherine, conspicuously lacked it. This too was natural reaction 
from the touch easy vulgarity which characterised Francis and his 
entourage. Eleanor Roye treated type the ‘race saintly 
women who seem indigenous France—of women who unite evangelical 
fervour with Roman catholic unction.’ Joan Navarre, the other 
hand, assigned the practical, masterful, political type. She was 
singularly modern. Miss Sichel even thinks that this leader the left 
wing Huguenotism had not the religious temperament, that she was 
sceptic nature and born free-lance. scepticism national 
characteristic ascribed interesting chapter the failure the 
Reformation. Sceptics, thinks the authoress, may remain content with 
formal religion, but not absorb new spiritual ideal, except 
momentary fashion. minor causes she adds the personal disputes, 
the breaking into groups, which destroyed the Reformation, did the 
Revolution, and the want fusion between the classes, especially between 
the bowrgeoisie and the poor. these she might add the natural con- 
servatism the large agricultural class, spite its occasional out- 
breaks, for this kept the old church its feet until allied itself with 
the radicalism the towns. Moreover provincial distinctions must always 
taken into account France, and the Reformation can scarcely 
said have failed the districts where had the strongest hold. 

Miss Sichel certainly succeeds her aim ‘lending vitality’ the 
personages the past, and this not only her portraits individuals 
but the Watteau-like pictures the courts Henry and Francis II. 
There are, however, blemishes the general historical treatment, partly 
due careless handling the edges the subject, and partly too 
exclusive reliance upon memoirs. The memoirs this period are 
almost necessarily partisan, and some them, e.g. those Tavannes, are 
not strictly contemporary with the events here described. These times 
naturally attribute the Huguenots principles which had developed 
during thirty years war, but had existence the earlier stage. 
wider knowledge modern works, based surer documentary founda- 
tions than the memoirs, might have caused the authoress modify some 
rash conclusions. She states, for instance, positively that Condé and 
Navarre were the head the conspiracy Amboise, whereas such 
little evidence there contradicts this view. Experts now refuse 
believe that Condé intended make himself king France, and certainly 
could have had such intention early period that here 
given. There not evidence that Coligny dreamed being 
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president French republic, that the earlier Huguenots had any 
republican ambitions. The story that the Huguenot cénes were often the 
occasion for licentious orgies gross catholic slander, repeated 
almost verbatim from the libels heretical sects France and Italy 
generations centuries before. The alleged pact Catherine de’ Medici 
with Alva the interview Bayonne given notorious fact, where- 
the proofs that such pact was made are tolerably conclusive. 
examples mistakes proper which should corrected the next 
edition may cited the statement that the famous siege Metz the 
French were the besiegers, and that Henry war against Julius 
was contemporary with this; the description the Netherlands 
protestant the date Philip’s marriage with Mary; the confusion 
Ippolito Este with Ippolito de’ Medici; the repeated mention the 
prince Poitien (for Portien the phrase imperial crown 
Austria’ connexion with Ferdinand Theseare flaws worth removing 
from book which will give great pleasure wide circle readers. 
The volume closes with chapters Ronsard and the Pléiade, Ronsard 
and the Elizabethans, Catherine’s relation art, and Bernard Palissy. 
The illustrations are all portraits and are excellently chosen. 

ARMSTRONG. 


The Extinction the Ancient Hierarchy. Account the Death 
Prison the Eleven Bishops Honoured Rome amongst the Martyrs 
the Elizabethan Persecution. the Rev. 


Professor St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. (London: Sands. 
1905.) 


volume not only contradicts but all appearance confutes the 
statement often made that the deprived Roman catholic bishops were 
well treated and had fair amount liberty allowed them. well- 
known fresco which once adorned the walls the English College 
Rome was painted contemporary commemorate the sufferings 
the Roman catholic martyrs under Elizabeth. was unfortunately 
destroyed 1798, when the French occupied Rome, but happily had 
been engraved shortly after was painted, with the approbation 
Pope Gregory XIII. Its testimony has already been made use the 
beatification some the Elizabethan martyrs; but while certain 
victims, whose names are given underneath, are seen hanged, and cut 
pieces, and nobleman (easily identified the earl Northumberland) 
about suffer decapitation, prison wall with grated window hides 
from view eleven bishops unnamed who, shown another 
underneath, ‘died worn out long imprisonment.’ The words the 
Latin original, indeed, imply something more than this, viz. that the 
rotted away their confinement but quote from the transla- 
tion given Professor Phillips, who seems anxious here not aggra- 
vate the indictment against Elizabeth’s government. Who were those 
eleven bishops, and was true that they all died thus? The question 
answered comparing together number contemporary lists and 
statements. happened, strangely enough, that less than ten out 
the twenty-seven episcopal sees had become vacant death just 
after the accession Elizabeth. the remaining seventeen bishops 
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eight had been deprived the end June following and nine were still 
left. The eight deprived, however, were presently reduced seven, 
Kitchin Llandaff conformed and was restored his bishopric. 
the nine others Morgan, St. Davids, died near Oxford the same 
year, 1559, which the Mantuan ambassador had reported these 
vacancies and deprivations. His increasing bodily infirmities had 
doubt saved him from imprisonment; and, the bishop Sodor and 
Man, another the nine, retained his see, those who had not accepted 
the queen’s supremacy were reduced fourteen. these again 
Bishop Goldwell St. Asaph escaped Rome, and Scott Chester 
Louvain. Then there were but twelve left England, one whom, 
Bishop Watson Lincoln, was alive the time the fresco was painted. 
And the eleven are identified one method; for obviously there 
were more whom Elizabeth have put prison; and the iden- 
tification may further proved two lists, one supplied Persons 
1585 the end Sanders’s History the English Schism, and 
another given Sanders himself his Visibili Monarchia Ecclesiae 
the sufferers generally under Elizabeth, showing the names those 
bishops who had that time died prison exile, and also 
those who were still alive, though custody banishment. 

The fresco was first designed English refugee named George 
Gilbert, assisted with money from Cardinal Allen Rheims, and was 
finished after Gilbert’s sudden death one Father Good, who doubt 
had excellent information the subject the spot from Bishop Gold- 
well. Although the picture itself has background showing stream 
with bridge and lofty hill beyond, which could not have represented 
any prospect seen from the Tower other place execution, its evidence 
about the victims not disputed. The names those hanged and 
quartered are actually given two the inscriptions beneath, and have 
been included the lists martyrs beatified Leo XIII. But some 
difficulty was that time found identifying the eleven bishops till 
Professor Phillips wrote paper the subject 1901. One difficulty 
may have been the statement Camden, who apparently followed Bishop 
Andrewes misreading what Sanders had said about the exile Bishop 
Pate Worcester. Pate had escaped Rome Henry VIII’s days and 
was exile for his faith under Edward VI; but had returned 
England Mary’s time, when was put possession his see, and 
was among the eleven imprisoned Queen Elizabeth. 

Professor Phillips has now done full justice the subject, with bio- 
graphical accounts all the eleven, which leave very little doubt that 
they were every one them not only imprisoned but most cruelly treated 
besides. Their determined opposition the queen’s supremacy over the 
church, notwithstanding that some them had submitted Henry 
left Elizabeth choice, her church policy was maintained, 
but deprive them their sees and place them confinement. 
private custody they could not quite trusted, when Bishop Poole 
Peterborough was quartered Mr. Bryan Fowler many priests 
resorted him that people thought worse the regiment and 
established her majesty than they otherwise would. And the 
unhappy bishops were removed from one prison another. They were 
sometimes the Tower, sometimes the Fleet, sometimes the custody 
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bishops the queen’s persuasion, when their treatment was probably not 
much better. That they lived there ease and comfort honoured guests 
the Elizabethan prelates pleasant idea Andrewes and but 
there very little support it. Preachers actually urged the authorities 
have them hanged beheaded and though Elizabethan bishops were 
not ferocious this they were mostly narrow-minded enough. Nay, 
there was preaching both St. Paul’s and even the queen’s presence 
Westminster urging parliament kill the caged wolves and was 
only owing the plague 1563 that the deprived bishops were for 
time taken from the Tower and placed the new bishops’ houses. 

Some eight ten years later would appear that Archbishop 
Heath was, least may have been, more generously treated. 
Calvinistic London merchant named Hilles, writing Bullinger 1571 
bishops whose liberty had been restricted, says that these Heath 
was the least cruel, and perhaps had found greater favour for that reason, 
says Hilles, ‘he has other prison than his own house the 
country, which sufficiently commodious and situated healthy 
place.’ Professor Phillips scarcely justified remarking that Hilles 
admits these words that the archbishop’s house the country 
been made his prison,’ for surely the impression intended conveyed 
was different. But certainly should not think taking this 
candid testimony, any more than that Lord Burghley, who found 
convenient write Heath some years later with shameless mendacity. 
stated that being archbishop York and lord chancellor Elizabeth’s 
accession, she continued him both these offices, 


though religion then manifestly differing; and yet was not restrained 
his liberty, nor deprived his proper lands and goods, but, leaving willingly 
both his offices, lived his own house very discreetly, and enjoyed all his pur- 
chased lands during all his natural life, until very age departed this 
world, and then left his house and living his friends, example gentle- 
ness never matched Queen Mary’s time. 


Will believed that the writer this was present council 
which June 1562 ordered the bishops the more 
straitly shut than they have been accustomed,’ and that one these 
bishops was Heath, committed two years before? Burghley, indeed, also 
declared another these bishops, Turberville Exeter, that lived 
his own liberty the end his life;’ and this was still more out- 
rageously false. Heath, quite true that had country house 
Chobham, Surrey, where was allowed live afterwards for 
time, but last died the Tower; and what degree freedom 
had his own house Chobham only matter surmise. 

There one error footnote 155 which point out partly for 
own sake. Professor Phillips refers letter, dated April 1534, 
‘John Husee the younger Lord Lisle,’ adding parenthesis 
duke Northumberland.’ The Lord Lisle question was 
not John Dudley who became duke Northumberland, but Arthur 
Plantagenet, natural son Edward IV. suspect Professor Phillips 
was misled here the Dictionary National Biography, which 
article Henry VIII was maltreated editorially after had passed 
the proofs the insertion similar parenthesis containing the very 
same error about this Lord Lisle. JAMES GAIRDNER. 
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The Life and Letters the Great Earl Cork. 
(London: Duckworth. 1904.) 


whether Richard Boyle, commonly called the great earl Cork, 
was knave honest man Mrs. Townshend has doubt. She 
knows the charges preferred against him, but she will have none 
them they are all equally frivolous: she and Mr. Mahaffy (p. vi) are 
the only persons who really understand Boyle’s merits. 
glad think that Boyle was the person she believes him have been 
but have our misgivings, and Mrs. Townshend’s assurances have not 
removed them. any case the documents contained the Additional 
MS. which she only once casually alludes, ought have found 
place the appendix. For our part think Boyle was adventurer, 
like hundreds others who found their way Ireland Elizabeth’s 
reign only was more successful than most. recall the fact that 
Sir Nicholas Malby, who rose fame and proved himself most efficient 
president Connaught critical period, was convicted forger and 
narrowly escaped hanging. Boyle appears have been unscrupulous 
but thoroughly successful business man. From position scrivener’s 
clerk raised himself Lord Boyle, baron Youghal, viscount 
Dungarvan, earl Cork, lord high treasurer Ireland, and privy coun- 
cillor both England and Ireland. his five sons who survived 
manhood four were raised the peerage, three during his lifetime, while 
the fifth, Robert, made name that has eclipsed the rest: his eight 
daughters seven married noblemen. More than this, thoroughly 
deserved his success. For one thing threw his lot heart and soul 
with the country his adoption. Having acquired land became 
resident landlord and developed his property. amassed wealth, but 
doing enriched the country. 

have said Boyle began life scrivener’s clerk Dublin 
1588. knew his business, and about two years later succeeded 
(probably the influence Nicholas Kenny) getting himself appointed 
deputy John Crofton, escheator-general. was his first rise life, 
though, Mrs. Townshend says, not sort increase his 
popularity.’ But the office proved profitable. Having chosen Connaught 
the sphere his action, came there into contact with Sir Richard 
Bingham, who expressed his opinion pretty freely about his malpractices 
Burghley. was charged with not returning his commission, and his 
answers not proving satisfactory was danger having his career 
ignominiously cut short. His astuteness and the friendship Sir 
Geoffrey Fenton and Sir Anthony St. Leger, whom had made him- 
self useful, tided him over the danger. the meantime married 
heiress. Joan and her sister Mary were the daughters William 
Apsley, who 1578 had acquired lease for twenty-one years the manor 
Awney. Apsley dying his lands were demised Jan. 1589 the 
benefit his three children Edward, Mary, and Joan. Edward, the heir, 
few years later committed suicide drowning himself the 

The name never written Annesley, Mrs. Townshend says sometimes 
the Anneslies were quite another Munster family. 


This fact and not, Mrs. Townshend conjectures, malicious cf. Cal. 
Fiants Eliz. No. 6002. 
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and his property became forfeited. But June 1596 grant was 
passed Thomas Brown and Mary, his wife, and Richard Boyle and Joan, 
his wife, all his goods and chattels, real and personal. 

Boyle was now, Mrs. Townshend says, well-to-do country gentle- 
man. May 1597 was arrested and committed prison 
charge defrauding her majesty. Subsequently was allowed the 
liberty the city Dublin, and after fifteen months’ imprisonment, being 
unable obtain discharge, absconded The country 
was critical state, owing the rebellion Hugh O’Neill, and from 
Munster escaped England. was, says, preparing resume 
his studies the Middle Temple till the storm blew over, when was 
again arrested and committed the Gatehouse. was brought for 
examination the Savoy February 1599, and having had the good 
fortune enlist the queen’s sympathy was acquitted. returned 
and his wife dying December that year (not 1596, Mrs. 
Townshend says) buried her and her still-born babe Buttevant 
church. Shortly afterwards England confer with 
Sir George Carew, the newly appointed president Munster, afterwards 
Totnes. Carew found kindred spirit, and when the president 
set off for Ireland February 1600 Boyle purchased Sir Walter Ralegh’s 
ship the Pilgrim, and setting sail without loss time with cargo am- 
munition and victuals landed Carrigfoyle, Kerry, just Carew was 
preparing besiege the place. His presence with provisions was very 
welcome, and after the place was captured was sworn clerk the 
council Munster succession Lodovic Briskett, friend. 
Carew’s patronage was the making him; for not only did exert 
himself secure influential friends for him court, but after the battle 
Kinsale selected him carry the news the victory Elizabeth. 
was privilege Boyle knew how value, and taking leave Carew 
Shandon Castle two o’clock Monday morning delivered his 
despatches Sir Robert Cecil his house the Strand the following 
(Tuesday) evening. Carew’s kind offices did not stop here. was 
who suggested him the purchase Ralegh’s estates Munster and 
arranged the matter for him between Ralegh and Cecil. This done 
looked out wife for him the person Catherine Fenton, young 
lady about sixteen, the daughter Sir Geoffrey Fenton, principal 
secretary, now perhaps better known for his translation 
history. was most fortunate marriage, and the next thirty years 
were busy, happy years for Boyle. 

1629 Boyle was appointed lord justice the realm, along with 
Adam Loftus, Viscount Ely. was honour but the same time 
misfortune for him. Mrs. Townshend, whose knowledge the general 
current political affairs the time conflicts somewhat with her 
feelings for her hero, hurries over this episode his career quickly 
possible. The country was seething with rebellion. But and his 
colleague could think nothing better than shutting few mass 
houses, fining recusants for non-attendance church, digging 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory, and paring down expenses meet the revenue. 
had opportunity pursue independent policy even had 


Cf. John Hoey’s examination, Add. MS. 19832. 
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one. But deliberately attempted mislead the English government 
the real state affairs Ireland the interests his own party. 
not say doing was wilfully dishonest. had come 
identify himself closely with the protestant interest that could not 
would not see the danger was exposing the country exasperating 
the Roman catholics opposing their demand for parliament and 
confirmation the graces. economical government, with army 
just sufficient overawe the catholics, subsisting fines levied for non- 
attendance church, was the line policy proposed. Naturally 
Wentworth would have nothing with such pettifogging politics. 
The situation demanded more drastic measures Ireland was got 
out the state anarchy into which sixteen years misgovernment 
had plunged and made not only self-supporting country but 
source strength England. Cork was given understand that his 
services could dispensed with. course his vanity was wounded. 
With his forty-three years’ experience and his wonderful success had 
come regard himself indispensable. Then was compelled 
pull down the imposing monument stupendous piece bad taste) 
had erected Patrick’s. For the nonce was fain vent 
his spleen his diary; later had fuller revenge. But the 
impartial historian will have difficulty deciding between the party 
politician and the statesman who, whatever his ultimate object was, had 
only the general welfare the country heart. 

Mrs. Townshend impartial can fairly expect herto be. But 
she not little too severe Parsons and Borlase? The epithet 
she applies them just applicable, think, Cork 
and Ely. The rebellion that took him, equally with Parsons, surprise 
was only the natural result the policy had all along advocated. 
Mrs. Townshend apparently forgets for the moment that Sir William 
Parsons was very good friend Cork’s, and can hardly supposed 
that the latter would have chosen him one the four trustees for the 
administration his will had not possessed every confidence him. 
Mrs. Townshend seems unaware that thereissome Cork’s correspondence 
preserved the Royal Irish Academy and transcripts the same the 
British Museum, Egerton MS. 80. The documents appear have been 
used, after fashion, Charles Smith for his History Cork. Mrs. 
Townshend quotes (p. 409) passage from letter from Cork the earl 
Warwick and gives Smith her authority. dangerous practice 
quoting second-hand, especially when the passage ‘improved’ 
quotation. The original reads follows 

And now have begun blood ourselves upon them hope God 
will bless his majesty’s forces here, where now write but the killing 
shall shortly certify you the killing thousands; for their un- 
exampled cruelty hath bred such desires revenge every man hath 
laid aside all compassion and bloody his desires against the papists 
they have been their execution against the protestants. 


The whole letter deserves printed, does also one from Parsons 
Cork (20 June 1642) the same collection. have said the 
rebellion took Cork much surprise did his friend the lord 
but must said for him and his sons that they played their 
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part like men those dark, dreary days, and when death came found 
him his post. was not man who commands our respect all 
particulars always enlists our sympathy, and congratulate Mrs. 
Townshend having written very interesting book. Her knowledge 
the period not very profound, her statements are not always beyond 
dispute, but she has given the whole truthful picture the man 
and The book well printed and the portraits are good. 


Notes sur les Comptes Rendus des Séances Parlement Anglais 
Siécle conservés aux Archives Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. 
Par Paut (Paris: Giard Briére. 1906.) 


this pamphlet about 100 pages Mantoux makes very useful 
contribution English parliamentary history. begins exami- 
nation Cobbett’s Parliamentary History England, enumerating the 
different sources from which its editors drew their materials when they 
compiled the account the debates the two houses during the eight- 
eenth century. The accounts those debates which appeared the 
Political State Great Britain, the Gentleman’s Magazine, the London 
Magazine, and similar periodicals were extracted and reproduced alike 
the editors Cobbett’s History and previous compilers. well 
known that the reports which these periodicals contained were often very 
inaccurate, and sometimes mere rhetorical exercises. Dr. Birkbeck Hill 
his edition Boswell’s has shown this very convincingly, and 
Mantoux furnishes some additional evidence the fact. But does 
more than this: points out the existence independent set 
reports, hitherto unknown historians, which those contained the 
periodicals may supplemented and tested. During large part the 
eighteenth century French ambassadors England supplied the govern- 
ment they represented with accounts what happened the English 
parliament. These comptes rendus are two kinds. 

Les uns bornent presque des affaires traitées des réso- 


lutions prises les autres, plus rares, donnent résumé des discussions, avec les 
noms des orateurs sens des arguments échangés (p. 49). 


The custom sending such accounts began, says Mantoux, the 
reign Charles II, when Barillon was ambassador here. During the early 
part the eighteenth century they were intermittently and exceptionally 
sent, but 1733 regular series such accounts begins. The series 
interrupted during the periods when the two nations were war, as, for 
instance, from 1742 1748 and from 1756 1768, and certain number 
reports which were actually sent are now missing. Those which remain 
are very valuable, especially for the period from 1733 1742, for the 
period between the war the Austrian succession and the Seven Years’ 
war, and for the early part George reign. Specimens the 
reports debates are given—for example, that Feb. 1735 
the naval preparations necessitated the risk war with France and 
that May 1751 the regency bill. 

substance the French report the first these debates agrees with 
the English report which the editors the Parliamentary History derive 


Vol. Appendix pp. 501-2. 
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from contemporary magazines, but much more exact and detailed. 
The English version compresses the whole the debate into three speeches, 
one for the augmentation the number men proposed, another against 
it, and third answer the objections. gives the names the 
speakers the two sides, but combines their arguments these three 
collective discourses, without attempting tell what each particular 
speaker said. The French version, the other hand, gives the order 
the speeches the debate, and summarises the arguments employed 
each successive speaker turn. is, fact, real report such the 
modern newspaper provides, and gives the speeches the leaders 
the two parties considerable detail. While Oglethorpe and Jekyl are 
dismissed with line apiece Walpole’s speech fills five and half pages 
and Pulteney’s four. There account the debate Lord Hervey’s 
Memoirs,? well the Parliamentary History, but Hervey’s version 
still more general and arbitrary form, that the French version 
the only one that gives the speeches their proper shape and order. 
The second report given specimen, that the debate clause 
the regency bill May 1751, still more interesting, because 
the Parliamentary History supplies account all the discussion. 
evident from these examples, and from the list reports other 
debates given Mantoux his footnotes, that has discovered 
collection materials very great value for the history the English 
parliament and English politics during the eighteenth century. 
Parliamentary History England, which was reality the work John 
Wright, not needs re-editing very badly. For the seventeenth 
century the series notes debates edited Mr. Garainer for the 
Camden Society and other notes debates still manuscript ought 
utilised, and for the eighteenth century the documents the French 
archives. The unpublished portion Sir Henry Cavendish’s debates, 
which covers the period from 1771 1774, ought also printed and 
edited. long ago Croker applied Lord Palmerston for 
contribution from the treasury towards this object, but without 
new application might more successful, and perhaps time the 
English universities may breed scholars willing undertake the laborious 
task revising the Parliamentary History. Meanwhile the reports 
which Mantoux has directed attention ought copied and deposited 


Bengal 1756-1757. Selection Public and Private Papers dealing 
with the Affairs the British Bengal during the Reign Siraj- 
uddaula. Edited, with Notes and Historical Introduction, 
(London: John Murray. 1905.) 


these three volumes have the first instalment new Record 
Series,’ undertaken the government India. The scheme, with 
yet wider scope, understood due the initiative Lord Curzon, 
whose energy has left its impress upon all departments the Indian 
administration. While the present series confined modern history 


131, ed. 1884. 
See Carlyle’s William Cobbett, 1904, 115. 
Croker Papers, iii, 291. 
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there another series, dealing with ancient and medieval history, 
well with oriental texts, which appear under the auspices 
the Royal Asiatic Society. Apart from Mr. Noel Calendars 
State Papers relating the East Indies the earliest attempt render 
available any the manuscript treasures stored the India Office was 
made Mr. Henry Stevens, Vermont, who published 1886 the 
first volume the Cowrt Minutes the India Company, covering 
the period from 1599 1603. This was followed 1893 Sir George 
edition the first Letter Book the company, which comes 
down 1619. Mr. Foster has since printed several volumes contain- 
ing letters from the east received the company during the same early 
period. Meanwhile the records preserved India have also been 
receiving attention. Selections from those were published 
long ago the Rev. James Long and Mr. Seton-Karr, while Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler did similar work for Madras. But the historical student 
something more than selections. This was recognised 1891, when 
Mr. Forrest, previously known for his good work the Bombay 
records; was appointed the newly created post officer charge 


records the government India.’ him owe the publication 


the original documents which enable study alike the administra- 
tion Warren Hastings and the story the Mutiny. must, however, 
confessed that the best work done India still leaves something 
desired. The climate not favourable close study, nor the vicissi- 
tudes official life encourage any one devote himself special line. 
Even the outward aspect Indian publications deterrent. Their size 
unwieldy and their typography ugly. not remember ever have 
seen satisfactory index produced India. 

is, therefore, with special pleasure that welcome this new 
‘Indian Records Series,’ which brought out format worthy the 
house John Murray. Mr. Hill has already shown his acquaintance 
with this period history three minor works, one which (not 
named the present title-pages) dealt with the sufferers the Black 
Hole. here publishes all the contemporary documents (including 
those that got into print the time) which can throw light upon the 
first stage the conquest Bengal the English. The period covered 
little more than twelve months—from June 1756 June 1757—but 
its historical importance justifies these three portly volumes. They 
not, perhaps, contain much that absolutely new, the chief novelties 
being few letters from Clive his father and others, preserved 
Walcot, and translations from the French and Dutch records the time. 
Their value consists the combined impression they create upon the 
mind, which admirably summed Mr. Hill his introduction. 
This is, indeed, model what such introduction should be—not 
historical essay that might read apart for its own sake, but orderly 
statement the events recorded, with impartial criticism them. 
The reader familiar only with Macaulay will probably surprised the 
prominent part the recapture which here assigned, not 
Clive, but Admiral Watson, who free from the stain the forged 
‘red treaty,’ and who survived the battle Plassey only few weeks. 
curious point associated with the date Plassey. The battle was 
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fought June; and Mr. Hill points out that the same day the 
fleet the Hooghly were firing salute honour the anniversary 
the king’s accession. But George came the throne June, 
old style, which corresponds June, new style, and that was 
reckoned may seen quotation from the London Gazette for 1753 
given Selby’s Jubilee Date-Book. cannot explain the discrepancy. 
Mr. Hill has performed his editorial task with painstaking accuracy, 
and likewise duty praise the intelligent fulness the index, for 
which also responsible. must, however, pardoned for calling 
attention mistake which occurs both introduction and index. 
The Ostend Company confused throughout with the Embden Com- 
pany. Both, doubt, were, sense, German. The former was 
founded the emperor, but had been expelled from Bengal 
The latter was the creation Frederick the Great and interesting 
note that this time its chief was named John Young, who was 
naturally friendly the English, though his factory lay under the 
shadow Chandernagore. conclude our fault-finding mislike 
the repeated use the phrase ‘kingdom Bengal.’ The only king 
India then recognised the English was the Great Mogul. word 
should said about the illustrations, which number about half dozen 
each volume. The maps and plans are particularly useful. Special 
interest attaches the reproduction the pictures from Hanslope Park. 
One these the first portrait ever published Mrs. Watts, lady 
better known many generations Calcutta society the Begum 
Johnson. Another represents Mir Jafar swearing the treaty with Mr. 
Watts the head his son Miran, except that the picture (attributed 

Zoffany) the son apparently swearing the head his father. 


The Letters Horace Walpole, Fourth Earl Orford. Edited 
Mrs. Vols. Clarendon Press. 
1905.) 

these four volumes, which complete Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s edition 

Horace Walpole’s Letters, the last devoted tripartite index, 

arranged under persons, places, and subjects. Horace Walpole 

often touches many subjects single letter, the compilation 
considerable magnitude. Some differences opinion the 
choice headings are unavoidable, but will generally allowed 
that this section the work greatly enhances the value the edition, 
and will save students many weary searches. Indeed, the index 

whole extremely helpful; compiled liberal scale, the 

references being accompanied almost every case few words noting 

the special purport each, and appears accurate, though not 
absolutely exhaustive. The other three volumes contain letters written 

Horace Walpole, Lord Orford, became December 1791, 

between May 1783 and January 1797, the year his death. Fifty-nine 

these letters appear for the first time print, and many more, though 
printed elsewhere, are not included Cunningham’s edition. large 
proportion those previously unpublished are trivial value, short 
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notes compliment business, referring social engagements, 
applications for admission see Strawberry Hill and its collections, and 
the like. Some, however, one Richard Gough, and two three 
Robert Nares and Daniel Lysons, have interest one kind another. 
Two short letters the Berry sisters are new. 

The editor’s footnotes are generally useful far they go, but 
these three last volumes letters Mrs. Paget Toynbee has, this 
respect, taken her duties too lightly. For example, Walpole, writing 
Aug. 1783, says, ‘The duke and duchess are gone Strasbourg, the 
margravine being dying.’ footnote adds the duke and duchess their 
title ‘of somewhat unnecessarily, for every reader 
Walpole knows who his duke and duchess were but does not mention 
that the margravine was Frederica Louisa, margravine Anspach, the 
second daughter Frederick William Prussia, who died Feb. 
1784. Nor any help derived from the index this point, which 
particularly unfortunate, the two next margravines Anspach both 
have place there. The allusion Margaret Nicholson’s attack the 
king suggestion that Fox was teaching tame rabbit 
exercise that terrible weapon dessert knife’ should have been noted, 
and too his reference his story ‘the poor mad gentlewoman who 
made aviary the cathedral.’ Again, note should certainly have been 
appended his reply, dated Sept. 1788, Hannah More, who had 
written him about Bristol exorcist,’ pointing out the reference the 
case George Lukins, the Yatton demoniac,’ from whom seven Methodist 
clergymen cast out devils the vestry room the Temple church Bristol 
the June that year. Several works mentioned the letters should 
have been identified, and the correct titles given, Lord Aldborough’s 
‘foolish and contemptible pamphlet’ letter Taylor’s 
dissertation Platonism letter 1784, and Lord Elibank’s 
pamphlet the Scottish peerage, dated Walpole 1771, letter 
1787. would have been satisfactory know the title Mrs. Hervey’s 
new novel expected December 1789, and that its predecessor, which 
Walpole pronounced well written, but the ideas very stale and whether 
Dr. Young’s treatise Gothic architecture, which Walpole speaks 
1790, was published and extant, and whether there ground for the 
editor’s suggestion that was written Edward Young, the poet, who 
died 1765. the other hand Walpole’s casual mention the 
treaty Westphalia (xiii. does not call for note explaining that 
was concluded 1648, and equally superfluous the extract from Lecky’s 
History enumerating some the principal articles the commercial 
treaty with France 1786. Walpole’s words, have not read single 
article, and for this plain reason should not understand syllable it,’ 
not call for further explanation than that the treaty was made with 
France that year. The note the contrast between Walpole and 
‘Mr. G.’ December (xv. 278), which runs, The clue this remark 
probably that, Horace Walpole was certainly extremely thin, Mr. G.” 
was most likely extremely fat,’ might with advantage have been changed into 
suggestion that Mr. G.’ was other than Gibbon. reference this 
passage seems occur the index. While, however, the editor’s work 
might some respects have been carried out more thoroughly, 
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the whole satisfactory, and all readers the Letters will welcome the 
genealogical tables few the great families mentioned them which 
are given the beginning the index volume. 

This edition can scarcely said add anything importance our 
knowledge Horace Walpole his times. Nor the editorial work, 
though well done, any means remarkable. Further, completeness 
seems have special object the edition, its appearance has been 
premature. difficult for outsider understand why the delegates 
the Oxford press published when their editor was refused the use 
certain letters which were known exist, and from their place 
keeping may supposed interest. Nothing would have been 
lost delay. the other hand certainly gain have large 
number the letters hitherto scattered among many books brought 
together one edition. The volumes are admirably printed; they 
contain large number well-executed portraits, and they are light 
the hand. Few works literary value are well suited for reading 
arm-chair the Letters Horace Walpole, and the present edition 
makes such reading easier than was aforetime. Hont. 


(1758-95). Par (Paris: Picard. 1905.) 


has been recent years twofold tendency among French 
historians the Revolution. This tendency has been directed towards 
the study individual men who played prominent part that 
struggle and towards research into the history the provinces during 
that period. Albert Meynier’s book combines the two. Not only 
does write biography Revelliére down his accession the 
directorate, but also gives essay the history Anjou during 
the first six years the Revolution. Revelliére himself not 
inspiriting subject. was certainly courageous the expression 
his opinions and the defence his political friends, but the leader 
the Theophilanthropists has always been considered the most typical 
those whom Napoleon scornfully but not unjustly called Nor 
does Meynier give any good reasons why should revise this some- 
what disparaging estimate his hero. His object rather clear 
away some preconceived notions about Revelliére. was not 
nor was contemptible politician. His conduct, says Meynier, 
was not only brave, was also but Englishman may 
perhaps pardoned fails grasp the true virtue the latter quality. 
Revelliére was, fact, typical Girondin: federalist, keen 
republican, bitter enemy the Mountain, who voted favour the 
king’s death and against the appeal the people, and yet thought that 
such portentous crisis was time when such questions might probed 
the bottom order settled calmly and methodically.’ Owing 
the devotion friend survived his proscription take leading 
part the framing the new constitution the year the 
abstract Meynier has much admiration for the skill displayed fram- 
that constitution but though points out some its defects, such 
its complication, and the separation the executive and legislature, 
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does not, curiously enough, mention specifically the real blot—namely, 
the inequality between the rate annual renewal the personnel the 
executive and the legislature. But some his strictures seem unfair 
the constitution itself. Meynier blames the constitution because 
under order was not restored France: the blame for this surely falls 
Revelliére and his colleagues. was fault the machine that 
the workmen were incompetent. And difficult sympathise fully 
with Meynier’s horror everything The demagogic 
experiments the Convention did not inspire confidence the capacity 
the mob for rule and the constitution fell not because was 
but because the directors were corrupt and tyrannical. far from 
carrying out bowrgeois policy the Directory 1799 had succeeded 
making the socialist terror very real, and its destruction was due the 
fact that the class had lost all confidence it. 

Meynier happier his history Anjou, and the chapters that 
deal with this certainly form the most valuable portion the book. Not 
only the fortunes Anjou naturally appeal Englishman, but the 
effect movement like the French Revolution upon the hot-headed 
Angevins full interest the historian. The impulsiveness the 
people appears throughout the story. Nowhere France was the 
influence the clergy more pernicious, according Meynier nowhere 
were the nobles more extreme their reactionary their revolutionary 
views. Nowhere, again, did the bowrgeois, whom was 
one, adopt with more enthusiasm the ideas 1789; and Anjou 
that must look for the first suggestion federation 1789 and 
1790. There too find the earliest provincial clamours for 
republic 1791. Federalism was nowhere active Angers. 
The leading men that town threw their lot whole-heartedly with the 
Girondin party; and their proclamations and addresses against the 
Mountain became more and more vehement until they culminated the 
great petition May 1793, which, exasperated the news the 
events May, and absolutely reckless the consequences, they openly 
threatened Paris with popular rising should any attack made the 
convention. Six them were executed for this Germinal II, and 
with their death Meynier ends his essay the relations Anjou 
the Revolution. Perhaps may permissible express the regret 
that the local history Anjou was not carried further than the evacuation 
Angers before the advance the Vendeans but Meynier 
can see his way completing his life perhaps will 
then take the opportunity filling this gap his valuable contribu- 
tion the history provincial opinion France carrying the story 
Anjou down the fall the Directory. 


souvenirs anecdotes, avec introduction notes. Par Bonner. 
(Paris: Plon. 1905.) 


article which appeared the Istoricheski Viestnik for 
last August there are serious gaps Bonnet’s work. Perhaps the 
original manuscript has been tampered with persons who have had 
access it. Among others the following portions the manuscript 
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not make their appearance the present work (1) sketch the 
condition Russia the time Catherine II, (2) account Suvorov, 
and (8) biography Catherine II. The second these has already 
appeared Russian magazine, and the third was published separately 
Paris. Still the memoirs, Bonnet gives them, although abounding 
trivial anecdotes, contain some interesting and valuable details. 

Feodor Golovkin was the great-grandson chancellor Peter the 
Great. His father, Gabriel, was lieutenant-general the Dutch service 
his mother was the daughter Dutch nobleman. Born Holland 
1766 and sent 1778 Berlin for his education, was invited Russia 
the empress Catherine, who promised him preferment but his foreign 
training and associations had had their full effect upon him. could 
neither speak nor write the Russian language and had been brought 
protestant. His versatility, however, stood him good stead. 1794 
was sent ambassador Naples, the court which has left 
amusing account. was recalled, however, the following year 
and 1800 sent disgrace the whimsical Paul reside his estates. 
When Alexander came the throne Golovkin was appointed minister 
Dresden and 1804 went the same capacity Berlin. 1806 
find him residing Switzerland. died Leghorn The 
manuscript his memoirs preserved the the village 
Monnaz, near Lausanne, which the possession one the count’s 
descendants. Bonnet gives sketch the career 
this witty and idle man, who seems have taken life easily and 
have passed his days luxury. would not, however, correct say 
that was man and nothing more. great powers 
observation and tells his stories with considerable wit. grow 
little weary the frivolous court gossip, which carefully chronicled 
the exclusion more serious matters. 

The heart the book, may use the phrase, that section 
which treats Paul, who shown all his eccentricity. not 
think that readers are likely persuaded that Paul was rather 
handsome man, find suggested some parts our author’s book. 
The description the tsar when was kneeling church his 
devotions his coronation day may more easily realised. was,’ 
says Golovkin, little dalmatic, made very short, crimson velvet, 
embroidered with pearls, which with his uniform, his boots, his long 
pigtail, his great three-cornered hat, and his meagre little figure made 
him seem one the most curious objects which can imagined.’ The 
ridiculous pranks Paul have been repeatedly told. Now and then 
played practical joke Golovkin and astonished every one his 
sallies. was capable, however, generous action and soon forgave 
any one who had offended him. Catherine said have intended 
exclude him from the throne, which she might have done law 
passed the reign Peter the Great. Juvenal has said— 

Nihil est quod credere 
Non possit quum laudetur dis aequa potestas 
and the same was seen Paul and has been also seen the case 
some other autocrats since his time. find instances the 
desire unite spiritual and regal offices. Paul was one time 
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onthe point assuming the functions priest and administering 
the sacrament, but was prevented being told that according 
the canons the Greek church priest could married second 
time, and had second wife. All previous remonstrances had failed. 
his express order magnificent robes had been manufactured for him 
for the occasion. fresh facts are recorded this book concerning the 
death Paul, the details which nothing has practically been added 
since the publication the narrative Sablukov, the young officer 
duty the palace that night, who afterwards married English 
lady, Miss Julia Angerstein, and printed his recollections Fraser’s 
Magazine. George, the brother our Count Golovkin, was sent 
extraordinary embassy China the reign Alexander but the mis- 
sion ended fiasco, one the chief reasons being the refusal the 
ambassador perform the ko-tou, the same thing which happened the 
occasion the embassy Lord Amherst. Our author says very little 
and Rostopchin, two Paul’s minions, but great deal about 
Maria, who seems have been able retain the affections 
her capricious husband. Elizabeth, the wife Alexander, 
frequently introduced. Contrary the accounts Madame Smirnov 
and others she described here beautiful woman. The immediate 
account the court Paul occupies only hundred pages. The rest 
the book taken with sketches—some very lively—of Ferdinand 
Naples and his wife Caroline, odious memory, Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton, the Razumovskis, raised fortune caprice the empress 
Elizabeth, the daughter Peter the Great. Among others may 
mentioned the princess Dashkov and Count Capo Some 
these anecdotes are familiar and have already appeared well known 
works, e.g. The Historical Sketches and Tales Mr. Sergius Shubinski, 
the editor the Istoricheski Viestnik. acknowledge with pleasure 
that Bonnet shows complete familiarity with the Russian language, 
his frequent quotations from the Russkaia Starina and other works 
historical and biographical character show. the whole may 
said that the book very readable addition the large number 
works containing anecdotes Russia and memoirs written during 
the eighteenth century. 


Der Krieg des Jahres 1799 die zweite Koalition. 
Von Hermann I., (Gotha: Perthes. 1904, 1905.) 


THESE two volumes take the story the Second Coalition the 
point which Professor Hiiffer reached some five-and-twenty years ago, 
when last published instalment his account the The 
object this long interruption was supplement his work the 
publication the materials which had collected the course his 
extensive researches and which his narrative based. the 
volumes now before carries the story down Bonaparte’s over- 
throw the Directory and the close the campaign 1799, but 
much regretted that the death has followed too closely 
their appearance permit one hope that the concluding volume, 
which the preface describes sketched out outline,’ can sufficiently 


Der Rastatter Kongress und die zweite Koalition. Bonn, 1878-1879. 
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advanced for publication. The great value these volumes will help 
Dr. Hiiffer’s readers realise what loss his death students 
the revolutionary period; they are the fruit great knowledge and 
industry, are both critical and impartial, and throw much light cam- 
paigns which have perhaps been somewhat unduly neglected. is, 
course, Napoleon’s absence from the scene action that this com- 
parative mainly due. much the military history 
the Second Coalition which will repay careful study: Suvorov’s rapid 
conquest Italy, the hard-fought battles the Trebbia and Novi, 
Masséna’s struggle with the archduke Charles for the possession Switzer- 
land, the Anglo-Russian expedition North Holland, and, above all, the 
achievement beside which even Napoleon’s passage the St. Bernard 
seems tame, Suvorov’s forcing the St. Gotthard and his wonderful 
march through these are among the incidents which Dr. 
Hiiffer relates with much learning and skill. 

study the inherent weakness coalitions that the work 
most value. the beginning the year 1799 the odds seemed 
all favour the coalition: Austria, England, and Russia—to say 
nothing Naples and Turkey—ought surely have been capable 
overthrowing the discredited government the Directory. Weakened 
internal strife and disorder, with her finances utter chaos, her 
best general and her best army shut Egypt, her troops ill-paid and 
ill-supplied, and consequently bad state discipline, and the vassal 
republics with which she had surrounded herself seething with disaffec- 
tion and the Batavian republic the partisans the 
house Orange were rapidly increasing numbers and eonfidence 
France seemed bound succumb powerful alliance. But the 
alliance was lacking cohesion. Austria and England were still dis- 
puting about the loan 1797, matter not settled till after the fiasco 
Switzerland had exasperated the tsar into quitting the coalition. There 
was want unity purpose the military operations the allies, 
and still more their views. Thugut, none too secure his 
position home, disliked and distrusted the tsar, was not the man 
keep the coalition together direct its operations successfully. 
Suspected, not without some reason, being more anxious make 
territorial gains for the Hapsburgs than free Europe from the danger 
French domination, could not manage men inspire them with 
zeal confidence. Having exerted himself utmost win Russia’s 
adhesion the coalition failed keep the tsar faithful the 
alliance. Had Paul’s whims the been humoured, 
they well might have been, seeing how serious were the issues stake, 
the speedy dissolution the coalition might have been averted. 

But tactless and selfish Thugut was, impolitic proved his 
designs Bavaria and his greed for compensation North Italy 
the expense Sardinia, the fault was not his alone. The tsar was 
impossible ally: his instability, his caprices, his uncontrollable temper, 
his utter lack balance and fixity purpose are well brought 
out Dr. Hiiffer, and Thugut had even more reason complain 
him than Austria. England too, through still adhering her 

Cf. vol. ii. vi. Cf. vol. ch. ix. 
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unwise and uneconomical plan relying hired foreigners fight her 
battles instead maintaining adequate military force her own, was, 
usual, unable make full use her command the sea. The 
situation the Mediterranean called for English force even 20,000 
men, using the mobility and the initiative which maritime command 
placed their hands and secure retreat their ships anything 
went wrong. Landed near Spezzia June, such force might 
prevented Macdonald’s shattered forces from effecting way the 
Eastern Riviera the junction with Moreau which Suvorov had frustrated 
the Trebbia. Descending the French rear just Joubert was 
advancing his death Novi, might have turned that defeat into 
irretrievable disaster and driven out the French from Italy ten months 
before Marengo. The money spent the subsidised Russian corps 
which Korsakov led disaster Ziirich went the same way the 
other subsidies with which Pitt had supplied the rulers Prussia, 
Brunswick, and Hesse-Cassel and the result was, usual, nothing. 
But the political leaders were largely responsible for the failure 
the coalition, the generals not appear guiltless. Suvorov, though 
action frequently displayed energy and vigour which are 
refreshing contrast the caution the archduke Charles, nevertheless 
missed more than one chance crushing his enemy: let the French 
get away almost unpursued after Cassano; preferred receive 
the surrender Turin when had fair opportunity catching 
Moreau almost hopeless position (May): after the Trebbia also 
the French were given time rally and recover themselves. for 
the archduke, during the campaign 1799 his health was doubt 
indifferent and had good reason annoyed when substantial 
fraction his army was suddenly detached the Tyrol mis- 
handled but his inaction after Stockach and still more 
after the first battle Ziirich difficult understand and impossible 
excuse. The situation called for vigorous prosecution successes 
which might have been made decisive. Pursuit doubt involved risks, 
but without taking risks success can ever gained. Delay gave the 
French, always least formidable when retreat, time recover them- 
selves and retrieve their former reverses, One almost feels the 
archduke’s strained relations with Thugut had vitiated his whole attitude 
towards the campaign. Certainly not possible acquit him entirely 
the responsibility for the disaster which ruined the autumn campaign. 
not necessary all the blame for that catastrophe 
Thugut’s resolve get Suvorov out Italy, where his presence was 
hindrance Austria’s designs Piedmont. There was something 
said for the scheme—originally broached, would appear, 
—to strike France along the unfortified Swiss frontier, longer pro- 
tected neutrality the Directory had violated. The fault lay the 
execution, the failure make the all-important central position secure 
while Suvorov was carrying out Had the archduke held 
Ziirich—as both Melas and Suvorov seem have expected that would 
—and had Suvorov taken the Spliigen route, which would have had 
opposition,’ Masséna wouid never have been given that chance strik- 
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ing the exposed allied centre which utilised well. The archduke 
saw clearly how hazardous was for him withdraw the bulk his 
troops from Switzerland before Suvorov could arrive. poor defence 
knowing the move militarily unsound, nevertheless gave 
way deference political reasons which did not feel competent 
estimate. 

Even after Korsakov’s defeat the military situation was not hopeless. 
The archduke returned from the Middle Rhine Suvorov, thanks the 
most magnificent feat his career, extricated his army from almost 
inevitable surrender map his movements and the whole Swiss 
theatre war very badly wanted), that the allied forces available still 
outnumbered Masséna’s and cordial co-operation might have even then 
retrieved the situation. Unfortunately for the allies cordial co-operation 
was out the question. Suvorov was furious with the archduke, with 
Thugut, and with the Austrians general; and early October 
decided withdraw his troops into winter quarters Bavaria. His 
departure left the Austrians too weak for the offensive, even the 
cautious archduke had been disposed attempt it. The Austrians 
not seem have been very sorry see the backs their allies, 
for they had but poor opinion their value soldiers. Indeed 
the Russians’ only military virtues were courage and endurance: the 
officers were rule exceedingly ill-acquainted with the duties their 
profession and the discipline all ranks was scandalous: they were, 
fact, worse scourge the countries they were supposed liberating 
than were the enemies they had come drive out. The Austrians were 
not alone their verdict the Russians. Their complaints are 
echoed the British who had had experience the tsar’s troops North 
Holland. Indeed common indignation the conduct the Russians 
seems have played small part promoting better relations between 
England and Austria. 

the expedition North Holland Dr. Hiiffer devotes couple 
has made but little use English accounts, only refer- 
ring occasional dispatch and Dunfermline’s life Abercromby. 
pity that his researches the Record Office should not have 
extended the War Office Original Correspondence, two volumes 
which contain great deal valuable evidence. would, perhaps, 
too much expect Sir Frederick Maurice’s Diary Sir John Moore 
have been laid under contribution, but one surprised find 
reference whatever the best narrative the campaign, that Sir 
Henry Bunbury. This the more notable because dealing with the 
affair Naples Dr. Hiiffer has made extensive use English sources, 
including the volume Nelson and the Neapolitan Jacobins edited 
Mr. Gutteridge for the Navy Records Society, which speaks 
warmly. The failure the expedition assigned various 
causes—Prussia’s continued adhesion her pusillanimous and unwise 
policy neutrality, the failure the partisans the house Orange 
fulfil the hopes entertained their rising, and the error landing the 
part the country least suited military operations. But clear—and 
Dr. Hiiffer would have found additional proof this the duke York’s 
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private letter Dundas Sept. and the reports the British 
officers attached the Russians the misconduct the Russians 
was mainly responsible for the check Sept. and that this check 
was really decisive. gave time for the arrival the reinforcements 
which Bernadotte promptly hurried greatly encouraged the partisans 
the Batavian republic, and allowed the efforts the Orange party 
raise insurrections Guelders and Overijssel immediately sup- 
pressed. Success for the allies the 19th might have had far-reaching 
results. The absence map North Holland serious omission. 
Reference has already been made Dr. Hiiffer’s account the 
affairs Naples. The acute controversy which has raged over the 
treatment the republicans probably responsible for the rather dispro- 
portionate space devoted it. His verdict one with which itis hard 
disagree. Nelson acted accordance with his powers, rather injudici- 
ously and intemperately, and the Sicilian court was within its legal rights 
disowning capitulation Ruffo had authority conclude, had 
moral right profit the partial execution the capitulation. Another 
vexed question which Dr. Hiiffer tackles that the murder the 
French acquits the Austrian government all 
complicity and inclined attribute the untoward incident misunder- 
standing, the officers entrusted with the task, order from the 
Austrian head-quarters seize the papers the envoys who had been 
abusing their privileges ambassadors acting spies. The verdict 
the court-martial that the murder was the work gang French 
émigrés shows good reasons for rejecting. ATKINSON. 


Jules Michelet Etudes sur Vie ses avec des Fragments 
inédits. (Paris: Hachette. 1905.) 


THERE has never been historian who put more himself into his 
books, looked the world through medium more strongly coloured 
his own feelings and sympathies, than Michelet. The title, therefore, 
Monod’s interesting book less misleading than glance the contents 
might lead suppose. true that are told comparatively little 
about Michelet’s books and much about their author, this case know- 
ledge the man essential any just appreciation his writings. 
Monod’s first chapter dwells Michelet’s constant affection for 
Italy, and contains some unpublished letters and from his Italian 
friends. had none the jealous chauvinism which grudged unity 
and independence other nationalities. had too firm faith the 
superiority France believe that she need fear the rivalry her 
neighbours, even though they should start the race even terms. 
deplored the occupation Rome, rejoiced the war against 
Austria, the liberation Venice. The next chapter tells the story 
Michelet’s life from 1889 1842, years during which lost his first wife 
and found consolation the society Madame Dumesnil, the invalid 
mother young man who became his son-in-law. The hastily written 
diary tour Germany, printed for the first time this volume, has 
all the writer’s characteristics—his power seizing the essential and 
the picturesque, his fanciful generalisations, never without some foundation 
Cf. Original Correspondence, vol. 63. Vol. ch. iii. 
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fact, even far too slight bear vast superstructure, his imper- 
turbable egotism, his delight sentimental self-analysis. Monod tells 
with some detail the story Michelet’s second marriage. was for- 
tunate meeting with young lady who became his ideal what wife 
should be, pale reflexion himself. Madame Michelet identified her- 
self with her husband’s thoughts, caught completely not only the 
mannerisms but even the essential qualities his style, that im- 
possible detect internal evidence the additions she freely made 
the books published the posthumous works her husband. But 
perhaps Michelet was not completely the dominant partner 
imagined himself be. Monod allows that there were the 
beginning scenes jealousy, and these ceased may have been 
because Madame Michelet found that more insidious and quieter methods 
were more effective. know good authority that she all but 
succeeded alienating him from his greatest friend, Quinet. 
possible also that his reluctance become intimate with George Sand 
may have been due her influence. The last and not least interesting 
chapter the book before contains somewhat formal correspondence 
between the writer whom the sentimentalism the Romantic school 
culminated and the gifted woman whose life would have been wrecked 
that sentimentalism, which her works she gave ideal 
expression, had she not been saved essentially sane and healthy 
nature. Michelet, with all his sentiment, thought that woman ought 
know her place—that man’shelpmate. She might follow her feelings, 
but only one direction, and not wherever they led her. But Madame 
Dudevant aspired equality, and, worst all, the superiority her 
genius could not disputed. Moreover, strange say, Michelet, 
sentimentalist religion and politics, thought himself disciple 
Rousseau, but Voltairian. unnecessary insist how little 
knew his intellectual parentage. 


The Development the European Nations, 1870-1900. 
Litt.D. (London: Constable, 1905.) 


history the day before yesterday,’ Guizot long ago remarked, 
‘is the least and therefore natural that attempts should 
made describe, least outline and from the outside, the events 
which have immediately preceded our own time. such attempts the 
present very fair specimen, combining wide reading, sound judgment, 
absence party spirit not often found together. Dr. Rose takes 
through the principal events the period, not confining his survey 
Europe alone, but dealing with the partition Africa, the Congo Free 
State, the Central Asian question, and similar subjects. For professional 
students foreign politics the book contains little that new, except 
where, here and there, the author has gleaned from some diplomatist, like 
important piece news, such that the secret treaty 
which the Servian statesman signed with Austria 1881. Naturally, 
from the immense variety subjects compressed into the volume, has 
been impossible deal exhaustively with any single question. Two 
instances this may cited—the pages which treat the eastern 
question and those which concern Italy. Dr. Rose his very brief 
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account the Greco-Turkish war 1897 gives hint the many 
still unsolved mysteries about the origin and the conduct that cam- 
paign—the apathy the Greek fleet, the attitude the king, the strategy 
the crown prince. makes mention the fact, stated 
Bismarck, that the occupation Bosnia was arranged considerable 
time before the Berlin congress, and tells practically nothing the 
very interesting system mixed occupation three points the Sandjak 
Novibazar. Nor, while admitting the prowess the Bulgarians 
Slivnitza, well ignore the fact (told the present reviewer 
independent eye-witness) that the victors the eve victory had made 
their minds flee, and were only restrained the example Prince 
Alexander. course summarise the Macedonian question almost 
impossible task. really trustworthy statistics the various racial 
elements can obtained language test nationality land 
where Bulgarian may speak Greek and peasant may Christos’ 
one day and Christoff’ the next, suits his convenience. Similarly, 
with regard Italy, the author his painstaking summary hardly 
emphasises the salient tendencies modern Italian policy—the rapproche- 
ment with France, the alienation the conservatives less than the 
radicals from the triple alliance, the revival irredentism, and the greatly 
improved relations between the Vatican and the Quirinal. Moreover 
there are numerous signs that, after long lapse years, the Italians 
are now more less consciously regarding themselves the heirs 
Venice not only Italia Irredenta, but Albania and Epiros. 

have noticed few printers’ errors; but the modern name the 
Peneios Salamvryia, not Salammaria’ (pp. 241, 247). 


The Life Froude. (London: Pitman. 1905.) 


this work the biography James Anthony Froude, which has some- 
thing official’ character, made subordinate the description 
and estimate his writings. Mr. Paul’s canons criticism are 
rare simplicity. When Froude’s opinions agree with his own isa 
great historian; when they differ mere partisan. Mr. Paul sets 
out the evidence with praiseworthy candour. discovers the rest 
Froude’s historical writings exactly the same defects which professional 
historians discover Froude’s History England. 
criticising The English Ireland says— 

religious matters Froude could not neutral. When catholic and pro- 
testant came into conflict, took almost involuntarily, the pro- 
testant side (p. 199). 

His book really Orange manifesto. Such works have their purpose, 
and Froude’s unusually eloquent specimen its class; but they are not 
history (p. 240). 

his zeal justify the penal laws against catholics Froude accepted 
without sufficient inquiry evidence which could only have satisfied one willing 
believe the worst (p. 231). 

Froude’s reputation historian depended upon his English Ire- 
land, certainly would not stand high (p. 247). 


For instance, 


But Froude was much earnest dealing with English rule 
was writing the history the Reformation England. 
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the History England Froude one-sided all questions which 
catholic and protestant come into conflict, and equally willing accept 
bad evidence justify foregone conclusions. was his habit jump 
conclusions very imperfect evidence, and maintain them thence- 
forward fundamental principles. 


sooner had Froude landed Cape Town than began tracing all its 
evils responsible government. The solidity the houses reminded him that 
they were built under absolute system. What which has sent our 
colonies into sudden frenzy for what they call political liberty (p. 257.) 


Froude the politician and Froude the historian were not two different 
the same disposition hasty and superficial judgments appears 
all his writings. certain carelessness about facts characteristic 
his books travel. ‘Topical accuracy’ Mr. Paul admits 
somewhat lacking Oceana, and the English the West Indies 
are told that ‘few men letters have been less capable producing 
trustworthy guide book’ (pp. 351, 360). 
again his biography Lord Beaconsfield, 

shows sometimes indifference dry details, when makes Glad- 
stone dissolve parliament 1873, immediately after his defeat the Irish 


University Bill, and represents Russia having her own act repealed the 
Black Sea clauses the treaty Paris (p. 371). 


With regard his Life and Letters Erasmus able critic has said 
that judicial mind, that breadth view, that philosophic moderation, 
which are essential characteristics great historian, his pages present trace. 
Nowhere has Mr. Froude more felicitously displayed his rare literary skill. 
But nowhere has more infelicitously displayed the inaccuracy, which 
was his besetting sin. The meaning the Latin constantly missed. 
Qualifying words are ignored. Sometimes things are attributed Erasmus 
directly opposite what really wrote; sometimes things which the 


original presents trace all. never safe assume that Erasmus says 
what Mr. Froude attributes 


And the volume Caesar, which Froude thought his best work, Mr. 
Paul obliged own that agreeable looseness treatment pervades 
the book,’ that Froude’s representation Caesar’s character mislead- 
ing’ and his attack Cicero’s disproved dates,’ while his narrative 
Caesar’s times rendered unreal forced comparison ancient 
with modern things not really parallel’ (pp. Lord Dufferin’s 
verdict sums the value the book very well. interesting, and 
forcibly written, but one feels not safe guide’ (p. 

Now this exactly the feeling which Froude’s History England 
rouses careful reader. admit the charm the style, the art 
with which the facts are arranged, the dramatic skill with which the 
actors are presented, the picturesqueness and vigour the narrative. 
These qualities make man great writer, but they not make him 


great historian. Mr. Paul claims that Froude possessed, addition 
these qualities, 


the indefatigable diligence the born historian (p. 113). historian has 


Quarterly Review, January 1895. 


ever been more diligent than Froude was reading and collating manuscripts 
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(p. 98). must always remember that used more original matter than 
any other modern historian (p. 198). 


The praise Froude’s industry well deserved, but the claim based 
upon absurdly exaggerated. The number manuscripts 
torian can employ determined the period chooses for study, and 
the more modern the period the more documents has his disposal. 
The important question the thoroughness with which examines the 
available documents, the skill with which extracts the information 
they supply, and the faithfulness with which states their contents. 
Tried this last test Froude very unsatisfactory. Mr. Paul 
obliged admit that ‘had method treating documents which 
open animadversion,’ and that, general, misquotation was too 
frequent habit with him’ (pp. 83,157). Other critics have put the matter 
still more plainly. have found Mr. Froude often error,’ writes Mr. 
Lang; often, think, misunderstanding, misquoting, omitting, and 
even adding.’ not question Froude’s honesty, which Mr. Lang 
rightly admits, but his trustworthiness, and the friendly critic con- 
saying that few historians none Mr. Froude’s merit have 
been fallible (pp. 421-2). the series articles which Louis 
Wiesener devoted the portion Froude’s history which deals with 
Mary, Queen Scots, begins his examination protest against 
Froude’s treatment his authorities. 

Ses citations, dont richesse éblouit premier aspect, autant parait 
imposer confiance, sont pas fidéles. Nous les avons plus pos- 
sible, soit dans les collections les piéces originales ont été publiées intégrale- 
ment, soit Record Office nous revenons pas d’étonnement sur 
les libertés extrémes que Froude permet avec les 


add the errors resulting from this excessive freedom the 
treatment documents those which were simply the result careless- 
ness, the total diminishes very considerably the value Froude’s history. 
seems evident that Froude after had written his narrative did not 
test its accuracy once more comparing with the documents upon 
which had originally based it. When came the re-examination 
his own statements his indefatigable gave out. acknow- 
ledge,’ wrote Froude Skelton 1870, ‘to five real mistakes the 
whole book, and about twenty trifling slips, and that all that the 
utmost malignity has discovered’ (p. 171). This almost amounts 
claim impeccability, since the most careful historian writing narra- 
tive which fills twelve volumes and covers period sixty years must 
inevitably make many more mistakes than this. But the fact that 
spite the zeal for truth all matters, great and small,’ 
which his biographer attributes him (pp. 167, 186), never properly 
revised and corrected his history the light the criticisms which 
called forth and the new researches which followed its publication. 
Admitting that there are large number errors the twelve 
volumes have how far they diminish the value the whole work. 


That was not always accurate detail notorious. Accuracy 
question degree. historian must judged not the number 


Stuart ses derniers Historiens,’ the Revue des Questions Histo- 
riques, 1868, iv. 394. 
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slips has made names and dates, but the general conformity his re- 
presentation with the object (p. 93). 


This true, but unhappily Froude’s bias prevented him from seeing 
the object exactly was representing exactly was. ‘He was 
advocate rather than judge,’ Mr. Paul justly observes (p. 92). 
His first four volumes are ‘an eloquent indictment ultramontanism 
(p. 108). But historian should not advocate and history 
should not indictment. Froude had treat period and 
problem which more than all others required sober judgment, 
unprejudiced mind, and the power sift well the industry col- 
lect evidence. Because did not possess these qualities his history 
never obtained among scholars the reputation secured with the public 
general. 


Vol. Translated from the French. (London: Constable. 1905.) 


second volume contains the history the ministry 
the duke Broglie from May 1878 May 1874, the administration 
which was raised power the Assembly save the country from the 
definite establishment republic and prepare the way for the restora- 
tion monarchy. The liberation the territory, the reconstitution 
France, the adroit policy which half committed royalist chamber the 
recognition republic afford theme more attractive than the some- 
what wearisome intrigues and negotiations which were baffled the 
honesty the pretender. Nor does the chilling respectability the 
duke Broglie the military virtue MacMahon compare interest 
with the half patriotic, half egotistic pertinacity, buoyancy, 
the disconcerting versatility Thiers. Nor, although has had 
exceptional opportunities for obtaining information, does Hanotaux 
add much what was already known about the events the year sub- 
sequent the fall Thiers. But though the story may not new 
told with point and vigour well with praiseworthy impartiality. 
Hanotaux points out very clearly how fundamentally and irrecon- 
cilably the groups the Right were divided. They were held together 
one positive and one negative principle, devotion catholicism and 
fear democracy. They could only agree ignoring their differences, 
with tacit determination fight them out more convenient season. 
The legitimists were bitterly disappointed that the count Chambord 
refused the crown the equivocal terms which were proposed him. 
Hanotaux generously refrains from pointing out that they either did 
not understand were willing pocket their principles. Their prince 
was more logical and more honest. But, knowing him, how could the 
royalist committee believe that would consent owe his crown the 
‘constituent rights the assembly’? that was 
either king indefeasible divine right only stout man with 
limp that would never mere candidate among others for revolu- 
tionary throne 

Hanotaux devotes interesting chapter the social and economic 
recovery France from the effects the war and analysis the 
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character the new democracy. What, the way, does mean when 
700) that the physiocratic tradition was the antithesis free 
trade? Does forget that the physiocrats first used the formula 
laissez faire laissez passer, that they were the opponents the restric- 
tions the corn trade, the precursors and allies Adam Smith? The 
three concluding chapters, dealing with literature, science, and philosophy 
immediately before and after 1870, are disappointing. Too many names 
are mentioned. spite sententious generalisations and some sugges- 
tive appreciations are too often reminded educational manual. 
are sometimes disposed think that Hanotaux seeking 
profound becomes obscure, as, for instance, when are told that ‘imperial 
realism, offspring positivism, itself the issue philosophism, took 
the work universalism and propaganda. This was singular 
and confused period when equilibrium, seeking establish itself, was 
suddenly lost servitude, glory, and defeat.’ But want skill 
the part the translator probably the cause the obscurity this 
and many similar passages. Yet has performed his task far better 
than the previous volume, and must allowed that the pregnant 
and spasmodically emphatic style Hanotaux one very difficult 
translate into clear and idiomatic English. But always possible 
write grammatical sentences and not use words which are not English, 


The Church Plate Pembrokeshire. which [sic] added the 
Chantry Certificates relating the County Pembroke the Com- 
missioners Ed. (1548) Extracts from the Returns Charch 


1905.) 


branch archaeology more deserving treatment local lines 
than old silver work, and are glad see another step made the 
work cataloguing under county diocese the sacred vessels belonging 
our churches. The county Pembroke suffered severely the 
Reformation. The series injunctions issued the second and third 
quarters the sixteenth century were duly obeyed, and piece pro- 
faned use mass’ now found. Medieval art represented 
only two sepulchral chalices, from the graves bishops. Even the 
patens, often preserved when the chalices were melted 
down, have been destroyed have been entirely altered that 
instance here remains what occasionally met with elsewhere—a 
paten Elizabethan form and with the mark Elizabethan maker, 
but with the medieval design, such the Hand God the Vernicle, 
not quite obliterated the smith’s hammer. the other hand there 
fine show Elizabethan cups’ word which venture think 
conveniently distinguishes them from pre-Reformation and 
not entirely devoid authority), though unfortunately many have lost 
their cover-patens. None these pieces are hall-marked, but that not 


surprising. large proportion them bear maker’s mark truly 
XXI.—NO. LXXXII. 
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remarkable type, not given Cripps and quite unlike any mark 
found his great work any have ever seen. consists four 
oval-shaped objects placed side side. mark said common 
throughout the diocese St. Davids,’ and evidently that local 
craftsman the earliest dated piece which occurs 1574 and the 
latest 1587. The Elizabethan cups generally are the usual pattern, 
and have the usual inscription large Roman characters round the 
bowl, but Latin: ECLESIE LANVAYR NANTYE GOVE; or, 
ECCLESIAE PAROCHIALIS PWLLCROCHAN, instead the For 
THE TOWN found some other districts. 

The later pieces, selection which, together with some the Eliza- 
bethan vessels, are illustrated excellent photographic reproductions, 
are, say the least, ordinary. The author, however, does not confine 
his attentions the works high art. Very properly every vessel 
briefly but fully described, its dimensions and weight are given, and 
the notices the makers’ marks frequent reference made the long 
list Old English Plate. this connexion may perhaps 
allowed make practical suggestion. what primarily book 
reference think would more convenient have these statistics 
given concisely before the general description, putting the date first all. 

Mr. Evans gives, course, all inscriptions full and notices 
donors, quotes extracts from parish records, blazons, and, where possible, 
identifies the coats arms, and gives exact references his authorities. 
Here and there not afraid wander—in footnote—beyond the 
subject immediately hand, his remarks preserving the old 
dedications churches Welsh saints. There good introduction, 
which might perhaps just little less general; there 
appendix, and good index. fine, The Church Plate Pembroke- 


The Origin and Influence the Thoroughbred Horse. 
M.A. (Cambridge: University Press. 1905.) 


THE new volume the Cambridge Biological Series, though not fact 
historical the sense those books that for the most part are here under 
review, none the less provides notable summary all that known 
the horse history. The work covers much ground, and Professor 
Ridgeway finally propounds new theory. begins very naturally with 
the American ancestors the horse, tracing the chain descent from 
the curious tapir-like forefather who, flourishing the Tertiary period, 
was three-toed the hind leg and four-toed front, being one the 
primeval perissodactyles. From these came the sixteen species sub- 
species existing equidae, the horses, asses, and diverse zebras which are 
described Professor Ridgeway his introductory chapter. the 
sixteen, however, one species has unluckily now ceased exist, the 
quagga, all accounts the best adapted for domestication the striped 
equidae Africa, and which until half century ago still roamed 
immense herds over the plains the north Cape Colony. How great 
the loss have sustained the extinction the quagga Professor 
Ridgeway takes occasion point out, noting that while the one hand 
was very easily tamed, was also nature watchful, and hence acted 
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guard the herds among which lived against the attacks lions 
and other wild beasts; and adds— 


Its extinction, therefore, all the more deplorable, and indeed words can 
fitly characterise the stupidity the Dutch and English colonists, who, though 
dependent for locomotion horses and oxen, and frequently living areas 
rendered deadly domestic horses and cattle the ravages the tsetse fly 
and horse sickness and though they had the quagga all intents and 
purposes native horse, immune from the attacks pests deadly European 


horses, and able thrive the unkindly herbage the veldt, thought only 
its extermination. 


Coming the horse proper Professor Ridgeway passes review all 
available evidence the various breeds prehistoric and historic 
times, beginning with the celebrated wild horse Upper Asia, discovered 
and, brief, the conclusion very long argument 
that this not the ancestor the thoroughbred. Next, according our 
author, history shows that the Arabs did not become possessed horses 
till after the Christian era, while ‘at some date not long prior 1500 
the kings the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty were already posses- 
sion horses type completely different shape, colour, and manner 
carrying their tails from the Asiatic horses.’ place Asia, 
Arabia, the origin these horses sought for Libya, according 
Professor Ridgeway, who adduces array evidence show that 
from the age the Greek legends, when Pegasus, the fabled winged steed, 
was said have been born Libya, and from Roman days, when the 
Libyan horse was the fleetest the circus, down the present times, 
the peculiarities the Libyan strain are the important factor the Arab 
thoroughbred, the Barbs, from which modern racehorses derive their 
blood. criticise Professor Ridgeway justly would involve examina- 
tion his evidence point point, which beyond the scope review. 
His novel case well documented,’ and numerous illustrations through- 
out the work add vividness his descriptions. the other hand may 
pointed out that this long argument would gain greatly the book 
were divided into shorter chapters, each with its due table contents. 
Chapter The Horse Prehistoric and Historic Times,’ running from 
425, and index, though very useful, does not 
make complete amends. chapter, the Development 
Equitation,’ Professor Ridgeway gives interesting account, from the 
archaeological point view, the various means which man from 
early historic times has compassed the breaking in, riding, and driving 


horses. STRANGE. 


Pre-Malthusian Doctrines Population: Study the History 


Economic Theory. Ph.D. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1904.) 


Dr. STANGELAND’s study very thorough. treats the doctrines 
before Malthus order time, under eight classes. There first the 
attitude primitive man, the simple veneration natural powers. 
There the Greek view that these natural powers are controlled 
for the ends the city state. Third comes the Roman policy 
encouraging population order expand empire. Then have the 
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ecclesiastical preference celibacy the middle ages, the revival the 
Greek view the humanists, and the Roman encouragement mar- 
riage the Reformers for naive optimistic reasons, supported the 
mercantile writers from distincter reasons national policy. Last all 
comes the scientific study the subject, ira studio, the 
eighteenth century. Dr. Stangeland does not commit himself the 
opinion some writers that population the subject science 
itself (p. 18); and, indeed, are have science population 
might well have science rent science wages. Without 
making science itself, may find broad enough field 
this subject population reward labour exclusively spent 
upon it, whether economics, statistics, history, all them together. 
Dr. Stangeland’s case labour well bestowed. survey the 
history what has been written and believed the matter, with 
incidental discussion principles, will very useful students. 
regard the earlier periods there was least room for fresh work. 
regard the middle ages perhaps something might have been said about 
the actual effect the church’s teaching. Writers like Mr. John 
Robertson have rightly pointed out that there reason principle 
expect slackening population proceed from the celibacy the 
clergy, and historians must show us, they can, whether without 
censuses such effect was observed matter fact. The de- 
population Spain was perhaps more closely connected with bad 
agriculture and taxation than with the monks. Dr. Stangeland 
might fairly answer that enter into such discussions would have 
needed several volumes. Even the latter part the book, where 
among writers like Hume and Siissmilch, who have not only views but 
arguments, contents himself with stating their case they stated it, 
and usually their own words. fifty years intervening between 
the first appearance the des Lois and the first edition the 
Essay Population gave birth literature population more 
extensive and more thorough than all previous writings the subject’ 
and containing the germ the modern (p. 224)—namely, that 
population tends increase more rapidly than the food supply’ (p. 353). 
not quite clear from Dr. Stangeland’s concluding words whether 
himself holds any definite theory not. contends pro- 
blems population well the doctrines relating them vary, and 
must understood largely the light existing circumstances’ 
(p. Surely new theory for every new set facts would either 
simply new application already established general principle, 
theory worthy the name and not time-server, the sort described. 
Misprints addition those corrected the Errata’ may found 
29, 36, 37, 51, 81, 97, 99, 170; the last (the omission potentia 
from Spinoza’s sentence line 11) the only troublesome one. 

Bonar. 
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Short Notices. 


Tue first volume Alfred d’Hoop’s Inventaire des 
Archives Ecclésiastiques Brabant (Brussels: Weissenbruch. 1905), 
forming one the series lists Belgian state archives, deals with the 
churches the duchy Brabant, viz. Aerschot, Anderlecht, 
Brussels, Diest (2), Léau, Louvain (2), Nivelles, and Tirlemont. Incom- 
plete the compiler considers the ecclesiastical archives Belgium, they 
are abundant enough excite the envy English students, since the 
dissolution the religious communities did not take place until 1796, 
and their archives became for the most part public property, while 
this country the great bulk of, such documents fell into private hands, 
glance Dugdale’s Monasticon enough show how difficult 
obtain materials for the history many our religious houses, whereas 
d’Hoop enabled prefix each his long inventories 
interesting sketch the foundation with which deals. Belgium, how- 
ever, like other countries, has suffered from unscientific record-keeping. 
The documents the public archives were not permitted remain 
their natural groups. 


retira (says d’Hoop) successivement les cartulaires, les obituaires, les 
chartriers les comptes des églises des tables Saint-Esprit, pour con- 
stituer autant fonds mode subdivision outrance 
aboutit résultat déplorable subordonner réussite éventuelle toute 
recherche quatre cing collections différentes, n’ayant entre 
elles aucune affinité classement. 


more trenchant criticism could meted out that system 
classifying documents their form rather than their functional rela- 
tions which the French archives départementales afford convenient 
though not typical example. d’Hoop’s volume shows what 
being done Belgium remedy that initial error. each case 
gives list the documents found (1) the state archives, 
(2) the church itself, (8) the archbishopric, (4) the communal 
archives (if any). The documents the state archives are being re- 
classed the principle keeping each foundation separate, and com- 
plete key the old references being prepared. not, course, 
know how many cases the source given document can longer 
traced, but may congratulate the Belgian making 
important step the direction common-sense 
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1902 the Hessian Folklore Society commemorated its foundation 
the publication the inaugural address Professor Albert Dieterich, 
Ueber Wesen und Ziele der together with reprinted essay 
the late Professor Hermann Usener Ueber vergleichende Sitten- und 
Rechtsgeschichte (Sonderabdruck aus den Hessischen fiir Volks- 
kunde, Leipzig: Teubner). The former points out very clearly, 
what too often forgotten collectors folklore, that the ultimate 
view all such study illustrate from custom, legend, and popular 
belief certain broad aspects the mental activity mankind, and 
particular interpret, those who have grown under the full 
influence modern European culture, the modes thought and belief 
their contemporaries and neighbours who have not. This practical 
value study folklore, link between classes society which 
are only too apt live their mental lives apart, has not been much 
dwelt upon English writers, perhaps because the severance 
interests here less marked than some continental countries. 
all events Germany, where the systematic study folklore hardly 
begins earlier than the nineties, Dr. Dieterich seems hope for real 
results this direction. the case civilised peoples the studies 
which constitute (in the German sense) deal with those 
phenomena language, religion, social structure, and forth, which 
have detached themselves, historically, the creation the cultured 
classes, from the deeper-seated life the majority. Studied out 
relation this popular substratum, the higher philology loses much 
its meaning and risks serious and the study this substratum 
what folklore.’ The effects, the higher philology, renewal 
acquaintance with the materials ‘folklore’ are illustrated 
the revival Germanic philology which followed the rediscovery 
Germanic folk-poetry the eighteenth century; particular Dr. 
Dieterich sees direct influence the latter upon Wolf the 
Prolegomena Homerum, and traces connexion between the publica- 
tion Reliques 1765 and that Robert essay 
Homer 1769. England the coinage the word folklore 1846 
brought about regrettable limitation the study, which only 
gradually losing force, and responsible for much waste industry and 
division forces; Germany the teaching Grimm, and still more 
Waitz, was based broader conception what England used 
called popular and the slow growth German interest 
the subject must attributed other causes, not least the 
premature enthusiasms the psychologists. The writer adds caution 
—not unneeded England also—against the glorification Volkskunde 
into separate department knowledge. rather enlarged field 
vision, and less exclusive treatment the subject-matter, which the 
distinction the Volkskwndig among his collaborators. Dr. Dieterich’s 
suggestive and sensible address Dr. Usener adds rich series 
illustrations the contributions the folklore method the domain 
classical philology and antiquities. 


Platon’s French translation Professor Schmoller’s Principes 
Economie Politique vols. Paris: Giard Briére, 1905) will introduce 
many English historical students the conception his subject formed 
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the most prominent and distinguished living representative the 
historical school’ German economists. the vast stores erudi- 
tion amassed Professor during his long and honourable 
career teacher abundant illustration afforded these volumes. But 
the wide range his knowledge not more remarkable than the,certainty 
his grasp the salient characteristics, and the acuteness and pro- 
fundity which mark his perception the true significance, the material 
which has thus collected with such indefatigable industry. now 
places that material lucid and attractive scheme arrangement. 
Even from hostile critics, who dissent from the opinions and dislike the 
methods the historical school, tribute genuine admiration has 
been extorted the brilliancy with which Professor Schmoller has 
accomplished the task which has set himself; and historical students 
who may supposed approach the work more sympathetic and 
congenial spirit will assuredly not disposed stint approval. The 
volumes before are only instalment, but the general plan which 
the whole treatise conceived plainly shown, and this alone would 
suffice demonstrate how large and novel the presentation offered 
the subject. find here adoption, but the contrary distinct 
rejection, the familiar division treatises economic principles into 
sections dealing with production, distribution, exchange, and, possibly, 
consumption. After introduction which the general conception 
political economy and its fundamental principles are set forth with catholic 
inclusiveness two sections follow, treating first the land, the races 
mankind, the movement population, and the development the 
technical methods which industry has been conducted, and secondly 
the constitution society. The part not yet translated discusses with 
similar comprehensiveness the processes exchange and distribution 
and the general results historical development. From this summary 
description the framework within which Professor Schmoller has set 
his exposition evident how essentially differs from the ordinary 
manuals ‘classical’ orthodox’ economists, and how copious the 
opportunity which affords for the incorporation material which 


Dr. Max Schermann’s inaugural dissertation entitled Der erste Puni- 
sche Krieg Lichte der Livianischen Tradition (Tiibingen Laupp, 1905) 
sound and careful piece work. not the fault the 
harvest has reaped meagre. himself admits that can only 
discover fragments and vestiges lost epitome which the extant 
Periochae are based, and can never hope from the various summaries 
preserved reconstitute the work Livy. also concludes that the 
Roman annalists from whom Livy drew are little historical value 
compared with Polybius. Hence cannot expect find many grains 
historical truth amidst the chaff tradition. The interest therefore 
Dr. Schermann’s work lies rather its critical method than the actual 
results attained. instance may cite his valuable discussion 
the story Regulus (pp. 91-99). shows how the tradition grew, 
making good use the decisive passage Diodorus (xxiv. 12). Finally 
points out that the silence Polybius not conclusive against the 
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fact the embassy, since his summary narrative the historian might 
well omit fruitless negotiations. Dr. Schermann plausibly suggests that 
this was the slender foundation fact which patriotism built the 
splendid legend Regulus’s heroism. 


The Story the Chair St. Peter the Basilica St. Peter, 
Rome, Forbes Witherby (London: Elliot Stock, 1905), find 
St. Paul’s twice spoken instead without the walls, 
the catacombs St. Agnes are confused with the Coemiterium Maius, 
half mile further on, and Maria Domnica called Maria, 
Domenica; and the evidence one picture are told that the 
church: Crisogono had second patron. Wilpert’s work the 
Catacombs Richter and Miss Taylor’s Golden Age Christian Art 
would have prevented some the errors which find here. From 
comparison the various representations chair the mosaics, 
frescoes, and churches Rome, attempt made trace the gradual 
expulsion the Saviour from his throne make room for the Woman 
and the pope. According the author (p. 24) the mosaic the apse 
St. Paul’s ‘dates from about the fifth century. Parts have been added 
later, as, for example, the little figure crouching Christ’s feet Pope 
Honorius III (a.p. 1216-7).’ But this pope died 1227, and the 
mosaic entirely thirteenth-century work. doubt, according the 
writer’s belief, that dark and ignorant time the Saviour had long been 
dethroned Rome, and could not have been represented seated with 
open Bible; was therefore necessary transfer this mosaic the 
date which belongs the one over the triumphal arch the same basilica. 
the next mosaic quoted, that over the arch Maria Maggiore, 
traditionally ascribed the fifth century, observed— 


Here notice the absence Christ and the open book, and observe 
their stead the cross and sealed book. The seat once filled Christ 
being prepared for another occupant, and for words authority other than 
those the Scriptures (p. 27). 


The sealed roll and the visions Isaiah and St. John the Evangelist 
are forgotten, not speak the symbolism which represents Christ 
the cross; any rate the plausible theory Richter and Miss Taylor 
that have here representation the mercy seat may set against 
the theory here maintained that the throne was intended for Pope Xystus, 
the insertion whose name beneath refers, course, the whole 
mosaic which set up. The supposition that the two figures seated 
one throne the mosaic the apse Maria Trastevere are not 
Christ and the Virgin, but Christ and the church, founded the 
from the Song Solomon, the interpretation which 
here given not the only one current the time the mosaic was set up. 
pity that attention was not paid the dedicatory inscription 
Pope Innocent below the 


Haec honore tuo praefulgida mater honoris 
Regia divini rutilat fulgore decoris. 


The remarks the pictures the Virgin enthroned with her divine 
infant (pp. 28, 35, 86) deserve comment. From the frescoes 
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the Vatican library the writer infers that the three chairs, respec- 
tively the Holy Scripture, the imperial and the ecclesiastical 
power, the first and second were gradually ousted the third. Now 
seventeenth-century artists could place cardinal either side the 
presiding bishop the first council Nicaea, and represent the church 
having the imperial sword her disposal the third Lateran council, 
when Frederick was her bitter foe; but how are account for 
the absence any episcopal chairs the second, third, and fourth 
general councils, and for the fact that the emperor’s chair the first one, 
which great stress laid this book, placed outside the council 
ring? dealing with the later Latin councils the writer triumphantly 
points the disappearance the throne for the Bible; these councils, 
however, are depicted being held not before altar church, 
but palace. 70, Libra Sacra (whatever that expression may 
mean) appears place the words Biblia Sacra, which the photograph 
supplied clearly reveals the book the pope’s knees. need say 
more the character the hurried impressions and erroneous 
statemehts contained this book. 


The edition the three biographies Abbot Jonas (Ionae Vitae sanc- 
Columbani, Vedastis, Iohannis) the Scriptores Rerum Germani- 
(Hanover: Hahn, 1905), the distinguished scholar Dr. Bruno 
Krusch, whom Merovingian studies are deeply indebted, not, 
far the most important the three, the Vita Columbani,’ concerned, 
reprint his edition the Scriptores Rerum Merovingicarum. 
The former text was based forty manuscripts; this founded 
study 120, and represents immense labour. The original prooemium, 
including the discussion the Paschal cycles, reprinted, but con- 
siderably expanded. The Vita Vedastis’ gives Dr. Krusch opportunity 
rehandling the question the place and date the baptism 
Chlodwig, though the passage this document possesses, had 
before shown, novalue. Rightly insisting the preponderant importance 
the evidence the oldest authority, Nicetius, and showing (with Pro- 
fessor Traube’s concurrence) that the passage that bishop’s letter 
sine mora promisit Freher’s correction permisit must 
accepted will not construe), maintains his view that Chlodwig 
was baptised but instead deferring the event 508, after the 
Visigothic war, enabled ascribe the received date, 496, means 
the brilliant conjecture Levison that Tours that time was 
possession the Franks, just Bordeaux was two years later. Although 
with our present evidence certainty cannot attained this seems the most 


Flame-Bearers Welsh History (Merthyr Tydfil: Weish Education 
Publishing Company, 1905) Owen sets forth what the 
face patriotic and eloquent popularisation some the more 
heroic aspects medieval Welsh history. demands some recognition 
here, because its author propounds what calls ‘formula’ 
which maintains that the early genealogies may used throw 
large amount new light Welsh history. Nothing but good 
can come more precise interrogation the early but 
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unluckily attempt made this volume explain, detailed 
and scientific way, what the precise bearing the formula is. Until 
this done will be, perhaps, prudent imitate the reserve shown 
Professors: Rhys and Meyer, who preface the book with somewhat guarded 
recommendation, and join with the hope expressed the latter that 
the author will lay his researches before the public ‘still fuller 
manner.’ Meanwhile, looking his facts the light the evidence 
already before us, is, perhaps, permissible wish that felt sure 
any fact early Welsh history feels convinced the truth 
the history the sons Cunedda and similar misty personages 


Dr. Max dissertation the Leben Schicksale 
Balduins, Bischofs von Kruschwitz, 1066-1145 Jolowicz, 1902), 
indulges license conjecture which hard follow the author. 
consists attempt identify the Baldwin who was the first Latin 
annalist Poland with two other Baldwins, and build out the 
single and remarkable person. Baldwin the annalist Poland argued 
the same man Baldwin Hainault, crusader during the first 
crusade, and again Baldwin the archbishop Pisa, who died 1145. 
suggested that Baldwin Hainault was one the deserters from 
the first crusade, who fled Poland and became Bishop Baldwin, and 
who ultimately, some unknown route, came Italy and became arch- 
bishop Pisa and cardinal. The identification Baldwin Hainault 
with Baldwin Kruschwitz unconvincing. based the 
internal evidence the annals the Polish bishop. These, argued, 
show (1) acquaintance with Troy and (2) knowledge sieges, 
which imply that the author had been the crusade. But (1) the allu- 
sion Troy purple patch borrowed from some poet, whence the 
phrase regum principum lustra ferarum cubilia secreta 
(2) the annalist’s knowledge sieges (to judge the passages 
quoted) inferior the knowledge siege operations shown monk 
like Richer. especially adventurous idea make metaphor 
the annalist, comparing the starting book starting 
unknown sea, into proof that Baldwin Hainault fled from Antioch 
sea. erroneously said that the author the Gesta 
Francorum went across Hungary with Godfrey Bouillon. 


The Bern the Liber Honorem Augusti, formerly known 
the Carmen Motibus Siculis, Pietro Eboli, has long been 
famous for its remarkable series miniatures illustrating the history 
Sicily from the time Roger that the emperor Henry VI. They 
belong apparently the year 1196 and have even been claimed the 
work Pietro himself. Only few them, however, have been hitherto 
reproduced, and those obsolete processes are, therefore, the more 
grateful Signor Siragusa for supplying finely executed photo- 
graphs the entire set fifty-three pictures, folio supplement 
the Fonti per Storia Italia (Rome, 1905). The subjects have been 
several times described, most fully Signor Siragusa himself the 
Bullettino the Institute, vol. xxv. (1904). One plate, no. 13, given 
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duplicate, showing the representation the death Frederick first 
partly concealed band ornamentation and secondly after this 
addition was places removed couple years ago. 


Das Tiroler Volk seinen Weistiimern, ein Beitrag zur deutschen 
Kulturgeschichte, Franz Arens, Professor Lamprecht’s series 
Untersuchungen’ (Gotha: Perthes. 1904), good 
supplement Grimm’s Rechtsalterthiimer and introduction rich 
province customary law, the Weisthiimer, recorded laws, small 
German communities, the publication which was begun Grimm 
1840. The Austrian documents have been undertaken another 
series the Viennese Academy: vols. ii. v., edited Zingerle, 
Inama-Sternegg, and Egger, are concerned with the Tyrol, and from 
them Herr Arens has put together number facts, examples, and 
inferences form kind summary the Tyrolese average man. 
The author describes his work contribution the history the 
German Volksseele—a term for which difficult find English 
rendering. not for this Review criticise the psychological theory 
and aim the book. times one may reminded saying 
psychologist (among the most illustrious) are limits the 
elaboration the obvious one may think superfluous these 
records for evidence that the country people the Tyrol have compara- 
tively little sense the value time, and their religion are untroubled 
speculative problems. However that may be, the book most 
valuable and interesting one and does not profess treatise 
the history these local laws none the less qualified serve 
guide them. Jacob Grimm, writing 1889 for the first instalment 
his Weisthiimer, expected eager reception have confidence that 
the public will come this fresh fountain, without waiting for the 
finished masonry round the spring, the drinking-vessel hung ready 
for the traveller.’ But the close his working days, and the last 
volume that appeared his had confess toa feeling dis- 
appointment. ‘My collection has not been warmly welcomed, and few 
investigators have approached these sources.’ Since Grimm wrote thus 
1862 the Weisthiimer have not been but the difficulties 
increase with all the new material. The very interesting descriptive work 
before will help make the approaches less fatiguing. 


MM. Duvernoy and Harmand contribute fifty-page pamphlet 
which throws some light society and chivalry the thirteenth century. 
The current conceptions chivalrous manners are exclusively based 
upon the writings the very end the middle ages that this treatise 
usefully and freshly serves the good purpose setting forth the fashion 
the tournament and its attendant revels practised Chauvency-le- 
Chateau, near the ladies and gentlemen the north-east 
France and the adjacent imperial lands the moment when Philip the 
Bold was losing his life and army the Aragonese crusade. The authors 
constantly compare their poem with that Sarrasin, the contemporary 
chronicler the tournament Hem-sur-Somme 1278, and particularly 
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emphasise the high level artistic appreciation shown the courtly 
circles, whose relaxations the writer James Bretex vividly describes. 


The Office English Bishop the First Half the Fourteenth 
Century, Edith Lyle, doctoral thesis the university Penn- 
sylvania, and draws mainly from printed episcopal registers useful 
though not masterly collection details illustrating various aspects 
episcopal work during the period studied. Some sides the subject 
are inadequately treated, and there notably insufficient account 
the office the bishops’ official. Miss Lyle her printer not 
always very strong Latin, and there are regrettable number 
misprints misspellings personal and place names. Until the work 
done over again more thoroughgoing manner this pamphlet may 
often employed with advantage. 


have received two instalments complete edition the works 
Hus, Magistri Ioannis Hus Opera omnia, fase. and fase. 
Bursik, 1903, and Vilimek, date, respectively). The former 
these, edited Wenzel contains the Decalogi, 
printed for the first time, with introduction somewhat fuller than 
merely needed for Bohemia. The date the work fixed within limits 
its use the synodal decrees 1349 for Prag and references 
other data fix not later than 1414. Comparisons with synod 
sermon Hus (1407), and with his first Bohemian work, 
the Ten Commandments, help towards the closer determination date 
and establish the authorship. The textual introduction The 
historical and national Hus and his writings must 
carefully distinguished from their literary and intellectual value, 
which respect Hus can never rank high. The second fasciculus con- 
tains the first two books Super IV. Sententiarwm, edited also for the 
first time Wenzel and Dr. Marie This has 
value its own. The second volume published Denifle’s work upon 
Luther shows its criticisms and statements how much has yet 
done before the thought the middle ages can even fairly known 
us. Publications this class, although their interest not mainly 
historical, have therefore special importance even they are direct 
use few. The editing adequate the work and its purpose. 


Die Wittenberger Artikel von Professor Georg Mentz 
schriften zur Geschichte des Protestantismus, ii. Leipzig: 1905) 
edition, from the Weimar archives, the articles drawn 
Melanchthon the one hand and Edward Foxe, bishop Hereford 
(not Herford, here printed), Nicholas Heath (misprinted Heith), 
afterwards archbishop York, and Dr. Barnes the other Witten- 
berg 1536. They were part attempt modus vivendi between 
protestant Germany and England, and they represent, Dr. Mentz 
expresses it, the furthest concessions the Wittenberg theologians were 
prepared make ein Land wie England The attempt 
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failed, but Dr. Mentz ascribes these articles, which are little more than 
the Ten Articles 1536, the conclusions the Anglo-Lutheran 
conference 1538, and thus indirectly upon the Forty-two and the Thirty- 
nine Articles. other words, would attribute these articles such 
Lutheranism found its way into the English church. relies the 
fact that Edward Foxe, one the envoys Germany, also laid the Ten 
Articles convocation 1586, and assumes that Foxe had the 
chief share drawing them up. Possibly, but only his capacity 
chaplain Henry VIII, who declared that, owing the contention among 
the prelates, was constrained put his own pen the book and 
conceive certain articles.’ Again, 1538 the king intervened, not 
accept conclusions based upon these Wittenberg articles, but confute 
them. doubt these articles illustrate the theology which Cranmer, 
Foxe, and others were inclined 1536; but Henry VIII, Tunstall, and 
Gardiner stood the way their acceptance, and the time that 
Cranmer had obtained freer hand ecclesiastical matters his Lutheran 
was merging into Zwinglian mood and the prospect Lutheran 
England had passed away for ever. Nevertheless these articles have 


historic importance, and Dr. Mentz has done useful work bringing 


The Pedigree Hunter Abbotshill and Barjarg and Cadet 
Families, compiled Andrew Alexander Hunter (London: Stock, 1905), 
careful work. The cadets included the families Hunter 
Bonnytoun and Doonholm, Hunter-Blair Blairquhan, Hunter 
Auchterarder, and Thurston. Before James Hunter Abbots- 
hill, the parish Ayr, who received charter his lands 1569, 
they have certain ancestry, but the preface shows that there little 
reason doubt the tradition that James belonged the family Hunter 
Hunterston. The volume contains the matriculations arms, the 
patent the Hunter-Blair (1786), and reproductions also 
the family portraits and book plates. 


his second series Blake Family Records (London: Stock, 1905) 
Mr. Martin Blake continues his catalogue documents connected with 
this old Galway family from 1600 1700. all provincial boroughs 
Ireland Galway perhaps already the town whose history best 
known, thanks mainly the labours Hardiman, local historian 
exceptional competence. now bids fair become the town and 
district regard whose history the greatest quantity original 
documentary material has been made available. The interest Mr. 
Blake’s present volume, its predecessor, is, course, mainly genea- 
logical. But family records covering extensive period, when presented 
close sequence, have obvious value relation local history. 
These records add appreciably our comprehension the condition 
society the west Ireland, and more particularly Galway, 
period peculiarly fruitful social change. addition the family 
records Mr. Blake prints several useful appendices, which the most 
interesting his account the fourteen so-called tribes Galway. 
Those who possess the earlier Mr. Blake’s volumes will grateful for 
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the index vol. i., which supplied here, but little perverse 
issue vol. ii. unindexed. infer from this omission that further 
volume intended. so, hope Mr. Blake will include 
adequate account the later volumes the Galway Corporation Books, 
which are preserved the Queen’s College, Galway, and cover the period 
from 1679 onward. The first volume these records has been printed 
Sir John Gilbert (Hist. Manuscripts Comm., 10th Rep. app. part v.), 
but without any notice the contents the later books. 


his preface the Life Sir Henry Vane, with History the 
Events his Time (London: Eveleigh Nash, 1905), Mr. Ireland 
Myown views have been formed from the study original 
Later histories and commentaries thereon have not read, only looked 
after pages were composed, order see they have cited any 
authorities not already consulted me.’ The result this method 
working that Mr. Ireland has not understood the significance the 
original authorities has consulted. While has added few details 
about Vane’s career not noticed previous biographers fails under- 
stand Vane’s times and Vane’s relation the movements which took 
part. had made more use Mr. Gardiner’s History, and read 
before writing this biography, his own labour would have been more pro- 
fitably employed. There are many minor inaccuracies the book, but 
its main defect the want firm, definite outline, which due 
imperfect comprehension the man and the period. 


Mr. Philip Sidney’s Headsmanof Whitehall (Edinburgh: Morton, 1905) 
inquiry into the question the identity the executioner Charles 
and into few other circumstances connected with the execution. Mr. 
Sidney has two great defects for author who makes researches into 
minutiae this kind. does not give exact references his authorities, 
though quotes considerable extracts from them, and does not attempt 
estimate their value critically. For instance, accepts genuine 
very rare tract which has apparently escaped the notice all Oliver 
Cromwell 1649 (p. tract ordinary jeu d’esprit the 
period, and similar discourses are Hewson and other pro- 
minent politicians the time. The curious will find reprinted 
Park’s edition the Harleian Miscellany, Nevertheless con- 
cluding that the man who cut off the king’s head was the official execu- 
tioner the period, Richard Brandon, Mr. Sidney probably correct. 
Professor Masson, who discussed the point his Life Milton (vi. 90-5), 
accepted this solution. 

the Archivio storico Siciliano, N.S., xxx. Varvaro deals 
with the literary forgeries the eighteenth century, and particular with 
the career Giuseppe Vella and the Arabic manuscripts which fabri- 
cated. 


paper the Zeitschrift des historischen Vereins fiir Niedersachsen, 
1905, part Professor Frensdorff, the English princes, the 
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future dukes Cumberland, Sussex, and Cambridge, gives 
remarkably complete account curious episode court and university 
history the period immediately preceding contemporary with that 
the French Revolution, which was also the final period 
eighteenth-century greatness. But the paper, which full recondite 
learning, both historical and literary, also measure fills gap 
our knowledge the relations between Great Britain and Hanover, which 
were far more varied and some respects more intimate than usually 
supposed. Its introductory section bears testimony much contempo- 
rary German sympathy with Great Britain her struggle with France 
and the American colonies, while the more special narrative, apart from 
the information conveys the training, and capacity for learning, 
the future king Hanover and his brothers, throws some interesting 
side-lights several celebrities—Heyne first and foremost, 
with Piitter, Feder, Spittler, Schlézer pére fille, and many others. 
needless say that among these found Lichtenberg, the real 
link between and the English court,’ and might almost 
added, one time between German and English literary life. 


Mr. Oscar Browning’s Napoleon, the First Phase (London: Lane, 
1905), does not claim more than summary MM. Chuquet and 
Masson’s works Napoleon’s early years and English readers who are 
unable read French with facility may glad the handsome and 
portable volume here presented them. But they will notice that Mr. 
Browning suffers some extent from the Boswelliana. Surely 
not necessary told that every word that Napoleon spoke was worth 
listening to, that some rather ordinary remarks bear the mark 
intense individuality’ (p. 144). Nor, again, can see that any 
particular advantage gained claiming for Napoleon extra- 
ordinarily high moral standard, and, indeed, his claim greatness does 
not need any such support. The English letters, printed Appendix IL., 
give account the siege Toulon from the point view the 
allies the town, but, though they throw light whatever the part 
Napoleon took the siege, they are more historical value than 
the morbid essay suicide and the very unsavoury dialogue the 
Palais Royal which appearin Like the verses Frederick the 
Great, they are curious, and for the same but other reason—namely 
that genius could write such stuff. 


Henri Dehérain’s book des Boers XIX* 
Siécle (Paris: Hachette, 1905) is, says the preface, book history 
and nothing more investigation into the origins Boer nation- 
ality, based the examination documents. The book is, fact, 
narrative events South Africa from the first English conquest 
1795 down the recognition the independence the republics far 
those events throw light the attitude the Boers towards their 
English rulers, their gradual alienation owing the manner which 
the native question was handled, and the ultimate severance. The 
narrative clear and well told, the author has consulted large number 
authorities, and although impossible, writing history round 
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which much controversy has raged, avoid judgments which may 
disputed, the general tone the book fair, e.g. the treatment 
Slagters Nek. perhaps somewhat less than fair his 
view the attitude the British authorities persisting regarding 
the emigrant Boers British subjects (pp. and 285). the eye 
British law they could clearly nothing else, and any British governor 
who consulted his attorney-general must have been advised; nor does 
appear why the omission take the oath allegiance, such omission 
occurred, should have affected their status. Certain small errors, 
apparently due want local knowledge, are noticeable. Place’ 
(p. 45) probably merely translation the Dutch and 
Lord Somerset (p. should course Lord Somerset. But these 
are small blots good book. Sketch maps are given which help 
elucidate the text, and bibliography appended (which, however, 
unaccountably omits the official edition the Cape Records now being 
published). not clear why the text the Sand River convention 
(see translation, 394) should taken from book private indi- 
vidual written 1885. 


the present moment, when the relations between ‘the two Latin 
sisters’ are excellent, possible read and write calmly about the 
period between 1881 and 1899, when their mutual misunderstandings 
gave cause for alarm. During eight years that period—from 1890 
1898—M. Billot was French ambassador Rome, and therefore 
writes his interesting study, France Histoire des Années 
troubles (Paris: Plon, 1905), what has seen and done. was not 
his fortune Italy when last the Franco-Italian commercial 
agreement 1899 ended the eleven years’ commercial rupture between 
the two nations but may claim have paved the way for his 
tactful bearing difficult The two volumes throw valu- 
able side-lights Crispi and other Italian public men, and the history 
the triple alliance and its successive renewals, though not new, possesses 
topical importance just now. 


the Archivio storico per Province Fedele 
prints charter Dukes Leo and Marino Fondi (1002), and argues 
(as against Merkel) that Fondi still recognised the authority the dukes 
Gaeta. The same number contains the War Velletri’ 
(1744), written Monsignor Galiani, chaplain-general the Neapolitan 
army, and giving interesting picture the indiscipline the Bourbon 
forces and their leaders’ want skill. the fourth fasciculus 
Fedele prints from the Vatican archives the text the treaty 
Aug. 1486 between Innocent and Ferdinand Naples. The terms 
were first kept secret, order cover the pope’s hence the 
inaccuracies Infessura, who gives what the pope wished believed. 
Ferdinand, however, broke the treaty before was even published. 
arrested the rebel barons the very which his son had 
ratified the treaty Ponzano. 
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